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PREFACE 


In this work no previous acquaintance with the nature 
and properties of a fluid is assumed. As in mj treatise on 
Statics, I have beg'un with the very elements, and, as- 
Burning' that the student’s reading in pure mathematics 
is advancing simultaneously with his study of Hydrostatics, 
I have endeavoured to lead him into the advanced portions 
of the sul)ject. It will he noticed, however, that the way 
in which the reader is introduced to the notion of a perfect 
fluid is very diflerent from that which is usually adopted 
in similar treatises. A definition of a perfect fluid founded 
upon the elementary facts and principles of the theory 
of strain and stress is not calculated to produce the impres- 
sion of simplicity, more especially when the symbols of 
tlie Diflerential Calculus are employed in the process. 

I maintain, however, that in such a presentation of the 
basis of the subject there is really nothing which a beginner 
who is familiar with the elements of Geometry, Algebra, 
and Trigonometry cannot readily understand. The preva- 
lent view that the fundamental notions of the Diflerential 
Calculus are a mystery which the beginner should not dare 
to approach, and which cannot be unveiled until great 
experience in mathematics has been attained, has long 

b 
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Preface, ix 

The critical reader will, I hope, remember that it is meant 
to be strictly elementary, and to be merely the necessary 
complement of that portion of the Hydrostatics which can 
be studied by those who desire to attain a useful working 
knowledge of the subject without attempting the applica- 
tion of the higher pure mathematics. 

Three treatises dealing specially with Hydrokinetics have 
recently appeared in English — namely, Lamb’s Treatise 
on the Motion of Fluids, Lord Rayleigh’s Theory of Bound, 
and Basset’s ILydrodynamies. These treatises are practically 
exhaustive, and, in all probability, will continue to be 
so for many years to come. Hence it is certain that every 
student who desires to carry his study of Hydrokinetics 
to the limits of our existing knowledge will turn to these 
works for information. The attempt, therefore, to treat at 
length of this part of the subject is unnecessary, and it 
would have resulted in nothing better than a mere copy of 
the works of these authors. Probably a Chapter dealing 
with the generalities of Hydrokinematics and Hydroki- 
netics would have been found useful as an introduction 
to the higher treatment of these subjects ; but this has been 
reserved for consideration and, perhaps, a future edition. 

In the passage of the work through the press I have 
had the advantage of the assistance of my colleague Professor 
Stocker, to whose practical knowledge of the subjects of 
Gases and Capillarity, in particular, I am indebted for very 
useful criticism and information. 

GEORGE M. MINCHIN. 

CoopEES Hill, 

B&'pte.mher, 1892. 
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ERRATUM 

1 ago 1 79) ^?>) omit the words “ i. e., if the external forces have 

a i)otential ” 


Minchm’s llydrustatics 

liody is said to be in a state of strain. 

For example, let A B (Fig. i) represent an elastic string 
with the end A fixed while the end B is 
pulled by any force. Consider the state of 
affairs at any point, P, in the substance of the 
string. If at P we imagine a very small plane 
having the position p q (represented in the 
left-hand figure) perpendicular to the direction 
of the string, it is clear that the molecules of 
the body at the under side of this element- 
plane experience an upward pull froln the 
portion of the body at the upper side of q. 

This pull is called a stress, and it results from 
the strain of the substance at P — a strain which, in this 

B 
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instance, consists of the increase of natural distances between 
molecules. 

At the same time the molecules at the upper side of ju 
experience a downward pull, exactly equal in magnitude to 
the previously named pull. 

The stress on the element-plane has, therefore, two 
aspects : it is an upward force when considered with re- 
ference to the molecules on its under face, and a downward 
force in reference to the molecules on its upper face. 

This double aspect is a characteristic of every stress, and 
of every force in the Universe, however exerted, whether 
within the substance of what we call a single body or 
between two bodies influencing each other by attraction 
or repulsion. The double aspect is just as necessary a 
feature of every force as it is of every surface, which we 
are compelled to recognise as having two sides. 

Let us now, in imagination, consider a little element- 
plane having the position r t, and separating molecules 
right and left. A moment’s reflection shows that the 
molecules at the right experience no force (or only an in- 
finitesimal force) from those at the left side. Practically 
we may say that the stress on the element-plane r t is zero. 

In the same way, if we consider an element-plane at P 
having a position m n, intermediate to yq and r f, the force 
exerted on the molecules at the under side by the substance 
on the upper side is an upward pull whose direction is 
oblique to the plane. 

Hence in this case of a stretched string we see that — 
on the element-plane p q the stress is normal tension, 

» '>nn „ oblique tension, 

35 33 ^ 33 zero. 

If we imagine AB to represent an iron bar, we have 
exactly the same results when the end A is fixed and the 
end B is pulled ; but if the end A rests on the ground. 
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General .Properties of a Perfect Fluid, 

while a load is put on it is evident that the previous 
state of stress is exactly reversed in sign ; that, for ex- 
ample, the molecules on the under side of ^ experience a 
normal iiremwe from those on the upper side, and that the 
stress on m n is oblique pressure. This 'reversal of tension 
into pressure could not practically take place if the body 
A B were a perfectly flexible string ; in other words, the 
body would at once collapse if we attempted to produce 
pressure at B, 

Again, if AB is an iron column whose base A is fixed 
on the ground while a great horizontal pressure is exerted 
from right to left at the top B^ the column will be slightly 
bent and its different horizontal sections have evidently a 
tendency to slip on each other : in other words, the mole- 
cules at the under side of an element-plane having the 
position experience a force from right to left in their 
own plane from the substance above pg. 

The stress, therefore, on an element-plane at any point | 
inside a solid body such as iron may have any direction in j 
reference to the plane — it may be normal pressure, normal 
tension, or force wholly tangential to the plane, according 
to the manner in which the body is strained by externally 
applied force. Inside a body such as a flexible string the I 
nature of any possible stress is, as we have said, more 
limited, inasmuch as it cannot be normal pressure. 

We shall now imagine a body in which the nature of i 
any possible stress is still more limited — namely, a body ! 
in which the stress on every element-plane, however ima- | 
gined at a point, can never be otherwise than normal. | 
Such a body is a perfect fluid ; and then the stress is, in i 
all ordinary circumstances, yirmwe — such in the sequel we ^ 
shall assume it to be — although in some recent experiments 
large tensions.^ or negative pressures, have been observed in 
some fluids. Formally, then, we define that a perfect fluid 
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is a hocly such that^ whatever forces act upon it, thus pro- 
cluoing strain, the stress on every eleme7it-plane throughotbt it 
is 7iormal. 

2. Intensity of Stress. If we take any element-plane, 
71171, at a point and take the whole amount of the stress 
exerted on either side of the plane, and then divide the 
amount of the stress by the area of the element-plane, we 
obtain the average stress on the little plane. Thus, if the 
area of inn is -00 1 square inches, and the stress on either 
side is ’OO, pounds’ weight, the rate of stress on the plane 

•oa 

IS 01’ 30 pounds’ weight per square inch. The stress 

on the plane is not uniformly distributed ; but the smaller 
the area of the element-plane, the less the error in as- 
suming the stress to be uniformly distributed over it. 
Hence, according to the usual method of the Differential 
Calculus, if we take an element-plane of indefinitely small 
area, bs, and if S/is the amount of the stress exerted on 
either side, the limiting value of the fraction 

r. 

when bs (and therefore also bf) is indefinitely diminished, is 
the rate, or intensity, of stress at P on a plane in the 
direction m n . 

It is obvious from what has been explained that such an 
expression as ‘the intensity of stress at a point P in a 
strained body’ is indefinite, because different element- 
planes at the same point P may have very different in- 
tensities of stress exerted upon them. We shall presently 
show, however, that in the case of a perfect fluid the above 
expression is perfectly definite, because all element-planes 
at the same point, if they have the same area, experience 
normal pressures of exactly the same amount ; but for any 
other body than a perfect fluid such would not be the case. 
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and we sliould be obliged to speak of ‘ the intensity of stress 
at P on a plane having such or such particular position.’ 

Intensity of stress, then, is measured in jooundd weight 
per sqpiare inch, or hilogrammed uoeiglit gm' square ceniwietre, 
or dynes j)er square centimetre.^ or generally, in %mits offeree 
per unit area. 

3. Principle of Separate Equilibrinm. The following 
principle is very largely employed in the consideration of 
the equilibrium or motion of a fluid, or, indeed, of any 
material system : — 

We may always consider the equilibrkm or motion of amy j 
limited gportion of a system, apart from the remainder , provided 
we imagine as applied to it all the forces which are actually 
exerted on it by the parts imagined to be removed. 

Thus, suppose Fig. 2 to 
represent a fluid, or other 
mass, at rest under the action 
of any forces, and let us trace 
out in imagination any closed 
surface enclosing a portion, 

M, of the mass. Then all the 
portion of the mass outside 
this surface may be considered as non-existent, so far as M 
is concerned, if we supply to each element of the surface of 
if, the stress which is actually exerted on it by the mass 
outside it. The stresses exerted on the elements of surface 
of M, when the body is a perfect fluid, are represented by 
the arrows in the figure. 

The portion M is, then, in equilibrium under the action | 
of these pressures and whatever external forces (gravity, &c.) ( 
also act upon it. 

Again, it is evident that, having traced out in imagina- 
tion any surface enclosing a mass, M, of the fluid, we 
might, without altering anything in the state of this mass 
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i M, replace tlie imagined enclosing surface by an actual 
material surface, and then remove all the fluid outside this 
* surface ; for the enclosing material surface will, by its 
rigidity, supply to M at each point the pressure which is 
exerted at that point by the surrounding fluid. 

4. Equality of Pressure Intensity round a point. 
W e shall now prove that the intensity of pressure is the 
same on all planes, pq, mn, rt (Pig. i), at the same point, 
P, in a perfect fluid, to whatever system of external forces 
the fluid may be subject. Let any 
two planes, AC ca and ABba (Pig. 
3 ), of indefinitely small equal areas 
be described at P, the figure of each 
Pig. 3. area being taken, for simplicity, as 

that of a rectangle, the side Aa 
being common to both, and P its middle point. These 
areas being indefinitely small, each may be assumed to be 
uniformly pressed, and the resultant pressure on it acts at 
its middle point. 

Now isolate in imagination the fluid contained within 
the prism CBAabc. This prism of fluid is kept in equi- 
librium under the influence of five pressures and the 
resultant- external force; and for the equilibrium of these 
forces we shall take moments round the line A a. Of the 
five pressures those on the faces ABC and abc are parallel 
to Aa, and they have, therefore, no moments about Aa. 
The pressure on the face BbcC intersects Aa, and gives no 
moment. There remain the pressures on ABba and ACca, 
which are represented by f, f', at the right — where the 
figure is a middle section of the prism through P— and the 
component, P, of the external force which acts in this 
middle section. 

Let AB ■=. AC ~ m, Aa — n, and let e be the per- 
pendicular . from P on the line of action of id 
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Now if p is the intensity of pressure on the element- 
plane AJBba, the force f— mn-p ; and if p' is the intensity 
of pressure on the face A Co a, the force f'= mn.p' ; while, 
if T is the external force per unit volume acting on the 
fluid at P, the component P will be a fraction of the 
quantity r x (vol. of prism) ; say F= . q', where k is 

some finite number less than unity. 

Hence the equation of moments about A a is 



m 


.fx-+e.F: 
'' a 


or m‘^u(p—p') + 2ikem‘^it.r = o, 

or p—p' + !2,k€.r=o, . . . (i) 

in which p, p\ k, r are all finite and e alone is infinitely 
small. Hence diminishing the size of the prism in- 
definitely, or, in other words, putting e = o in the last 
equation, wo have 

P (^) 

so that the intensity of pressure on the plane A Bh a is 
same as that of the pressure on every other plane at P. 

The reason, then, why the bodily force does not interfere 
with the fundamental result (a) is that the pressures on 
the faces of the prism are finite quantities multiplied by 
infinitesimal areas, while the bodily force is a finite 
quantity multiplied by an infinitesimal volume, and, when 
diminishing the size of the prism indefinitely, its volume 
vanishes in comparison with the areas of its faces. 

The proposition of this Article is a particular case of a 
general result in the theory of the Stress and Strain of 
any material body whatever. (See Statics, vol. ii. p. 39 *^') 
This theorem is so important that we reproduce it here. 
At any point, P, (Fig. 4), inside any body which is 
subject to the action of external forces, and which, there- 
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fore is strained throng-hout its substance, let two very small 
element-planes, s, s', of equal area, be placed in any two 
positions, however different ; let En, iV be their normals 
drawn at P. On the upper surface of s, as seen in tbe 
figure, let the resultant stress exerted by t.h,e substance in 
its neighbourhood be represented in magnitude and lino 
^ of action by Ef-, and similarly let the stress on 
d be represented by Ef'. From f let fall fr 
perpendicular to P«', and from f let fall fr' 
AM perpendicular to En, Then Er is the compo- 
nent of the stress on s along the normal to /, 
'^^^e component of the stress on s' 
^ along the normal to s ; and the important 
general theorem to which wo refer is that — ridiatevcr be the 
nature of the body, whether solid, perfect fluid, or imperfecl 
fluid, 


Er^Er', ( 2 ) 

if, as supposed, the area of the element-plane s = that of s'. 


If these areas are unequal, the projections of the stress 

. . Ef 
tensities, — ^ 
s 

axe equal, i. e.. 


. . Ef Ef 

intensities, — and -~-j along the normals En' and En 

o o 


Ey^ 

s 


Ef_ 

s' 


( 3 ) 


We may designate this remarkable theorem as the 'Eheorem. 
of the projections of stress-intensities, and the following 
simple proof of it may be given. 

At the point E in the substance (Fig. 5) let OKxfb'b be 
any element-plane whose boundary is a rectangle of area s ; 
let hi' c' c be another element-plane inclined at the angle <9 
to the former, its boundary being also rectangular, and 
such^ that ccxx is a plane perpendicular to the plane 
xx'b'h. The figure therefore is that of a small rectangular 
prism, which we may imagine to be closed by the terminal 
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triangular faces hxo and b'x'c'. Consider th.e separate 
equiliLrium of the substance enclosed within this prism. 
Since the areas of all the faces are very small, the stress is 
uniformly distributed on each of them, and the resultant 
stress on any face acts, there- 
fore, at its centre of area 
(‘centre of gravity’). Now 
we aim at showing that the 
theorem of projection holds 
for the two faces xx b'h and 
bb'c'o. 

Let n he the centre of area of the face xx'c'c, and express 
the fact that the sum of the moments of all the forces 
acting on the prism about the line parallel to xx', is zero. 

To this sum of moments nothing will he contributed by 
the stress on the face xx'c'c, since this force acts at 91^ 
Resolve the stress on each face into three components 
parallel to Px, P^, and Pz. No force parallel to Px will 
give any moment, and it is easy to see that the sum of 
moments contributed by the two faces bxc and b'x'c' will 
be an infinitesimal of the fourth order, the linear dimen- 
sions of the prism being infinitesimals of the first order. 
For, draw Py and Pz parallel to xc, and xb, and let 
Px = a, Py = /3, Pz = y', also let the eomponents, in 
these directions, of the intensity of stress on the plane zPy 
be P, Q„ P, each of these being a function of the co- 
ordinates of the point P, the co-ordinate axes being sup- 
posed to be taken at some fixed origin parallel to Px, Py, 
Pz. The two latter components for the face bxc are 

r\ ^Q> j 73 

^ “t" d — z — 8>XlCl Jaj -|- (X — z — J 

^ do) dx 


and those for b'x'c' are 
clQ 


{Q- 


dx 


) and 
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These are ^ixa^^-intensities., and therefore each of them 
musfc be multiplied by the area, il3y, of the faces on which 
they act. Taking moments about mn, the first two give 

and last two give a moment of opj)Osite sign in which, 
moreover, a is changed to —a; hence the whole sum of 
moments for these terminal faces is 



This, we shall see, is infinitesimal compared with the 
moments of the stresses on the faces hh'xx and hl'c'c, 
which act, respectively, at the middle points of Ez and zy. 
For clearness the mid-section, zEy^ of the prism is repre- 
sented in Fig. 5 with the arrows representing the forces 
on the faces above named, the components parallel to Ex, 
perpendicular to the plane of the figure, not being repre- 
sented. If N and T are the comjjonents of stress intensity 
on Vbx'x, the forces rN and rT are, respectively, N .s and 
T . s, whose sum of moments round the point n in the 
previous sense is „ 

~-{yNy^T) ( 5 ) 

If Y, Z are the components of stress-intensity on the face 
bi c c, the forces represented by y Y and in the figure are 

F , 5 sec 0 and ^ ^ sec 6, whose sum of moments about n is 

^.yFsec0 (6) 

Now since is ay, we see that the moment ( 4 ) is of 
the fouo'tli order of small quantities, while (5) and (6) are 
each of the third, and therefoi’e (as in p. 7 ) the first 
would disappear ultimately in any equation involving all 
three. 

Again, it matters not whether the substance of the 
prism is acted upon by external force or not ; for this force 
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would be proportional to the volume ia^y, and its moment 
about mn would involve the product of this volume and 
another infinitesimal of the first order ; hence the moment 
of the external force would be of the fourth order, and it is, 
therefore, to be neglected in comparison with (5) and (6), 
The equation of moments, then, is simply 

yTsec^ = yiV+/32' 

Z = iVcos (9 + irsin 0, .... (7) 

which asserts the truth of the theorem, because the right- 
hand side of (7) is the projection of the stress-intensity on 
the plane xafh'b along the normal to the plane ib' c' 0, and 
the left the projection of the stress-intensity on bh' c'c along 
the normal to the first plane. 

To see how simply this shows that the stress-intensities 
on all element-planes at a point P in a perfect fluid are 
equal, let us recur to our former definition of such a body 
(p. 3). Assume, then, the strained body to be such that 
the stress Pf (Pig. 4) acts in the normal nP and Pf' acts 
in the normal n'P. If 0 is the angle between the normals, 
Pr — Pf. cose/;, and Pr' — PfPeosif ) ; therefore (3) gives 

that is, = f, 

where p and f are the intensities of pressure on the two 
element-planes. Hence the result that f a body is such 
that the stresses on all element-ylanes at a point are normal to 
these planes^ the intensity of the stress is the sa^nej'or all. 

This principle is sometimes loosely spoken of as the 
principle of the ‘ equality of fluid pressure round a point.’ 
The equality is thus shown to be a mathematical deduction 
from the normality. 

Of course at any other point, in the fluid the pressure- 
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intensity may be very different from what it is at P, this 
difference always depending* on forces which act bodily on 
the fluid mass ; forces which act only at the surface of the 
fluid would not, as will be seen, produce different pressure- 
intensities at different points. 

Hence, then, at each point, P, in a perfect fluid acted 
upon by any forces there is a certain pressure-intensity, p, 
which has reference simply to the point itself and not’ to 
any direcUon at the point; in other words, if y, z) are 
the co-ordinates of P, 

p = <p{x,y,z\ (/ 3 ) 

i. e., p is some function of the position of P, depending, of 
course, on the nature of the forces acting on the fluid ; and 
no ^ such simple result, independent of direction, charac- 
teiises the strain and stress of a natural solid. 

Hence also the difference, dp, between the pressure- 
intensity af; P and at any very close point, P', is a perfect 
differential', i. e., if dx, dy, dz, are the excesses of the 
co-ordinates of P' over those of P, we must have neces- 
sarily some such result as 

dp — LdxyMdy + Ndz, .... (y) 

and we see from the above that L, M, N are the diflerential 
coeflieients of one and the same function, (p, with respect 
to X, y, z. 

Such a result, for example, as dp =, ydx~xdy could not 
hold for a perfect fluid. 

6. External Bodily Forces and Surface Forces. A 
mass of fluid on the surface of the Earth or any planet is 
acted upon by the attractive force of the planet in such a 
way that each particle of the fluid experiences this external 
force, which is called the weight of the particle. Some 
fluids are of a magnetic nature, i. e. each particle of them 
feels the attractive or repulsive force of the pole of a 
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magnet. Forces wliich, j)roceeding in this way from ex- 
ternal bodies, are felt by the separate particles of the fluid 
are called h odi l ij forces. If we imagine the fluid taken out 
into interstellar space, at a practically infinite distance 
from every star and magnet, its molecules would have no 
weight and would exjierience no force of any kind from 
external bodies ; and if we imagine further that we accom- 
pany the fluid to such a region, supplied with nothing but 
a vessel fitted with pistons, we should be unable to in- 
fluence the internal portions of the fluid in any other way 
than by producing 2 )rossure on various portions of its 
bounding surface. 

External forces thus produced merely at places on the 
bounding surface are callc4 

6. Principle of Pascal. If a perfect fluid is acted upon 
by no other than surface forces^ the intensity of pressure is 
constant all over the surface and at all points m the interior 
of the mass. 

Let a perfect fluid be contained within the contour 
A B G I) (Fig. 6), and suppose pressure 
to be applied over its siu’face so that 
the intensity of this j)ressure at A is p 
pounds’ weight per square inch. At A 
take a very small area, s square inches, 
represented by A A', and on this little 
area erect a right cylinder, A P, of any 
length. Now consider the separate 
equilibrium of the fluid contained 
within this cylinder. This fluid is held in equilibrium by 
the force p.s pounds’ weight acting on A A', a pressure on 
the base at P, and a series of pressures all over its curved 
surface. Eesolving forces in the direction AP, we have 
p.s = the pressure on the base at P, since the pressures on 
the curved surface are all at right angles to AP. But the 
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area of tlie base is also e square inches, therefore if y= in- 
tensity of pressure at P, 

p.s^p'.s . . . . (i) 

. * . p ~ p'. 

Again, the pressure intensity at every point on the sur- 
face is also p. For, let the base at P be turned round 
through any angle, and on its new position construct a 
right cylinder cutting the surface obliquely at B. Let 6 
be the angle between the normal to the surface at B and 
the axis, P B, of the cylinder ; let p' be the intensity of 
pressure exerted by the envelope at B on the fluid, and 
consider the separate equilibrium of the fluid in the 
cylinder P B. The area of the normal cross-section of the 
cylinder being e, the area cut off from the surflice at B is 
.V sec 0, and the total j)ressure on this is p'. s sec 6. Now 
resolving along the axis PB for the equilibrium of the 
enclosed fluid, we have 

p .s — y/. 5 sec 0 . cos 9, 

/=y?. 

This may also be seen by constructing on the area s a.t J 
a tube, AA'BB', of any form whatever and of uniform 
normal cross section. The fluid inside this tube is kept in 
equilibrium by the terminal pressures on A A' and B B' 
together with the pressures of the surrounding fluid which 
are all normal to the sides of the tube. Flence (except 
that the terminal forces at A and B are pressures and not 
tensions) this fluid is in the same condition as a flexible 
string stretched over a smooth surface and acted upon by 
two terminal forces only, in addition to the continuously 
distributed normal pressure of the smooth surface ; and it 
is obvious, by considering the equilibrium of each ele- 
mentary length of the tube, that the forces per unit area 
at A and B are equal. 
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In tlio same way the intensity of pressure at any point, 
< 3 , in tire mass can be proved to be jy ; for Q and P can be 
connected by a slender right cylinder having equal and 
])arallel plane bases at Q nnd P. 

This metliod of ])roof shows that if the stress on every 
element-plane in the substance were not normal, its in- 
iicmsity would not be the same at all points. For, if the 
stresses on the diderent elements of the curved surJace of 
the cylinder APA' were oblique, tliey would furnish a 
component parallel to A.P, and the equality (i) would 
cease. Hence in a viscous fluid, i. e. one in which there is 
friction between neighbouring molecules, the pressure- 
intensity is not necessarily the same at all points. 

If tlie area A A! is an aperture, fitted accurately by a 
piston, in a vessel ABGD containing the fluid, the 
pressure at A. may be produced by loading this piston. 
Suppose th e area of the base A A' of the piston to be 
2 square inches, and the total load on the piston to be 
40 pounds' weight ; then everij element of the surface of 
the containing vessel will experience pressure at the rate 
of 20 pounds’ weight per square inch, every element-plane 
in the interior will also experience this intensity, and the 
pressure will be uniform all over every plane area imagined 
in the fluid, however great its area may be. 

Here, however, a caution may be given. If ABC 1 ) is 
a vessel filled with water, and if a piston at A produces an 
intensity of pressure of 20 pounds’ weight per square inch, 
we shall not find the intensity at such a point as C to 
be 20, but something notably greater if (7 is at a lower 
level than A ; and at a point of the surface higher than A 
the intensity would be found to be less than 20 pounds’ 
weight per square inch. But the reason of this is suffi- 
ciently indicated in our formal enunciation of Pascal’s 
Principle — viz., that on the surface of the Earth water is 
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acted upon by a bodily force (gravitation). If, however, 
we could take the vessel of water into interstellar space 
and apply pressure at ^ by a piston, we should actually find 
the same intensity at all points of the containing- vessel. 

We may, indeed, regard the Pascal Principle as always 
holding in a perfect fluid — even when the fluid is acted 
upon by gravity or other bodily force — but the evidence of 
the Principle will be masked by a second cause of pressure, 
viz. bodily force. If, however, the bodily force were re- 
moved, the imdiminished intensity of surface pressure pro- 
duced at any point would at once evidence itself. 

If the fluid were hydrogen, or any light gas, the Pascal 
Principle would, even on the surface of a planet, be almost 
accurately verified within such a moderate volume as a few 
cubic feet of the gas, because the bodily force (weight of 
an element volume of the gas) is too small to generate any 
appreciable pressure. In accordance with the Principle of 
Pascal, toe may always regard a perfect fluid, even ivJien acted 
upion by gravitation, as a machine for transmitting to all pioints, 
in imdiminished amount, any intensity of pressure produced 
at any point of its smface. This invariable transmission 
of surface pressure will proceed, pari passu, with increase or 
diminution of pressure produced by gravitation ; but the two 
causes of pressure can be kept mentally quite distinct. 

Thus, for example, at a depth of lOo feet in a fresh 
water lake, the intensity of pressure due to the weight of 
the water is about 43i- pounds’ weight per square inch, as 
will be seen later on. But at the top of the lake there is a 
pressure intensity of about 15 pounds’ weight per square 
inch produced by the weight of the atmosphere, and the 
water acts as a machine for transmitting this latter- 
unaltered to every point below, so that the actual pressure 
intensity at a point 100 feet down is 58| pounds’ weight 
per square inch. 
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7. The Hydraulic Press. A machine the action of 
which illustrates the Principle of Pascal is the Hydraulic 
Press, represented in Fig*. 7 . 

It consists of a stout cylinder, yi, in which a cast iron 
piston, or ram, P, works up and down. This piston has 
a strong' iron platform fixed on the top ; on this platform 
is placed a substance which is to be subjected to great 



pressure between the platform and a strong plate, P, fixed 
to four strong vertical pillars. The pressure is applied 
at the bottom of the piston P by a column of water which 
is forced into the cylinder A through a tube^ which 
communicates with a reservoir of water, B, The water is 
driven out of P by a force-pump whose piston, has 
a much smaller diameter than that of the piston P; 

0 
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ttie piston p is worked up and down "by means of a lever i/, 
and the cylinder in which p works terminates inside the 
vessel ^ in a rose, r, the perforations in which admit 
water while preventing* the entrance of foreign matter. 

It is easy to see what an enormous multiplication of 
force can be produced by this machine. If F is the force 
applied by the hand to the lever n the multiplying ratio 
of the lever, and s the area of the cross-section of the piston 
p, the intensity of j^ressure produced on the water in the 
. %F 

vessel ^ is — ; so that if 8 is the area of the cross-section 

of the piston P, the total force exerted on the end of 
this piston by the water in A is 

nF.-^ 

s 

Thus, if aS = 100 5 and the ratio, of the long to the 
short arm of the lever L is 5) the upward force exerted on 
the piston P is 500 P’, so that if a man exerts a force of 
100 pounds’ weight on the lever, a resistance of nearly 
50000 pounds’ weight can be overcome by the piston. 

In order to prevent the intensity of pressure in the 
vessel P from becoming too great, a safety-valve closed by 
a lever loaded with a given weight, W., is employed. 

The Hydraulic Press remained for a long time com- 
paratively useless, because the great pressure to which 
the water was subject di’ove the liquid out of the cylinder 
A between the sui'face of the ]piston P and the inner 
surface of the cylinder. This defect was remedied in a 
very simple and ingenious manner by Bramah, an English 
engineer, in the year 1 796, In the neck of the cylinder A 
is cut a circular groove all round, and into this groove is 
fitted a leather collar the cross-section of which is repre- 
sented at c in the form (n). This collar is saturated with 
oil, in order that it may be water-tight, and it will be seen 
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that it presses with its left-hand and upper portion against 

the cylinder A, while its right-hand portion is against the 

piston P. When, by pressure, the water is forced up 

between the surface of the piston and the surface of the ) 

cylinder, this water enters the lower or hollow portion of 

the inverted U-shaped collar and firmly presses the leather 

against both the piston P and the surface of the groove, 

thus preventing any escape of water from the cylinder. 

In consequence of this great improvement in the machine, 
it is very commonly called Bramah’s Press. 

In order to prevent the return of the water from the 
cylinder A on the upward stroke of the piston /j, there is a 
valvOj represented at i in Fig. 7, and shown more clearly at 



i in Fig, 8, which is a simple sketch of the essentials of the 
force-pump. When the piston p rises, a valve, e, in the 
pipe dipping into the reservoir B, opens upwards and 
allows the water to fill the cylinder J and to flow through 
0 to the valve i. When p descends, the water closes the 
valve e and is forced to open the valve i which is pressed 

c 2 
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down by a spiral spring*. When the piston p moves 
upwards, the water which has passed the valve i into the 
cylinder A cannot return .into the cylinder J because it 
obviously assists the spring* in closing the valve i. The 
safety-valve is represented at v in Kg. 8. 

The piston p works in a stuffing-box in the upper part of 
the cylinder /, this stuffing-box playing the same part as 
the leather collar round the ram — i. e., preventing leakage. 
The piston must not fit the lower part of the cylinder J 
tightly, because when p in its downward motion passes o, the 
cylindei would be burst if the water above the closed valve 
6' could not esca 2 )e round the piston and out through the 
valve i. 

Another machine de]pending essentially on the same 
piincijdes and illustrating the Principle of Pascal is the 
Ilpdrostalio JBellows, which is formed by two circular boards 
connected, in bellows fashion, by water-tight leather, the 
boards being the ends of a cylinder the curved surface of 
which is formed by the leather. One of these boards being 
placed on the ground, the other lies loosely on top of it. 
A narrow tube communicates with the interior of this 
cylinder. If this tube is a long one and held vertically, 
when water is poured into it at its upper end, the upper 
board of the bellows, and any load that may be placed on 
it, will be raised by the pressure of the water, the intensity 
of which pressure depends (as will be subsequently ex- 
plained) on the height to which the narrow tube is filled. 

8. Liquids and Gases. An absolutely incompressible 
perfect fluid is called a liquid ; but the term liquid is also 
applied to fluids which can be compressed, but which re- 
quire very great intensity of superficial pressure to produce 
even a small eomj)ression. 

.The cubical compressibility of any substance (see Statics, 
vol, ii., Art. 3^7) thus measured : take any volume, v, of 
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the substance (for simplicity a spherical, cubical, or cylin- 
drical, volume) and let its surface be all over subject to 
pressure of uniform intensity, 8^; measure the decrement, 
— 5^;, of volume produced ; then the fractional compression 
. dv 

IS — — ; and if we divide the intensity of pressure which 


produces this by the fractional compression we 
the measure, viz., 

dp 

— 5 - , ox — V 

_ dv 

V 


obtain 
• («) 


of the modulus of cubical compressibility of the substance, 
this modulus being evidently a force per unit area. 

Thus, if the volume and its decrement are measured 
in cubic centimetres, while the intensity of the pressure 
is measured in dynes per square centimetre, we obtain 
the modulus of compressibility in absolute C. G. S. units. 

If k is this modulus, we have 


dp 

dv 


■ ■ ■ m 


Vi is a constant, we have the case of a homogeneous 
solid or a liquid — extremely large values of k characterising 
a body of the latter kind. 

If k varies sensibly with the intensity of pressure, p, 
in any way, we have bodies of various physical natures, 
according to the mode of dependence of k on jo. 

If, for instance, k is equal to p, the body is Xk perfect gas. 
Putting k = p in (/3) and integrating, we have 


pv = constant, 

the well-known equation expressing the law of Boyle and 
Mariotte for a perfect gas whose temperature remains 
unaltered while its volume and intensity of pressure vary. 
Hence for a gas compressed at constant temperature the 
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modulus of cuhical compressibility is eqiial to its intensity of 
pressure. This modulus is sometimes called the ' resilience 
of volume ’ of the strained substance. It may be expressed 
in terms of the density instead of the volume ; for if p is 
the density of the substance inside the volume v, since the 
mass remains unaltered, we have 

vp = VqPq = constant, 

where and p^ are the volume and density of the element 
considered before strain. Hence (/3} becomes 
dp 




(y) 

Employing the units of the C. G, S. system (forces in 
dynes, &c.) the following is a table of resiliences of volume 
for various liquids * : 



Temp, 

■ Cent. 

Coefficient of 
Kesilience of Vol. 

Distilled Water .... 

15 

2-22 

X 

IO^° 

Sea Water 

17-5 

2-33 

X 


Alcohol 

0 

j:-2I 

X 


JJ 

15 

i-ii 

X 

lo'o 

Ether ....... 

0 

•93 

X 

10^° 

)3 ....... 

14 

•792 

X 

I0^“ 

Bisulphide of Carbon . . 

14 

i-6o 

X 


Mercury 

15 

54-20 

X 

I0^° 


9. Specific Weight. By the term specific weight of any 
homogeneous substance we shall understand its weight per 
unit volume. 

If w is the weight of any homogeneous substance per 
unit volume, a volume V will have a weight given by the 
equation 

w = r. w. 


* Taken from Everett’s Units and Physical Constants. 
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It will be useful to remember that 

I cubic foot of water has a mass of about 6a^ lbs. 

I „ „ » M » » I ooo ounces. 

I „ inch of mercury „ „ -491 lbs. 

These numbers are, of course, only approximate, because 
the mass of a cubic foot of any substance depends on the 
temperature at which it is. 

A graimne is defined to be the mass, or quantity of 
matter, in i cubic centimetre of water when the water is at 
its temperature of maximum density ; this temperature is 
very nearly 4° C. 

A term in frequent use is the specific gravity of a sub- 
stance, which ought, apparently, to signify the same thing 
as its specific weight; but it does not. The specific 
gravity of any homogeneous solid or liquid means, in its 
ordinary employment, the ratio of the weight of any 
volume of the substance to the weight of an equal volume 
of distilled water at the temperature 0° C. Thus, for 
example, in the following table of specific gravities : 


gold . . . . 

• 19-3 

silver . . . 

. 10.5 

copper . . 

. 8-6 

platinum . . 


sea- water . . 

1*026 

alcohol . . 

■791 

mercury . . 

• ■^ 3 - 59 ^ 


the number opposite the name of any substance does not 
tell us the weight of a cubic foot, or of any other volume, 
of the substance ; it merely tells, with regard to platinum, 
for example, that a cubic foot of it, or a volume V of it, is 
22 times as heavy as a cubic foot, or a volume V, of dis- 
tilled water. A table of specific gravities is a table of 
relative weights of equal volumes. In the C. G. S. system, 
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since tlie unit of weight is that of i cubic centimetre of 
water, and since water is the substance with which in a 
table of specific gravities all solids and liquids are compared, 
the number (specific gravity) opposite any substance ex- 
presses the actual mass, in grammes, of I cubic cm. of the 
substance.’ 

If s is the specific gravity of any substance and w the 
actual weight of a unit volume of the standard substance 
(water), the weight of a volume V of the substance is given 
by the equation 

r= 7 m. 

The term density is also used to denote the mass, per unit 
volume, of a substance. Thus if mass is measured in 
grammes and volume in cubic centimetres, the density of 
silver is 10-5 grammes per cubic centimetre ; the density 
of mercury is 13-596 grammes per cubic cm. If mass is 
measured in pounds and volume in cubic inches, the density 
of silver is -3797 lbs. per cubic inch and that of mercury 
■491 lbs. per cubic inch. These latter numbers are, of 
course, proportional to the former. 

The term density has no reference to gravitation. If 
silver and mercury are taken from the Earth to a position 
in interstellar space in which there is felt no appreciable 
attraction from any Sun or Planet, it is still true that silver 
has a mass of 10*5 and mercury a mass of 13-596 grammes 
per cubic cm. Neither would,- in this position, have any 
specific weight, since there is no external force of attraction 
acting on them ; but the moment they are taken to the 
surface of any Sun or Planet, each acquires weight, and the 
ratio of the weights of equal volumes of them is the ratio, 
10-5 : 13-596, of their densities. If, for example, they were 
carried to the surface of the Planet Jupiter, the weight of 
a cubic cm. of each would be nearly %\ times as great as it 
is on the surface of the Earth; but a table of relative 
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weights of substances on Jupiter would be exactly the same 
as a table of relative weights on the Earth. 

If any given volumes of a number of homogeneous sub- 
stances are mixed together in such a way as to make a 
homogeneous mixture whose volume is the sim of the 
volumes of the separate substances, the specific weight of 
the mixture is easily found. For, let v-^ and Wj be the 
volume and specific weight of the first substance ; and 
Wg those of the second ; and so on. Then if w is the 
required specific weight of the mixture, since the weight of 
the mixture is equal to the sum of the separate weights, 

(■Wi + Vg-f y;5+ ...) 'U) = %% + «^2^2 + ^'3^3 + •••'’ 


Such a mixture is called a mechanical mixture— as, for 
instance, a mixture of sand and clay. But when a chemical 
combination takes place between any of the substances, the 
volume of the mixture is not equal to the sum of the 
volumes mixed — as when sulphuric acid is mixed with 
water. If for any chemical mixture V (which must be 
specially measured) is the volume of the mixture, it is evi- 
dent that we have, as above, 

2 vw 


Example. 

A cask A is filled to the volume v with a liquid of specific 
weight w ; another cask, B, is filled, also to the volume v, with 

another liquid of specific weight s ; — is taken out of A and — 

also out of B, the first being put into B and the second into A, 
and the contents of each cask are shaken up so that the liquid 
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in each becomes homogeneous. The same process is repeated 
again and again : find — 

(a) the specific weight of the liquid in each cask after m 
such oiDerations ; 

(b) the volume of the original liquid in each cask. 

Ans. If w—s is denoted by d, and if are the specific 

weights of the liquids in A and B, respectively, after m opera- 
tions, 

and the volume of the original liquid in either cask is 

[IST.B. The liquids are assumed not to enter into chemical 
combination,] 



CHAPTEE II. 


CENTEE OE PAEALLEL EOEOES (eLEMENTAEY OASES). 


10. Points and Associated Magnitndes. Let A and ii, 
Pig. 9 j be any two points, PP any plane wliatever, A3I and 
PA tlie perpendiculars from A 
and P on the plane, and G a 
point on the line AJ3 dividing 
it in the ratio of any two magni- 
tudes, m and w, of the same hind. 



so that ~ = - ; then the per- 

GB m 

pendicular, GQ, from G on the plane is given hy the 
equation 

(a) 

m + ii 

Por, draw Asi parallel to 3IN, meeting (?Q in 5. Then 
GQ = Gs + sQ = Gs + AM. 


But 


Gs __ n ^ 
Bt~~ m + n^ 


as = [bn-am). 


Suhstituting this for Gs in the value of GQ, we have (a). 

The figure represents ?Kand n as associated with /land P, 
respectively, and G divides AB so that the segments next 
A and P are invQVsely as the magnitudes associated with 
these points. 

If one of the magnitudes, m and n, associated with either 
point is negative, the dividing point G is to he taken 
on AB produced or on BA produced, according as n or m is 
numerically the greater (irrespective of sign). Thus if the 
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raagnitade associated with B —n, the distance of the 
point 0 from the plane PP is 


m. . All — n . BN 


m — n 


(/ 3 ) 


The result (a) is well known in the composition of two 
parallel forces of like sense acting at A and P, while (/S) 
applies to the ease in which the j)arallel forces are of 
unlike sense. 

If parallel forces whose magnitudes are m and « act 
in the same sense and in any common direction at A and P, 
equation (a) gives the distance of their ‘ centre ’ from any 
plane ; while (p) gives the distance of the centre of parallel 
forces of unlike sense. 

The results (a) and (^) have not, however, been restricted 
to the case in which m and n are forces. These quantities 
may be, as said before, any two magnitudes of the same 
kind — e. g., two masses, two areas, two volumes, &c. The 
case in which one — say n — ^is negative may also be repre- 
sented by supposing m and —n to be a positive and a 
negative charge of electricity. 

When m and are quantities of matter, the point G is 
called their centre of mass (see Statics, vol. i., Art. 90). 

When m and 7 i are positive, the magnitude m-\-n is 
associated with G ; and if the magnitude associated with 
P is ~n, the magnitude m—ni?, associated with G. 


A n 


(mo 






As 


Let there be any number of 
given points, A-^, A^, A^,... 


Fig. 10. 


(Fig. 10) with which are asso 
ciated any given magnitudes 
OT3... respectively, and 
take the centre, ^22 j magnitudes %, then take 

the centre, ^123: of magnitude + m^ at and the 
magnitude % at A^, then the centre of + + at 
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and % at and so on. In this way we arrive at a final 
point, G, which is the centre of the whole system of magni- 
tudes. It is required to express the distance of this point 
from any plane in terms of the given magnitudes and the 
distances of their associated points from the plane. 

This is easily done by (a). For, if the distances of 
A2, A.^,,,, from any plane are, respectively, z^,... 

and Z12 is the distance of plane, we have by (a), 

_ z-i + W2 ^2 

Z-tn — — • 

Also if .^223 is distance of i'ii® plane, 

„ _(% + %)% + ^^3 ^3 

^•toq — ■ 

_ ^2 + ^2 ^2 + ^3 

Hence, by repeated applications of the simple result (a), 
if 5 is the distance of G from the plane, 


m-i Zj +9^202 + z^ + m,2 z^ + ... 

' 2 mz 

2 m 


( 8 ) 


The plane of reference, PP, may be such that some of the 
points are at one side of it and some at the other side. In 
this case some of the ^‘s are positive and some negative, the 
side of the plane which we take as positive being a matter 
of choice. 

If the points A^, A2,... are not all in one plane, to de- 
termine the position of G, we shall require to find its 
distances from some three planes of reference. If the points 
Ai, Ao,.,. all lie in one plane, it will be sufiicient to find 
the distances of G from any two lines in this plane. In 
this case PP (Fig. 9) may be supposed to be a mere line in 
the plane of the given points, although, strictly speaking, 
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it represents, in this case, a plane perpendicular to the 
j)lane of the points. If the points A^, stll lie on 
a right line, G lies on this line, and its position will he 
known if its distance from any other line is known. 

When are masses, G is their centre of mass, 

and equation (y) expresses the Theorem of Mass Moments, 
the product mz, of any mass, m, and the distance, z, of 
its centre of mass from a plane being called the moment of 
the mass with resyect to the plane. 

Cor. The sum of the moments of any masses with respect 
to any plane passing through their centre of mass is zero. 

Even when %, mg, mg,... are not masses, but any magni- 
tudes of the same kind (forces, areas, &c.) we shall refer to 
(y) as the Theorem of Mass Moments. 

When m-^, mg,... are the magnitudes of a system of 

parallel forces acting at A^, A^, A^,,., in any common 
direction, the point G is called the centre of the system 
of parallel forces. 

It is evident that the distances Zy,z^,.,. need not be per- 
pendiculars ; they may be oblique distances— all, of course, 
measiu’ed in the same direction. 

The work of practical calculation is often facilitated by 
forming tables of masses, distances, and products, in columns, 
as in the following example. 

Examples. 

1 . At the vertices. A, B, C (Fig. 1 1) 
of a triangle and at the middle 
points, a, b, c, of the opposite sides 
act parallel forces whose magnitudes 
and senses are represented in the 
figure; find the position of the centre 
of the system. 

The position of the centre will be 
known if its distances from any two 
sides, AB and AO, are known. 
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To find its distance from AB, let the length of the perpen- 
dicular from C on AB he y; and form a table of forces and 
distances of their points of application from AB as in the fol- 
lowing scheme, taking as positive those forces which act in the 
sense of that at A :■ — ■ 


I’oroes. 

Distances 
from A B. 

Products. 

Distances 
from AQ. 

Products. 


0 

0 

0 

0 



— 8 

0 

0 


B 

8 p 

0 

0 


\b 

-?,B 


-32 


0 

0 

Q 

— I2q 


0 

0 


72 

— 2 


- 3 P 


1 

GO 


The sum of the first column answers to S m, the denominator 
of (5), p. 2 9, while the sum of the third column answers to S mz, 
the numerator, so that the perpendicular distance of the centre 
from AB is 


Drawing, then, a line parallel to AB at a distance fp (above 
C), we know that G lies somewhere on this line. 

Denoting the perpendicular from B on AG by q, forming a 
table (column 4) of distances from AG, and a column (number 
5) of corresponding products, and dividing the sum of these 
products by the sum of the forces, we have the distance ol G 
from AC equal to 

— 89^ 

or 4q. 

— 2q 

Hence G lies on a line to the right of B distant 4^ from AC. 
The point of intersection of this with the previous line is G. 

2. From a solid homogeneous triangular prism is removed a 
portion by a plane parallel to the base cutting off - of the axis 
measured from the vertex ; find the distance of the centre of 
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4. From the middle point of one side of a triangle is drawn 
a perpendicular to the base ; find the distance, from the base, of 
the centre of area of the quadrilateral thus formed. 

Ans. If h is the height of the triangle, Ji. 

5. Find the position of the centre of area of a trapezium. 

Ans. It is on the line joining the middle points of the two 

parallel sides, and if the lengths of these sides are a and b, and 
h the perpendicular distance between them, its distance from the 
side a is 

3 (« + &) ■ 

6. Prove that the distance of the centre of area of a triangle 
from any plane is one-third of the algebraic sum of the distances 
of its vertices from the plane. 

(The centre of area of any triangle is the same as the centre 
of mass of three equal particles placed at its vertices.) 

7. Prove that the distance of the centre of area of a plane 
quadrilateral from any plane is 

where Ss is the sum of the distances of its vertices, and C the 
distance of the point of intersection of its diagonals, from the 
plane. 

11. Continuously Distributed Forces. We shall now 
find the centre of a system of parallel forces distributed 
continuously over a j^lane area, in a few simple cases which 
do not require the application of the Integral Calculus. 

(i) If normal pressure acts all over any plane area 
in ■ such a way that its intensity is the same at all points, 
the resultant pressure acts at the centre of area (‘ centre of 
gravity,’ so called) of the figme. For, if at any two 
points, A, JB, in the given figure we take any two elements 
of area, the pressures on them are directly proportional 
to the areas themselves, and the resultant of these forces 
acts at a point in the line A£ dividing it into segments 
inversely as the forces, i. e., inversely as the areas ; hence 

D 
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elements, sucli as PQ ; describe any solid cone baving AF 
for its axis, and let this cone be represented by MAN. 
Prom all the points of division of AB draw planes parallel 
to the base MN of the cone, thus dividing' the cone into an 
indefinitely great number of thin circular plates. The 
volume of the plate at Pis itJPF^xBQ,, and since the 
thicknesses of the plates are all equal to PQ, the volume 
of the plate is proportional to PP^, i. e., to PA^. Hence 
the volumes of the plates vary exactly as the forces of the 
given system, and therefore the centre of volume of the 
plates is identical with the centre of the force system ; but 
the former (centre of volume of the cone) is AB from A ; 
therefore, &c. 

(4) If parallel forces act at all points of a right line 
AB, in such a way that the force at any point P is propor- 
tional to the product of the distances PA, PB of P from 
the extremities of the line, the resultant force acts at the 
middle point of AB. 

Por, taking a point, P', whose distance from B is equal 
to that of P from A, the forces at P and F are evidently 
equal ; their resultant therefore acts at the middle of AB. 
Hence the system of forces from A to this middle point 
is the same as the system from B to this point ; the re- 
sultant, therefore, of the whole system acts at the middle 
point of AB. 

(5) If each infini- 
tesimal element of any 
plane area is acted upon 
by normal pressure pro- 
portional conjointly to the 
magnitude of the area and 
to the distance of the 
element from a given plane, the magnitude of the resultant 
pressure will be proportional to the product of the whole 
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LIQUID PEESSUBE ON PLANE SURFACES. 



Blementary Cases. 

12. Intensity of Pressure produced by G-ravity. Let 
ACB, Pig*. 14, be a vessel of any shape containing water 
or other homogeneous 
liquid. Then at each 
point, P, of the liquid 
the action of gravity pro- 
duces a certain intensity 
of pressure, the magnitude 
of which we proceed to 
find. At P draw an in- 
definitely small horizontal element of area — s square inches, 
suppose — and on the contour of this area describe a ver- 
tical cylinder. PA. Consider now the separate equilibrium 
(Art. 3) of the liquid in this cylinder. 

If PA is .2 inches in length, the volume of the cylinder 
= .z.s cubic inches, and if the specific weight of the 
liquid is w pounds’ weight per cubic inch, the weight 
of the cylinder = wzs. This cylinder is acted upon by 
a vertically upward pressure on the base 5 at P and a 
system of horizontal pressures round its curved surface, 
in addition to its weight— omitting, for the present, the 
surface pressure at A produced by the atmosphere or any 
other cause. 
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If _/j pounds’ weiglit per square inch is tlie intensity 
of pressure at P, the upward pressure on the base 5 is yj . s. 
Resolving forces vertically, we have, then, 

p .s — wz .8 \ 

. • . ‘p = wz.^ (a) 

which gives the required intensity of pressure. 

If the surface intensity of pressure is pounds’ weight 
per square inch, this will be added to the value (a), by 
Pascal’s principle ; hence the complete value of y is given 
by the equation 

y^wzyp^ (^) 

Observe that we have not assumed the bounding surface 
AB to be horizontal. 

Without any reference to the shape of the surface AB, 
we can see that the intensity of pressure is the same 
at all points P, Q, ... which lie in the same horizontal 
plane. 

Por, draw PQ ; at P and Q qdace two indefinitely small 
equal elements of area, perpendicularly to PQ ; form a 
cylinder having for axis and these little areas for 
bases, and consider the separate equilibrium of the liquid 
enclosed in this cylinder. The forces keeping it in equili- 
brium are its weight, a system of j)ressures all round 
its curved surface, and the pressures on its bases at P and Q. 
Resolving forces along PQ for equilibrium, neither the 
weight nor the system of j)ressures on the curved surface 
will enter the equation ; therefore the pressure on the base 
5 at P = the pressure on the (equal) base ^9 at Q,\ that is, 
the intensity at P = the intensity at 

From this it follows that the bounding surface AB 
on which at all points there is either no pressure, or 
pressure of constant intensity, must he a horizontal plane. 
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For, take any two points, P, ^ horizontal plane, 
and let their vertical distances below AB be z and /. 

Then by (/3), we have 

wz' +p^ = ioz+pQ\ 

. • . / = z, 

that is, all points in the same horizontal plane are at 
the same depth below the surface yiJi— which proves AB 
to be a horizontal plane. 

It is usual to speak of the surfoce, AB, of contact 
of the licpdd with tlie atmosphere as the/re^ surface of 
the liquid. It is simply a surface at each point of which 
the intensity of pressure is constant, the constant being 
the atmospheric intensity. 

The result at which we have arrived may be also stated 
thus — all points in a heavy homogeneous liquid at rollick the 
intensity of pressure is the same lie in a horizontal plane ; 
and from this it follows that if a mass of water partly 
enclosed by subterranean rocks, &c., has access to the 
atmosphere by any number of channels, the level of the 
water will be the 
same in all these 
channels. It is 
to be carefully 
observed that z 
in (a) and {f) is 
the depth of the 
point B if if) 
below the free surface — not the distance, PP, of the point P 
from the roof of the cavity in which the water is partly 
confined. 

We may here, if we please, consider the separate equili- 
brium of a small vertical cylinder of the liquid terminating 
at P, and we shall have simply the result (/3) in which, 
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however, would now mean the vort,icaI downward com- 
ponent of the pressure intensity of the roof of th e eavity at 
1) on tlie water. But the result (/i) holds for the intensity 
of pressure at ]? if 7V/is put for z, where .// is tluj foot of 
the perpendicular from P on the plane of the frca; surl'accH 
ah, c(l, cf of the water ; for, nowhere in the liquid will i,h(> 
state of affairs he altered if wo iina^^ine the roof of the 
cavity to he removed, and the s])aee hDc iio he filled with 
water up to the level he. In this way we shall liavo a. 
vertical cylinder, PH, nnohstructed hy the roof, and t(!rra- 
inating on the free surface. 

It is usual to illustrate the faci; thafi all parfis of the fr(',(' 
surface of a liquid lie in a horiziontal ])lnn(^ hy fiihing 
a vessel, yiBC, of any shape and fitting’ ini.o it failies 
or funnels of various forms, and tlu'u ])ouring' watm* in 
through any one of these tuhes, the visihhi result heing 
that the water stands at the same level in all the fvilx'S. 
This is, indeed, nothing more than the luineijjhi of se])urate 
equilihrium (see end of Art. 3 ) ; for, these variously shapetl 
funnels may he supposed to have hcen surfaces traced out 
in imagination in a large vessel of wafior whose fre(,i surfaet’ 
was aj\ these imagined surfaces heing then rejdaced l)y 
material tubes, and the outside liquid removed. The level 
of the liquid in each tube would still he af. 

13. Superposed 
Liquids. If in a vessel, 
AOP, Fig, 16 , several 
liquids he placed as 
layers, one on toj) of 
another, there l)eing no 
chemical comhimition 
between them, the 
common surface of each 
pair or liquids is a horizontal plane. Let the specific 
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weights of the liquids he w,, The free ^urface, 

AB, has been already proved to be a horizontal plane 
(Art. I a) ; and the same process will prove CB, the surtece 
of separation of and to be a horizontal plane._ lor, 
in the liquid take any two points, Q, Q' (as m lig. 14 » 
p. 37), in the same horizontal plane. Then by taking a 
slender horizontal cylinder having QQ! axis, we prove 
that the intensity of pressure at Q = that at Q 
taking a vertical cylinder Qnin, at Q, considering rs 
separate equilibrium, we find that if p is the intensity . 
of pressure at Q, and Qm =: mn — p, 
p = wpja-^io^y. 

Similarly if Q,' m' n' is the vertical line at Q!, and 
Q'iu'= x', m' oi' — /, 

p — ^o^x' + wp/. 

Hence , , v ( ,\ 

{x — x') — tox (y — y) 

But Q,n= Q'n', i.e., »+y = »'+y', x-x' = p -p ', 
so that unless x-«/^ o and p'-p == o, equation (i) will 
give iOi = which is not the case, by hypothesis. 

Hence we must have 

Qm = Q'')n', and mn = on' 71', 

and since this holds for all points Q, Q in the same 
horizontal plane, all points, m, on',... in the surface CD are 
at the same height above the same horizontal plane ; 
therefore CD is a horizontal xilane. Similarly, by taking 
two points in the same horizontal plane in the liquid W3, 
we prove that BF is a horizontal plane. 

If p and are the thicknesses of the layers oi\ and 00^, 
and if 7^ is a point in at a depth 0 below the surface, 
EF, of Wg, the intensity of pressure, p, at B is given by 
the equation ^ ^ ^ (a) 
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to wliicli, if atmospheric (or other) pressure acts on the 
uppermost surface AB., must he added the intensity of 
this surface pressm’e, so that 

+ \ (3) 

Similarly for any number whatever of superposed layers. 

Each layer of liquid, in fact, acts as an atmosphere, 
producing' an intensity of pressure on the next layer below 
it equal to 

'udh, (4) 

where lo is the specific weight of the layer and Ji its 
thickness. 

If the are measured in centimetres and the w% in 
grammes’ weight per cubic centimetre, the above equations 
express in grammes’ weight per square cm. 

The method of regarding any layer of liquid, even loleu 
there is only one liqidd in question, as an aimosphere pro- 
ducing an intensity of p'esstore given hj (4) on the layer 
on which it rests, this intensity being then transmitted un- 
altered to all points below (by Pascal’s principle) is one 
which we shall frequently employ in the sequel. 

Erom the general principle [Statics, vol. i.. Art. 121) 
that, for stable equilibrium, any system of material particles 
acted upon by gravity only must arrange themselves 
into such a configuration that their centre of gravity 
occupies the lowest position that it can possibly occupy, it 
follows that in a system of superposed liquids of diflerent 
densities they must arrange themselves so that the density 
of each liquid is greater than that of any one above it. 

Again, if ABC, Eig. 17, rej)resents a vertical section of a 
vessel of any shape into which are poured two different 
liquids, AB and BG, which do not mix, the system will 
settle down into a position in which the centre of gravity 
of the whole mass occupies the lowest position that it can 
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ec^lp3^ and the vertical heights, h, IL of surfaces, 

t and C, above the common surface, of the liquids will 
lO inversely inopor- 
ional to the specific 
veig'hts of the li- 
Liiids. 

To see the latter, 

VO may take any 
5oint (most con- 
veniently a point in the common sm*face B) and equate 
tiKe intensity of pressure produced there hy everything 
xt one side of the point to the intensity of pressure pro- 
duced hy everything at the opposite. Thus, letw and w he 
Lire specific weights of the liquids and BC, respectively ; 
aolect a point, P, in the common surface B. Then^ if 
is the dilference of level between B and A, the intensity 
of* pressure produced at P b}’’ the liquid AB and the over- 
lying atmosphere at A is 

w/i + J)q. 

Also, B being the difference of level of P and G, the 
intensity of pressure at P produced by the right-hand 
liquid and the atmosphere above G is 

w' h' •+■ 

There is only one intensity of pressure at P ; hence these 
must be equal ; _ . _ ^ ^ (5) 

which shows that the heights of the free surfaces above the 
common surface, B, of the liquids are inversely as theii 
spiecific weights. 

Thus, if AB is mercury and BG water, the surface G 
will be 1 3-596 times as high above B as the surface A is. 

As an example, let two liquids, AB, BG, dig. 18, be 
poured into a narrow circular tube held fixed in a vertical 
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plane, the lengths of the arcs occupied by the liquids being 
assigned ; it is required to find their positions of equi- 

The figure of equilibrium will be 
defined by the angle, Q, which the 
radius, 0^, to the common surface 
of the liquids makes with the verti- 
cal, 01). 

Let the angles, A0.B, BOG, sub- 
tended by the liquid threads at the 
centre of the circle be a, a'; let 
their specific weights be w, w', re- 
spectively ; and let r be the radius of the circle. 

Equate the intensity of pressure produced at B by the 
one liquid to that produced by the other. The difference 
of level between B and A is r {cos 0 — cos (0 + a)}, and this 
multiplied by w is the pressure intensity at B due to 
the first liquid. The difference of level of B and C is 

r {cos 0— cos [d —6). 

Hence 



Fig. i8. 


w {cos0 — cos(^l + a)} = ?/{cos 6)-cos (a — 0)}, . (6) 

■ ■ ( 7 ) 


w'sin^ 10 sin^ - 

. ■ . tan 0 = 3 ^ 


w sin a -\-w sin a 


The equation (6) is easily seen to express the fact that 
the centre of gravity of the system of two liquid threads 
has, in the position of equilibrium, the greatest vertical 
depth below 0 that any geometrical displacement of the 
two liquid threads could give it. Eor, the centre of gravity 
of the thread AB lies on the radius bisecting AB and is at 

. a 

sin - 

a distance from 0 [Statics, Art. i66); its ver- 
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. a 
sm- 

tical deptli l3elow 0 is th.erefore a r — cos (- + ^) j 

tke weight of the liquid AB is prox^ortional to raw. Heuce 
if z is the dei)th of the ceutre of gravity, G, of the two 
liquids, we have, hy mass-moments, 

[aw -f a' w') - 

— aw sin ^ cos + 0 ^ + aw' sin ^ cos'(^~ — d'j . . (8) 

If we make 0 such that 0 is a maximum, by equating to 
zero the differential coeffieient of the right side of (8), we 
have the result (6). Of course it follows from the elements 
of Statics that G is in the vertical radius OB. (The 
reactions of the tube all pass through 0 , &c.) 

14. Pressure on a Plane Area. Let ABCB^ Tig. 13 , p. 35) 
represent a plane area occupying any assigned position in 
a heavy homogeneous liquid whose free surface is xOij. 

Then if lo (pounds’ weight per cubic inch, suppose) is 
the specific weight of the liquid, and z (inches) is the 
depth, BN, of any point below xOy, the intensity of pres- 
sure at B, due solely to the weight of the liquid, is wz. 
Hence (case 5, p. 35) the resultant pressure on one side 
of the area is , _ t \ 

where A (square inches) is the magnitude of the area, and z 
is the depth, GQ, (inches), of its centre of area below the 
free surface. 

If on the free surface, xOy, there is intensity of pressure 
(atmospheric or other) of ;^o (pounds’ w^eight per square 
inch), this pressure will produce its resultant, Ap^, a,t G, 
and the total pressure on one side of the area is 

A{zw+p^) (^) 
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As before pointed ont (p. 36) tlio pressure (a) due to the 
liquid does not act at G, but at some point lower down. 

If a plane area; Pig-. 1 6, p. 40, occupies an aBsigned 
position in a liquid on the surface of which are su];)erposed 
given columns of other licpiids, the resultant pressure on 
the area is easily found, l^br, if i is idu) deq>th of the 
centre, <?, of area hehno the mirfaae ’E.h\ of the liquid W;, , 
the pressure of this liquid is where A is the magni- 

tude of the area. Also the column AI) jiroducos a resultant 
pressure equal to A]iy(\^ where //, is the thickness of the 
column ; the second column produces AJi.^ \ so that the 
total pressure on & is 

(y) 

and similarly for any number of liquids, the resultant 
pressure will be 

A. (/q i[\ 4- VC;, 4- . . . + 5 v/)„), ... (6) 

where z is the depth of G helmo the mrfacc of the liqidcl, w„, 
in which the area lies. 


E.\’Amples. 

1. If a plane area, occu})yiug any position in a liqtxid, is 
lowered into the liquid by a motion of translation unaccom- 
panied by rotation, show that the ])oint of aj)i)lii'ation of the 
resultant pressure on one side of the urea rises towaixls the 
centre of area, G, tbe more the area is lowoi’ed. (See Fig. 20 .) 

Draw the horizontal plane CD, tinxelving the boundary 
of the area at its highest point, and consider the pressures 
due separately to the layer between GD and the free surface, 
AB, and to the mass of liquid below CD. Since there is no 
change in the position of the area I'elative to the liqxxid below 
CD, this latter pressure will always act with constant magni- 
tude and point of application, f ; but the pressure of the super- 
incumbent layer, always acting at G, increases in magnitude 
with X, the distance between AB and CD. Hence of the two 
parallel forces — at f and G — the first remains constant, while 
the second continually increases ; their resultant, therefore, gets 
nearer anti nearei’ to G as GD is lowered. 
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2. A triangular area of 100 square feet has its vertices at 
depths of 5, 10, and 18 feet below the surface of water; find 
the resultant pressure on the area, the atmospheiic intensity 
being 15 pounds’ weight per square inch. 

Ans. 127-12 tons’ weight. 

3. Find the depth of a point in water at which the intensity 
of the water pressure is equal to that due to the atmosphere. 

ylws. About 34I feet. 

4. A rectangular vessel 1 foot high, one of whose faces is 6 
inches broad, is fiilled to a height of 4 inches with mercury, the 
remainder being filled with water ; find the total pressure 
against this face, the atmosj)heric intensity being 15 pounds’ 
weight per square inch. 

Ans. About 1117^ pounds’ weight. 

5. Into a vessel containing mercury is poured water to a 
height of 8 inches above the mercui-y. If a rectangular area 
6 inches in lieight is immersed vertically so that part lies in the 
mercury and part in the water, find the length of the area im- 
mersed in the mercury when the fluid pressure on this portion 
is equal to that on the portion in the water. 

Ans. Nearly 1-39 inches. 

6. Into a vessel containing a liquid of specific gravity p is 
poured water to a height a. If a rectangular area of height h 
is immersed vertically, part in the water and part in the lower 
liquid, find the length of the area in this liquid when the fluid 
])ressures on the two portions are equal, 

V {2a — hY + h{2a — h) (i-f-p) — (2a — 7 i) 

Ans. 

^ + P 

7. A beaker containing liquid is placed in one pan of a 
balance, and is counterpoised by a mass placed in the other pan. 
If a solid body suspended by a string held in the hand is then 
immersed in the liquid, what will be the effect on the balance 1 

If the string sustaining the solid is attached to the arm from 
which the pan containing the beaker is suspended, and the 
system counterpoised by a mass in the other pan, will the state 
of the balance be the same whether the body is immersed in the 
beaker or not 1 
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and so on. Thus, instead of calculating the pressures on the 

sejjai’ate strips, Zm^^, L^m^, L^m^, ... and equating them to - 

n 

of the pressure on LB, we take successive rectangles each having 
one side LM in the free surface. This is simpler. 

Now the pressure on LB is ah.^^.w; the pressure on Lm^ is 

ax^.~.w, pressure on Lm„ is ax, . — . w : hence 

2 2 




11. A triangular area, ABO, has its vertex A in the surface 
of water, its plane vertical, and its base BO horizontal ; divide 
the area by liorizontal lines into n strips on which the water 
pressures shall he equal. 

Ans. The depths of the successive lines of division are 


" 0 * 



12. A trapezium whose plane is vertical has one of the 
jiai'allel sides in the free surface of a liquid ; divide the ai'ea by 
a horizontal line into two parts on which the liquid pressures 
are equal. 

Let a, h be the parallel sides, the former lying in the surface ; 
let h = height of trapezium ; let c = b — a, and x = depth of 
the required line ; then x is given by the equation 

2c(2x®~7i®)-f-3a7j(2x^— /0 = o (i) 

The root of this equation which is relevant lies between 
— and — , which, respectively, correspond to the cases of 
examples 7 and 8. 


E 
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By putting ~=5/c and dopriving (i) of itn 

second ternij -wo liave 

4;3'>-3Fi3 + 7c*-3/c"2 = o, .... (2) 

where z:==.y-\-\h. Now (2) can always ho solved hy either of 
the well known results, 

4 cos”0 — 3 COS0-CO8 30 = o, .... (3) 

or 4 cosh'’ 0—3 cosh 0 — cosh 30 = 0 (4 ) 

Thus, putting in ( 2 ) equal to P 00s 0, avc have, to deter- 
mine 0, 2-|-3 7 c~P 

cos 30 = — i 5 ) 


But if the numerator of (3) is greater than tho denominator, 
we must put = ¥ cosh 0, and 0 is to ho foxnul iToni tho (upia- 

= („) 


In either case 3 0 is known from a table of circular or hyper- 
bolic cosines, and thence z, &c. 

If the horizontal lino is to he drawn so that tho pressure oji 
the upper trapezium = “ of the pressure on the whole area, 

the equation for ca is 

2 TC c a;'’ -b 3 nalhx^ — (3 a -f 2 c) /i”, 


which can he solved in exactly the same way. 

When 6 = 0, or the area is a ti’ianglo with its base in the 

*/ 3 

surface and vertex down, the values of z in (2) are o, + 3 

the first of which alone ia relevant to tho problem, since the latter 
two give, respectively, a value of cc which is > h, and a negative*, 
value of X — both of which are ^^hysically impossible. 


13 . A cube is filled with a liquid, and held with a diagonal 
vertical ; find the pressures on one of the lower and one of the 
upper faces. 

Ans. W and — W, where F” = the weight of the 
V 3 -vs 

liquid in the cube. 
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14. A circular area is immersed in a homogeneous liquid, a 
tangent to^ the circle lying in the free surface, A being the 
highest point of the circle ; draw a chord, BG, of the circle 
perpendicular to the diameter through A so that the pressure 
on the triangle ABG shall be a maximum. 

Ans, The distance of BQ from A is of the diameter. 

15. A triangular area, ABC, occupies any position in a liquid; 
find a point, 0, in its area such that the liquid pressures on the 
parts BOG, GOA, and A OB shall be proportional to three given 
numbers. 

Let a, y be the depths of A, B, G below the free surface ; 
let the ratios of the pressures on the above areas, respectively, 
to the pressure on the whole triangle ABG be p^, p^, p^ ; let s 
be the depth of 0, and put ai for m-j-a + jS + y; then x is deter- 
mined from the cubic 

[ Pa I P 3 _ I /j.\ 

x~a x—/3'^x—y a + j3 + y‘ * ’ • w 

Assuming a>l3>y, the value of x in this equation which is 
> a is the only one relevant, because the values which are 
between a arid /3 and between ^ and y give negative values of z. 

The position of 0 is completely defined by its areal co- 
ordinates, i.e., by the ratios of the areas BOG, GOA, AOB to 
the area ABG, If these ratios are I, m, n, respectively, the 
equations are 

^(®+/3 + y) = Pi(a-l-jS + y), .... ( 2 ) 

and two similar, where 2 ; is la-\-m^-\-ny. When 2 : is known 
from (i), Hs found from ( 2 ) ; &c. 

16. A triangle has its base, BG, in the free surface of a liquid, 
and its vertex, A, down ; find a point, 0, in its area such that 
the pressures oir BOG, GOA, AOB shall be proportional to three 
given numbers. 

Ans. If the pressures on these areas are to the pressure on 
ABC in the ratios Pi : P 2 : pj, and h is the deq)th of A, the point 
0 is the intersection of a horizontal line at a depth h with 
a line drawn from A to a point, B, in BG such that 

BB p 
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With regard to the layer ACBB, if oa is its thickness, we 
know that it produces at all points on CP and at all points 
below (Art. 13 ) an intensity of pressure equal to 

w 

and since this pressure is uniformly distributed over the 
area nrm, its resultant is (case i, Art. ii). 


Awx acting at G, 


(5) 


where G is the centre of area of nrm and A the magnitude 
of the area. 

Hence, if we knew the magnitude and point, ig, of 
application of the pressure of the liquid below (IZ?, we 
should have the magnitude and point, 7, of application of 
the pressure of the whole liquid below AP on the area by 
a simple composition of two parallel forces acting at G and 
Jg. This wo shall presently illustrate by a few simple 
examples. 

Thus we obtain the fol- 
lowing construction for the 
centre of pressure, /,on a plane 
area (Fig. ai) occupying any 
position in a liquid : through 
the highest point, n, on the 
contour of the figure, draw 
a horizontal plane, CP, the 
free surface of the liquid being AP’, from the centroid, G, 
(or ‘ centre of gravity ’) of the figure draw a vertical line 
meeting these planes in P and Q suppose /g to be the 
(known) position of the centi’e of pressure if the surface of 
the liquid were CP ; draw Q7 q, and from P draw PI 
parallel to Qig, meeting Gi^ in L This point I is the 
required centre of pressure on the area. W e shall presently 
proceed to illustrate this method by some simple examples. 




Kg. 22. 
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Special Cases of Centre of Pressure. 

(i) To fmd the position of the centre of jn'ossiire on a 
plane yiarallelogram, whose ylane is vertical^ loith one side in 
the free smface. 

Let AECJD, Fig. 2,2,, be the parallelogram. Let the 
area be divided into an indefinitely great number of in- 
definitely narrow strips, of 
which mnsr is the type, and 
let E and F be the middle 
points of the sides AB and 
CD. Then the middle point 
of every strip lies on the line 
FF. Also if CO is the depth 
of the strip ms below AB, 
and w the specific weight of the liquid, the intensity of 
pressure is the same at all points in the strip and (Art. 12) 
equal to and tbe resultant pressure on the strip acts at 
its middle point, i. e., at the intersection,/, ms with FF. 
ITence the resultant pressure on the whole parallelogram 
acts at some point on FF. Also, since the areas of the 
strips are all equal, the series of pressures on them are 
simply proportional to their distances from AB ; therefore 
(case 2, p. 34) the point of application of the resultant 
l>ressure is | of FF from F. Denote this point by T. Then 

FT^I-FF (a) 

If h is the height of the parallelogram, and p the 

perpendicular distance of the centre of pressure, T, from 

the surface « _ 2 7, / m 

F — n {^(x) 

If the plane of the parallelogram is not vertical, the 
same point, / will still be the centre of pressure. For, if 
the area is inclined to the vertical at any angle, 0, and x is 
the perpendicular distance of / from AB, we have 

X —fF . cos 0 ; 
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and as 0 is the same for all tlie strips, tlie pressures 
on them will still be proportional to their distances fE, &c. 

(a) To find the position of the centre of pressure on a 
plane triangle having one side in the free surface, and vertex 
doim. 

Let ABE be the triangle. Divide the area, as before, 
into an indefinitely great number of strips, of which ts is 
the type. Let x be the perpendicular distance of this strip 
from the base AB. Now compare this with another strip, 
f s', whose perpendicular distance from E is also x. Let h 
be the height of the triangle, a = AB, k = the indefinitely 

small breadth of each strip. Then tn = — ; so that 

(Art. 14) the pressure on this strip is 

^^x(h—x)w (i) 

h ^ ' 

But this is also the pressure on the second strip, t' s' . 

For, 25'?/ -j a, and the depth oit' n' i^h-x\ therefore (1) 

is the pressure on this strip. Since each strip is pressed at 
its middle point, and since all the middle points lie on BE, 
the resultant acts at some point on EE. Also we have just 
seen that the pressures along EE are equal at two points 
such that the distance of one from E = the distance of the 
other from E. Hence (case 4> P* 35) resultant pressure 
acts at the middle gooint, M, of EE ; that is, 

EM^IEE 0) 

If p is the perpendicular distance of M from the surface 
p—\h [fi') 

Also, whatever be the angle of inclination of the plane 
of the triangle to the vertical, the same point, M, is 
the centre of pressure. 
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(3) To find the position ofi the centre of pressure on a 
plane triangle having a vertex in the free smface anil its base 
horizontal. 

Let ACE be the triang*!©. Then a combination of the 
two results just proved will enable ns to find Q„ the ceniire 
of pressnro. For, complete the parallclog’ vmiAJWa Then 
the pressnro on the parallelogram is the resultimt of the 
pressures on the two triangles. .But since all th.o narrow 
horizontal strips into which the given triangle ACI) can l)e 
divided have their middle points (centres of pressnro 
for each of them) ranged along Al<\ the resnltiint pressure 
on the triangle acts somewhere on A.F, .loin the point, iJ/, 
ol application of one of the two parallel forces to tlie point, 
T, of application of the resultant, and produce MT to meet 
AT in Q, Then Q is the point of a,pplication of iiho 
pressure on AOE. 


Now 


QF 

MF 


FT 

TF 




QF: 


I FM, 


AQ 


(y) 

^ If h is the height of the triangle, and p the porpcndienlar 
distance of Q from the f ree smface, 


T — {y) 

and, as before, the pointy Q, of application of the resultant 
j)ressure is the same whatever be the inclination of the 
plane of the triangle to the vertical. 

The result might have been deduced directly from case 3, 

p. 34. For, if the area be divided into strijis, wo have 
, £0 

mt — a, where a = CE, and w is the perpendicular from 


A on mt. Hence the pressure on the strip tnt is ^ so 

h 

that the pressures along AF £xxq proportional to the scpiares 
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of the distances of their points of application from A. The 
resultant, therefore, acts at a point f of the way down 
along AF. 

These three simple cases, combined with the principle 
(see p. 4a) of regarding any column of liquid as an atmo- 
sphere, producing its resultant pressure at the centre of area, 
will suffice for calculations concerning the centres of pres- 
sure of many plane polygonal and other figines occupying 
any positions in a liquid. 

Thus, let the area he nrm, Fig. r?o, p. 53 ; and suppose 
that, if all the liquid above the horizontal plane CP is 
removed, we know the depth, j centre of pressure, 

/g, of the remaining liquid below CP. Then, if Zq is 
the depth of G below CP, A = magnitude of the area, 
w = specific weight of the liquid, the pressure, at Jg 

Azq Iff. 

Let 0} — the thickness of the column AP. Then the 
pressure due to this column = Axw, and it acts at 0 . The 
resultant pressure (at 1 ) is of course the sum of these forces ; 
and if p is the depth of 1 below AP, we have, by the theorem 
of moments, 

p = {p,+x)^^+x, ..... ( 8 ) 


the point I dividing 2 g G so that 

7Jg _ X 

7 G~ Zo 


(0 


(4) To find tie q)osition of tie centre of pressure on a 
fiane triangle occupying any position in a liquid. 

Let APC, Fig. 33, be the triangle ; let A be its area, 
and a, /S, y the depths of its vertices below the free surface 
of the liquid. 

We shall calculate the distance of I, the centre of pressure. 
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from a side jBO of tlie triang'le. Let j) be the perpendicular 
from A on BG. 

If through G we draw a horizontal jdane, the column of 

liquid above this plane pro- 
duces a pressure equal to 
w at the centre of area of 
the triangle ABC, i. e., at 
the point whose distance 
from BC IB ^ p. Hence 
[Ayw, 

represent this force and the 
distance of its point of application from BC. 

Consider now the effect of the liquid below this hori- 
zontal plane through C. From B draw the horizontal plane 
cutting the area ABO in the line Bn, and consider separ- 
ately the pressure of this lic^uid on the areas and 
Bn A. 

(a) If, for convenience, we let x and y be the perpen- 
diculars from A and B on the horizontal plane through C, 

the area BnC = A and the qoerpendicular from n on BG 

IS p — . Now the pressure of the liquid below C on BnC 

acts at a point three-fourths of the way down Cm, where m 
is the middle point of Bn, and the distance of this point 

from BC is \p'~' Hence the pressure on BnG and 

the distance of its point of application from BG are re- 
jrreseiited by 

3 V 
~w, 4: 

X 


(- A— w, 1 7 ; 

''2 S m/ 


8 X- 

(1) Consider now the pressure on Bn A due to the 
liquid below C, Treat the column above Bn as an atmo- 
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sphere. It produces pressure at the centre of area of Bn A; 
and we easily find that this force and the distance of 
its point of application from BC are represented by 



There is, finally, the pressure on Bn A due to the liquid 
below Bn. This acts at the middle point of Am ; so that 
for this force we have 




) 


W "•4a? 

The sum of these four forces is, of course, 


^ A {a + 13 + y) w I 

and if the perpendicular from I on BC is denoted by p, we 
have, by moments (Art. 10 ) with reference to BC, 


^(a + /3 + y)p 





-L (iy + 


la ^ 


= (aa + ^ + y), 
since co=a — y,y = l3 — y. Hence 
%a + fi + y 
~ a + (3 + y 

with similar values of q and f, the distances of I from A C 
and AB. 

Now this shows that I is the centre of gravity of three 
particles whose masses are proportional to 


3a + /3 + y, a + 2(3 + y, a + (3 + 2y, 
placed at A, B, C, respectively. Or, at A we can imagine 
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It k ul'-io easily seen tliat / is t!ie I'enire of i^raviiy 
ol’llireo partleles whose musses are jtro|a»ji tonal to o, ,el, y, 
phnted at thtniiiddlu jioinls <d’ the ItiseeiorH oflhe sides Ilf\ 
6V/, e/Z/j drawn from tlm ojijiosile veiiiei-s. 

And ill is i'vidimt that wtt huAO* also the ibno\vin'.r eon- 
struetion for I: at tlie mhldle jtoittfs of the sitles of the 
triano'lt* iniiijL^ine partieh'S whttse inasHes are potpoiiionul to 
tlui dejdhs of tliese jioints ; then tlieir eenl-n* of lo-ravity Is 
the eentrc' of iiressnre (tf the triano-le. 

d'liti preeedini^ method of finding' / 1ms heen |.j;'ivt*n for 
the pnritose of ilhistratino; (he prtneiple (Art. 15) thnf 
any eoluinn ol litpdd uliove an area may he (resiled like 
an atinospliere. I'or (lie following' mneh more, eloixunl. 
invesllo-allon (he anihor is indehled to Mr. \V. H. Al'C’ay, 
If T. (k 1). 

Take any ]toini., O, in the area J/IC; let the perpendi- 
enlar Irom 0 on the surlaee of ilu' liipiid lie f”, the ptn'pen” 
(lieularH from U on Ihi' .sides Ii(.\ ('A, JH hein^^ .e, y, ^ ; 
also denot,e the areas of the t.rian<^ies Hi HI, (A) A, A AH 
by Ap A., A.,, respeetively. dheit evidently the line (A'H 
il produeed, divides tlm side AH into seo-ments proportional 
to A, Sind A^ inversely, while .Hi) divides AH inversely as 
A| to A.j ; lienee 0 is the <‘entre of mean position of the 
imints A, A’, (J for the systmn of nmliiples Aj, A.,, A.,, If 
then, A is the area AHC, we liuve 

A . f = Aj . tt-t- A. . /I ! A,5 . y ; . , . (1) 
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or, if p, q, r are the perpendiculars from A, B, C on the 
opposite sides, q y 

C= - • « + - ^ ( 2 ) 

P i 

Now the intensity of pressure at 0 is C • so that this 
can be considered as a superposition of intensities 

a 13 y 
- WO), — wy, - wz, 

jpq'^r 

i . e., of the intensities of pressure which would be produced 
i£ the sides BC, CA, and AB were placed in the surfaces of 

liquids whose specific weights are^ w, - w, and ^ w, re- 
spectively. Now the first of these liquids would produce a 
I’esultant pressure equal to 


P 

A X - X 

3 B 


w. 


i.e., 


acting at the middle point of the bisector of BC drawn 
from A (p. 55 ). Similarly for the other two liquids; so 
■fcliat the actual pressure on the triangle ABC is the result- 
ant of forces 


^ /law, A/3w, 


1 Ayw, 


acting at the middle points of the bisectors ; and its point 
of application is, of course, the same as the centre of gravity'- 
of particles whose masses are proportional to a, /3, y placed 
at these middle points ; and this is the second of the con- 
structions which we have given above for the point L 
for simplicity and elegance this proof of our construction 
leaves nothing to be desired. 
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Examples. 

1. A triangular area whose height is 12 feet has its base 
horizontal and vertex uppermost in water ; find the depth to 
which its vertex must be sunk so that the difference of level 
between the centre of area and the centre of pressure shall be 
8 inches. 

Ans. Eour feet. 

2. Eind the depth of the centre of pressure on a trapezium 
having one of the parallel sides in the surface of the liquid. 

Ans. If the side a is in the surface and h below, li being 
the height of the trapezium, the depth of the centre of pressure 

h'^h + a 
2 2 & + a’ 

and it lies, of course, on the line joining the middle points of a 
and b. 

3. In the last example find the position of the centre of 
pressure by geometrical construction. 

(Break up the area into a parallelogram and a triangle, or 
two triangles.) 

4. The plane of a trapezium being vertical, and its parallel 
sides horizontal, to what depth must the upper side be sunk in 
a liquid so that the centre of pressure shall be at the middle 
point of the area ? 

Ans. The parallel sides being a and of which the upper, 

a, must be the greater, the required depth = — ^ 7i, where h = 
height of the tiupezium. a — o 

5. Show how to find, by geometrical construction, the position 
of the centre of pressure on a plane quadrilateral occupying any 
position. 

6. Find the depth of the centre of pressure of a plane quadri- 
lateral in terms of the depths of its vertices and the depth of 
the point of intersection of the diagonals. 

Ans. If a, I3, y, 8, ^ are the depth of the vertices and inter- 
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section of diagonals, and if s = a4-/3 + y + 8 , and denotes 

+ /3^ + + 8 ^ the depth is 

4 s-C 

7. A rectangular area of height h is immersed vertically in a 
liquid with one side in the surface ; show how to draw a hori- 
zontal line across the area so that the centres of pressure of the 
parts of the area above and below this line of division shall be 
equally distant from it. 

Ans. The line of division must be drawn at a depth 

Atzi.h. 

2 

8 . Supposing a rectangular vessel whose base is horizontal to be 
divided into two water-tight compartments by means of a rigid 
diaphragm moveable round a horizontal axis lying in the base of 
the vessel ; if water is poured into the compartments to different 
heights, find the horizontal force which, applied to the middle 
point of the upper edge of the diaphragm, will keep this dia- 
phragm vertical, and find the pressure on the axis. 

Ans. Let a be the length of the axis, c the height of the 
vessel, h and K the heights of the water in the compartments 

{h>h ') ; then the required force is ^ M;,and the pressure 

on the axis is | a ^ (/j®— //®) w. 

16. Lines of Resistance. Supposing Fig. 24 to re- 
present a vertical transverse section, ABCJD, of an embank- 
ment wbich is pressed by water on the side AB (assumed 
vertical), if we take any horizontal section, BQ,, of the 
embankment and consider the equilibrium of the portion, 
JRQAI), above this section, we see that it is acted upon by 
its weight and also by the water pressure which is a 
horizontal force acting at a point two-thirds of the way 
down AQ. Taking the resultant of these two forces, its 
line of action, intersects the section 7^ Q in a point X, the 
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calculation of tlio ijosition of wliicli is of great importance 
in tlie construction of reservoirs. 

As the section liQ varies in position, the point X 
describes a curve which is called a line of resukmee. For 
the simple case in which the embankment is formed of 
homogeneous material and the transverse vertical section is 
a trapezium, wo proceed to give a simple rule for tracing 


/O' 



sections. 

To calculate the forces acting on the portion EQAE, 
produce BD and QA to meet in 0, and consider its weight 
as the weight, W, of BQO acting through the centre 
of gravity, (?, of this triangle accompanied by an upward 
vertical force, the weight of DAO acting at g, the 
centre of gravity of the triangle DAO. 

Consider also the pressure against AQ&& the pressure, E, 
of water against OQ, the level of the water reaching to 
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^ force acting' two-thirds of the way down OQ^ 

and therefore through G — accompanied hy the reversed 
pressure, Pq, of the water against OA, this force acting 
through g ; and also the reversed water ]pressure against 
AQ, due to a constant head OA, this force acting towards 
the right of the figure through m, the middle point 
ofAQ. 

Let OQ — g, OA — y^,w — specific weight of the water, 
Ilf — specific weight of embankment, m — tan BOA, I ~ 
leng’th (perpendicular to the plane of the paper) of the 
embankment. 

Then 


W—\mlvfi/, P = \lw'f, W^-=\mlw'yf, P^—\lwyf 

If P is the resultant of W and P, the resultant of Wq 
and Pq, we have 

P =- V'i{;^ + w'^.y"^, acting at G, 


Pq — - f w'^.yf, acting at g. 


and P is parallel to P^^ , each making with the horizon an 
vf 

angle whose tangent is — tan BOA. To construct this di- 

w 

rection, taking BA to represent w, produce BA to B' so that 
AB' represents w ' ; draw OB ' ; then P is perpendicular to 
OB', and is therefore of constant direction for all sections 
PQ,. 

The resultant of the two unlike parallel forces 72 at (? and 
Pq at g is part of the force acting on the portion PQAB. 
Suppose this resultant to act at the point t on the line gG 
(v^hich, of course, passes through 0 and through the middle 
points, i, n, of AB and BG). 
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Then 



to 

Gg GgxGO' 

gO being produced to 0' so that // 6 = 00 . Heuco 

(") 

and this shows that t can be found by draAving a liae 
ff' parallel to On at a distanco equal to gO, ('reeling a lu'r- 
pendicular at G to On ineeting^//'^ in ./I and llu'u dniwing 
ft jjerpendicular to /'Ob Hence hi — . A',) acts in live? line',// 
which is perpendicular to OJf. 

With this force must finally be coupled the hori/.nntal 
force ho. OA.AQ acting at m in the sense mil. ^ Denote 
this force by II. Now H — '. It — Oil : /iO 5 loi 


\ lV 10^ + 

= I ho sec 13 . (/ f3 ■= /- A Off, 


= Iw .AQ. Oni sec (3 


= ho . AQ . OH. 

Hence in the triangle OAII the sides y/ 0 and 01 1 ar(‘. 
perpendicular and proportional to the forces It and Ii— /I’l,; 
therefore the resultant, A] of these forceps is pcaqa'inlicular 
and proportional to the side All ; and therc'lniA^ il we 
produce the lines rt and lim to meet in ;/, the lino of aciion 
of F, the resultant force to which the portion IlQAl) 
of the embankment is subject, is the perpeiulievdar from 
j) on All. 

Moreover F = ho .AQ . AH, and therefore iMo force in 
eqibwalent to the weight of a column of water having AQ, for 
a horizontal base ami having a height AIL 

As the section BQ varies, the locus of X — i. 0 . the line of 
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resistance — is a hyperbola, as is easily proved thus. Take 
the horizontal line throug-h 0 as axis of oo, and OB as axis 
ofy, and let QX — x. Now express the fact that the sum 
of the moments of the water pressure against AQ (acting 
two-thirds of the way down AQ) and tlie weight of the 
portion liQAJ) of the embankment about X is zero. 

The latter force may he resolved into the weight ofi^i^O 
acting downwards at G and the (negative) weight of 
])A0 acting upwards at g. Our equation is then 

X [ 1 / — a hdm f (a; — ^ mf) + \ ko'my^ [x — \ my^ — o. 

The left-hand side contains y -—y^ as a factor. Expelling 
this, and denoting tan ^ by 

’ (y +.^0 ) + (/ ^y^y ^yf) = 0 . (/3) 

is the equation of the locus, which is therefore a hyperbola. 

This hyperbola passes through i, the middle point of 
AB, and it has for one asymptote the line i- e. 

a horizontal line at a distance OA above 0. The equation 
of the other asymptote is 

3^®-(i+?^*^)y + 3.5'o= o, . . . . (i) 

and this line can be easily drawn by means of its intercepts 
on the axes of x and y. 

The intercept on the axis of i?; is — or — so 

t A.U 

that if (Fig. 25) OL is drawn perpendicular to 0 'D\ this 
intercept is —AL-, therefore if AJ is drawn parallel to OL 
meeting Ox in /, the asymptote passes through J. The 

intercept on the axis of y is - - : but 

^ i+mt 

1 _ OA^ 

I + mt ~ OA^ -1- J/A . AL ’ 

now if a semicircle is described on LB' as diameter, it will 
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cut AO so that L'A . AD = AJi^ and if AK is taken 



hence by drawing As perpendicular to OK and sk perpen- 



dicular to OA, the intercept on OB is 3 Ok, or 0 7' ; the 
asymptote is therefore the line F/. The point Fmay also 
he found by producing OK through K to S, so that OS = 
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3 Osy and drawing 87 horizontal. Taking tlie vertical 
length OT = OA, the other asymptote is the horizontal 
line TJE, meeting 7J in JE, which is the centre of the 
hyperbola. 

Hence we have both asymptotes and one i)oint, i, of the 
curve, from which data the curve is easily constructed 



Fig. 26. 


by means of the property that if any line cuts the hyperbola 
and the asymptotes the intercepts between the curve and 
the asymptotes are equal. The relevant portion of the 
curve is represented by the full line passing through i. 

If the face AB of the embankment is not vertical, 
the line of resistance is still a hyperbola. 
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As iDefore, take AD to represent tv, and AD' to represent 
to ; from 0 draw Or perpendicular to AD ; take Or as 
axis of y, and the horizontal line Ox as axis of let 
Or — ^(), tn = tan DOr, n = tan AOr, t = tan then, 

by the method of moments before used, the equation of the 
locus (deprived of the factory— ^o) is 
3a? {iy + {t — 2 n) y q \ — {{m — n) t —mn — n’^ -)r 1} X 

(/+^o:^+;/o^)-3 • (y) 

The curve passes, as before, through the point i ; the 
equation of one asymptote, TB, found by equating to 
zero the coefficient of the highest power of x, is 


so that the asymptote is found by producing rA through A 
to A' so that rA = AA', then drawing a parallel A' 0' to 
D'O, and measuring OT = 00'. 

The equation of a line through 0 parallel to the tangent 
to the curve at i is 

^\.{t — n)x-={{7n~n)t — 2mn]y. ... ( 3 ) 

In any actual case all the constants, m, n, t, , will be 
given, and therefore the lines (s) and ( 3 ) can be accurately 
drawn. A construction, independent of the numerical 
values of the constants, can be given for the line (a), 
and therefore for the tangent at i. Let a circle round the 
triangle D'Oi cut Or in k', and let a circle round AOD cut 
Or in k ; then, Ok' being supposed > Ok, measure off 
a length kk' along Ox towards the left-hand, and along Or 
measure off a length 2 AD ' ; the diagonal (through 0) of 
the rectangle determined by'these lengths is parallel to the 
tangent at i. 

A point on the other asym 25 tote can now be easily found ; 
for, let the tangent at i cut the asymptote TE in c ; then 
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take, along- this tangent, id ~ ic, and we have the point c' 
on' the second asymptote. 

The direction of this asymptote is that of the line 

3 tx — { (ni — n) t — mn — — . . (4) 

as is obvious from the terms of the second degree in (y). 
Hence when the constants are numerically assigned, the 
direction of this asymptote is easily constructed, and there- 
fore (since it passes through c') the asymptote itself can he 
drawn. 

The circles above described may be utilised for drawing 
this asymptote. For, if a perpendicular to OA at A meets 
Or in I, we see that (4) is equivalent to 
w y 0 + ^ 

y~ 

so that if we measure the length i (yo + ^ rJc —rk — rl) from 
0 along Or and the length along xO produced through 
0, and draw the diagonal, through 0, of the rectangle 
determined by these lines, the required asymptote is per- 
pendicular to this diagonal. 

The construction of the curve then proceeds exactly 
as in the first case. 

The resultant force to which any portion, L QAP, of the 
embankment, cut off by a horizontal plane RQ is subject is 
found by exactly the same construction as before — viz. 
bisect A Qin in', draw mil horizontal, to meet 01/ in II ; 
then the resultant force is perpendicular to AH and is equal 
to the weight of a column of water having AH for height 
and for base the vertical projection of AQ. 

If we adopt the method of fictitiously completing the 
embankment and raising the level of the water to 0, as in 
the first case, we shall have the forces R and Rq acting at 
points G' and f which both lie on a fixed line passing 
through 0 i g' is obtained by taking the intersection of the 
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vertiicjal tliroiijs^li g witili a perjx'iulicnilar i.o OA 
a point two-tliirds of OA. from 0. Th(> roHiiltant, 
of Ji and a(3ts at a point, t,\ on tins lino Og'lA which ih 
fomid (sxactly as t was Isofore found, ’'.rius foroc's 11 and /i’„ nm 
ouch perpendicular to 01 / ; and, omitlang> I for Hinijilioity, 

li = 4 W7/2 sec/3, .S,) = 4 ^ 1 / 0 “ Bcc/3, whore /3 = IrOI/, 

Hence the first method of lindin/^ the lino of rosislnnce, 
by tracing- out the locus of A'' (Fig. 24 ), nppli('H Inuxs also. 

Let us now consider the case in which, a soof.ion of tins 


cmbanicmont consists of tun trape^zimns, A. BUJ) and JllA'C, 
Fig. 37 , the level of tlio water being DA. 

Wo may suppose F.JHo represent any hori^onial section 
across the second trapezium, tlie dista,nco botwiam BF and 
.736’ being .y ; and ^vo shall calculate the la-sultant force, F.„ 
acting on JF.hyFG by first supposing OB to bo -(.ho level of 
the -water, and then taking account of the Avoight o[ ABC/) 
and the etiect of the column of Avaiicr ladAveon jI and 

If CD is the water level and everything- above is neg-- 
lected, tlie lino of resistance through DF./dJ i« a hyperbola 
starting from the middle point of DC, and the jioint Ij in 
which the resultant force, on DFFC cui.s I>/F is easily 
found. A his force is found in line of action as lieforo 
explained— that is, by producing FD and FC to meet in O', 
taking DC'\ DC — qo' :w, and drawing a horizontal line, 
■ulL', through the middle point, of Dlf to meet O'C' in 


// ; then ^ 

Now the effect of the portion ADCD and the water 
column between A and D is tAvofold ; firstly, the water 
column produces on DF a pressure, p, acting- normally at qi. 

P^wh^.BF, ^ 5 ^ 

01 * .BI, 

where is the height of the upper traj^ezium and I is the 
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point in which EJB cuts AD ; secondly, the upper structure 
and water column will produce a force, F^, acting* at the 
point a ill BG, this point being that in which BC is inter- 
sected by the hyperbola before described. If m is the 
middle ]ioint of AB, and if, as before, AB : AI/ = w : 
and the horizontal line mil cuts OB' in II, we have 

F^ = w/i^.AIL ( 8 ) 

Hence we have only to find the resultant of the forces 
J\, y, and I <\ . This resultant will pass through the point 
of intersection of and the resultant of f^, jp) and also 
through the point of intersection of/, and the resultant of 

He 

How taking the value (7) of p, since 

y = ^01J . BI, and y is perpendicular to BI, 

= ivy .B II', and/2 is perpendicular to BH', 
it follows that if the resultant of y and is denoted by 
(ih 

{ih A) = perpendicular to IE', . (9) 

and this resultant intersects F^ in s. 

Again, p ^ . j57i7 

I\ = ivk^.AE,' 

so that if BB is drawn equal and parallel to HA, we have 
for the resultant ( p, F{) 

(y, F-j) = wli^ .FL and is perpendicular to FL, . (10) 

and this resultant intersects /g 

Hence the line of action, I'S, of F^ is known. 

If FN is drawn parallel and equal to R'B, we have 

{f,F,) = wK.SL, ( 11 ) 

f\ = wy.m, (la) 
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lienee if T is the point dividing NL so that 

the resultant of the forces (ii), (la) is given hj the equa- 

J,=w{h,^y).W ( 13 ) 

(see Statics, Vol. I, Arfc. 33). The line ET is, of course, 
perpendicular to rs, so that the point T may he found by 
drawing this perpendicular. 

Observe that is the depth of the line below the 
surface, PA, of the water, so that we have the same rule for 
the resultant force on the section JBEFC as that for the 
force on the upper section — viz. it is the weight of a water 
column having for base the vertical projection of IE and 
height ET. 

If below EF there is another section of the embankment 
in the form of a trapezium, the force and the depth of E 
below AD play the same part in the calculation of the 
resultant force on this lower section as that which was 
played by and the depth of B in the calculation just 
given ; so that this process can be emiiloyed for the com- 
plete construction of the line of resistance through any em- 
bankment the section ot which can be broken up into suc- 
cessive trapeziums. 

In Masonry Dams for reservoirs the vertical section of 
the upper portion, ABCD, Fig. 34, has often the simple 
form of a rectangle. If in this ease the level of the w’^ater 
reaches to AD, the top of the dam, the line of resistance is 
a parabola whose equation referred to the vertical line ui as 
axis of^ and the horizontal iD as axis of x is 

p = 6 AD'. X, 

so that in is the tangent at the vertex, and the directrix is 
a vertical line to the right of i at a distance from i equal to 
I AD', The line D'H (Fig. 34) being the vertical through 
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JD', the resultant force on any section JSQ is perpendicular 
and proportional to AH, where II is the point (as in the 
lig-ure) in which the horizontal line mil through m meets 
the vertical line through I)'', the resultant force 
= tv. AQ . AIL 

If the level of the water does not reach to the top of the 
dam, let the top line of the dam be A^ Eq ; then the force 
on any section jSQ is found by tracing the parabola and 
combining the force to .AQ. AH perpendicular to All with 
the weight of the portion AIWq /iy. The result is this : 
from Aq draw parallel to QD' and meeting AD in Z', 
then the resultant force is perpendicular to ZII and is equal 
to to .AQ. ZII. 

(For simplicity I has been omitted in the calculations 
from p. 7a. This omission amounts to considering the 
forces a, p, &c(i. as those exerted per unit length 
of the embankment.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


GENEEAL EQUATIONS OE PEESSUEE, 


{This Chapter may le omitted, on first reading 


17. Equation of Equilibrium of a Eluid under Gravity. 
If in tlie case of a jluid acted upon solely by gravity 
we imagine the density not to be the same at all points, 
the expression (a), p. 38, for the intensity of pressure will 
no longer hold. For in Pig. 14, p. 37, the weight of the 
cylindrical column PA will not be wzs^ since w varies from 
point to point of its depth. But if 
if) is the specific weight at any depth 
z, the weight of this cylinder is 
sfwdz, the limits of ^ being o and 
NP ; and, as before, this weight 
must be equal to the upward pressure 
on the base at P, viz. p . s. Hence 
p = f wd,z 



dp 

dz 


= w. 


( 1 ) 


If, for example, the density varies directly as the depth, 
we have w = kz, and (i) gives 

p — \ kz^. 

Equation (i) could have been obtained by considering 
the equilibrium of a very small rectangular parallelepiped, 
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PQ, Fig*, a 8, described with vertical and horizontal sides at 
P. For, if 5 = ai’ea of each horizontal face, and if Q is 
a point vertically below P so that 2 ^Q = dz, the weight of 
the element is w.sdz, where w is the weight per unit 
volume of the fluid at P. Also the downward pressure on 
the horizontal face at P is 7? . s, where p is the pressure 
intensity at P ; and since the pressure intensity at Q is 

flp 

^ the upward pressure on the horizontal face at Q is 

(^75 + ^ s. Considering the separate equilibrium of 

this elementary parallelepiped, and resolving forces ver- 
tically, we have 

(y +^^dz)s = p .s + w .sdz, 



as before- 

Tf we are measuring force in pounds’ weight and length 
in inches, p will be in pounds’ weight per square inch, 
^ being the depth of the point in inches, and w the weight 
per cubic inch of the liquid at P in pounds’ weight — 
in other words, w is the number of pounds mass of the 
liquid per cubic inch at P. 

If force is measured in poundals, the weight per cubic 
inch of the liquid at P is about 32-2 w, where w is still 
the number of pounds mass per cubic inch at P. 

It is usual to denote the number of units of mass 
per unit volume by p. If then force is measured as a 
multiple of the weight of the unit mass, the equation 
for p is 

(2) 


dp _ 
dz ~ 
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But if force is measured in absolute units, the number 
of these in the weight of a unit mass being g (i. e. 33-3 
poundals or 981 dynes, according as the “ British Absolute ” 
or the C. G. S. system is used), w in (1) is py, and the 
equation for p is 



(3) 


With this form of the equation, and the C. G, S. system 
of units, the student must observe that — 
p is in dynes per square centimetre, 
z „ linear centimetres, 

p „ grammes per cubic centimetre, 

g „ centimetres per second per second (about 981). 

If the fluid is of constant density, (i) gives = loz, the 
result which in the previous chapters we have employed 
in the case of water. 

In the case of a gas p, or w, is proportional to : in a 
subsequent chapter we shall prove that 

T 

V = ^936-9 TP, (4) 

o 

where p is the intensity of pressm-e in grammes’ weight 
per square centimetre, T is the absolute temperature of the 
gas on the Centigrade scale, 8 is the specific gravity of the 
gas referred to air, and p is the mass of the gas in grammes 
per cubic centimetre. 

T 

Using equation (3), and denoting 3936*9 — by /f, we have 
dp dz 

z being measured vertically downwards. If z is measured 
vertically upwards, we have 

dp _ dz 
p ~ k' - 


( 6 ) 
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IntcgratG this, assuminity T 
g-as, and suppose that when z 
then 


constant throughout tlu' 
=: o the value of p is ; 

( 7 ) 


Tliis gives the intensity of pressure aii a height of r 
centimetres in the atmosphere, on the asHuni|)tion of (‘on- 
stant temperature,.? being unity, and /j,) being the intensH.y 
of pressure at the ground. 

Suppose any gas contained in a pipe, veriical or noi., 
closed at the upper end. Let 0 be the point ali which 
£! = o and is ; let P be any point above 0 \ Itdi thc! 
pipe at 0 be open to the air, so tliat /v,, is prodvua'd by the 
atmosphere in contact with the gas at 0. At tlui jujint P 
in the pipe the intensity of pressure of the emdosed gas is 
given by (7), and at P just outside the ])i])e tluj intensii.y 
of the pressure, Pi ; of the air is given by the ecjuation 


Pi=Po^'’‘'''h (''^) 

where Jc^ = ag'26<) T, the gas and the air being assumed to 
be at the same temperature. 

Now if the gas is lighter than air — suppose hydrog'cn or 
coal gas — k is > k ^ , and therefore 


P >H 

i. e. the gas would escape into the surrounding air if an 
aperture were opened in the pipe at P. At 0 the gas does 
not rush out of the pipe, although a communication is 
established with the air ; the gas at 0 would diffKM int.o 
the air, but we may suppose that the pipe at 0 contains a^ 
piston which restrains the gas and on the top of wliich the 
atmosphere presses. 

The higher the point P in the pipe, the greater the 
ratio ofp ^0 2h> J^d therefore the more rapid the escape of 
the gas when a communication is opened. Hence the gas 
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lights at the top of a house are, if the taps are opened | 
to the same extent, brighter than those at the bottom of ! 
the house ; and, in consequence of this, it is commonly I 
said that ‘ the pressure of the gas at the top of the house is : 
greater than that at the bottom ' — a thing which could not , 
possibly be true, since gravitation must diminish the 
pressure as the height increases. It is not the pressure 
of the gas that is greater at the top but the velocity of its 
escape. 

When a balloon ascends, the neck is, for safety, left open • 
to the air, so that the intensity of pressure of the gas at the 
neck is that of the atmosphere at this point ; the gas 
does not rush out at the neck ; but if a valve is opened at 
the top of the balloon, the gas will escape for the reason 
already given — viz. that the intensity of pressure of the 
enclosed gas at this point is greater than that of the 
adjacent air. 

If the gas in the pipes were heavier than air, p would be 
< and the reverse of the above would be true. 

When density is measured in pounds per cubic foot, 
intensity of pressure in pounds’ weight per square foot, 
and T is 460 4 - 1 , the absolute temperature on the Fahren- 
heit scale, ^ 

^5 = 53.30223 -p, (9) 


and at a height of z feet in the column of gas we have (7), 
in which k has the value given in (9). 

Since T will usually be a large number, if z does not 

exceed one or two hundred feet, we may take e ^ z= i 


and we have 


P-Pi = Po 


53-30223 X IT’ 


(10) 


for the excess of gas pressure in the pipes over that of the 

G 
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outsiflG air at a lieig’h.t of z foot ; and in. this oquation the 
pressures may he estimated in any units whatever. 

18 . G-eneral EcLuations of Equilibrium. If the forces 
acting’ on the fluid are any assigned system, let the foicc- 
per unit mass at P have for components parallel to any 
three rectangular axes the values X, Y, Z, so that on an 
element of mass HtHi these forces will he X &e. A.t 
P draw a small rectangular parallelepiped, with edges Pa, 
Pb, Pc, or clx, chj, clz, parallel to the co-ordinate axes. 
Then, if p is the density of the fluid at P, the mass con- 
tained in this iDarallelopiped is pdxdydz. 

Consider the separate equilibrium of 
this fluid. If y is the i)ressure intensity 
at P, the pressure on the face bPo is 
p . dydz, and since the pressure intensity 

on the opposite face is py . dx, the 
pressure on the face is 

Tor the equilibrium of the element, equate to zero the 
component of force acting on it parallel to the axis of 
and we have 

Xdm +p . dydz— (p + — o? 



dp 

or . . . 

... (I) 

Similarly 

'^ = pr, . . . 

dy 

... (2) 


• • • 

■ • ■ (3) 


by resolving forces parallel to the other axes. 

Each of these equations is a particular expression of the 
general result that at every point in the jitiid the line-rate of 


Zdm 



Pig. 29. 
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variation of the intensity of pressure in any clireetion is equal 
to the component in this direction of the external force per 
unit volume of the fluid — a result which, is easily seen 
thus. 

Let jPQ, Fig*. 30, he an element, ds, 
of length of any curve through P ; 
round this as an axis describe a cylinder 
of small uniform cross-section, a ; con- 
sider the separate equilibrium of the 
fluid contained within this cylindrical 
element of volume. If F is the external 
force per unit mass exerted on the fluid 
in the neighbourhood of P, the force on the enclosed 
fluid is F. pads] if p is the pressure intensity at^; and p' 

which is ;; -t- — ds ^ , the pressure intensity at Q, the forces 

on the ends of the cylinder at P and Q are p a and p' a. In 
addition to these there are side pressures which are all at 
right angles to the axis PQ. 

Resolving forces along PQ, we have 

pa —pf a 4- F. pa ds . COS 0 = O, 
where 9 is the angle between F and P Q ; and this is 
the same as dp 


ds 


= pF cos 9. 


(4) 


The equations (i), (a), (3) lead to a certain condition 
which the components X, Y, Z, of external force intensity 
at each point must satisfy in order that the equilibrium of 
the fluid may be possible. 

For, we have 




d_ 

dx 


d 




( 5 ) 


G 2 
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]\Iultiplyiiig loth, sides of tlie first by Z, of tbe second 
X, of tbe third by T, and adding, we have 


X( 


(IT 


dz tly 


dZ. + 


z(-f 


dT- 


J. \ 

iv dx^ 


which is the necessary condition of equilibrium. 

This condition maybe thus expressed : for the egiiilibr. 
of any fluid under external hodily force it is necessary t7ia> 
all points the resultant force and its curl should he at t\ 
angles. (This term curl is due to Clerk Maxwell.) 1 
garded analytically, (6) expresses the fact that the express 
Xdx + Ydy + Zdz, if not already a perfect differential, ir 
be capable of being rendered so by means of a fac 
the factor being, as we see, the density of the fluid at e 
point at which the expression Xdx-\- ... is taken. 

Since at each point ji? is some function of », j/, 0, we 1 


dp — 


d_p 

dx 


dx + ■^dy-\- 
dy 


dp 

dz 


dz. 


Hence from (i), (3), (3), 

dp = p {Xdx + Ydy + Zdz) 

from which p is known by integration. 

So far, we have assumed only that the body is a pei 
fluid, so that our equations all hold for compressible fl 
as well as for liquids. 

If the fluid is a gas,/i = Jcp, and (a) becomes 


^=^-{Xdx + Ydy^Zdz). . . . 

Now in all cases in which equilibrium is possible 
expression 

p {Xdx + Ydy + Zdz) 

must be a perfect differential — since it = dp (see p. 
and (6) expresses the condition that this should be 
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case; but in many cases Xdx-\-Tdy + Zdz is a perfect 
differential, i. e. the external forces have a Potential. 

Assuming that the forces have a potential, V, (a) becomes 

dp = pdV. (8) 

If the fluid is a homogeneous liquid, (i), (3), (3), give 

= (9) 

, d?‘ d^ d^ 

In all cases in which the external forces have a potential, 
their level surfaces, or equipotential surfaces {Statics, 
vol. ii. Art. 337) are also surfaces of equal pressure of the 
fluid; for (8) shows that in passing from a point P to 
another close point such that dF= o, we have dp) = o. If 
the density of the fluid is variable, it will be constant 
all over a level surface of the external forces; for, since 
in (8) the left side is a perfect differential of a function 
of X, y, z, the right side must be so, and this requires that 
p is some function of V, i. e. 

M 

so that at all points for which V is constant p is also 
constant. 

For a slightly compressible fluid, whose resilience of 
volume is Ic (Art. 8), equation (8) becomes 

k^==dr, ‘ (it) 

P 

and for a gas, since p) — Xp, where A. is a constant. 


dp 


dV. 


(i») 


If the temperature of the gas varies, p~cp{i+at), 
where c is a constant, t is the temperature at any point in 
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the gas, and a is a constant. (This will he explained more 
fully in a subsequent chapter.) Hence, in general, 

(Ip Xdx + T(lp + Z(h , s. 

p " ’ • • • • 

and if the applied forces have a potential, V, 

dp __ dV 

p ~~ 0 (i + ai5) ’ 
so that, since the left-hand side is a perfect differential and 
the right side must also be one, it is necessary that t should 
he some function of F"; in other words, t is constant along 
each equipotential surface of the external forces. Hence 
for a gas subject to any conservative system of forces 
(i. e. forces having a potential) each level surface of the 
forces is at once a surface of constant pressure intensity and 
a surface of constant temperature. 

19. Won-conservative Forces. If Xdx+Ydp + Zdz is 
not a perfect differential, and if at any point, P, in the 
fluid we describe the surface of constant pressure, whose 
equation is p — const., (i) 

this surface will not coincide with the surface drawn 
through P along which the density is constant, i. e. the 
surface whose equation is 

p = const ( 2 ) 

These two surfaces will intersect in some curve, which is 
called the curve of constant pressure and constant density 
at the point P. 

• We propose to find the direction of this curve at P. 

Let I, m, % be the direction-cosines of the tangent to the 
curve at P ; then if ds is the indefinitely small element 
of its length between P and a neighbouring point Q ; 
and Mp —f {x, y, z) at P, the value of at Q is 
f{x + kU, y + mds, z + 7ids), 
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Hence, since there is no change in the value of 75, 

^ dp dp dp 

I + m-j- + n~ —o, . . . 

dx dy dz 

or, by the general equations of equilibrium, 



so that PQ is at right angles to the direction of the 
resultant force at P. 

Similarly, since there is no change in p from P to <2 5 
we have dp dp 

dx dy dz 

and therefore from (4) and (5) we have 

ydp ydp ydp ydp _ / 5 '\ 


(3) 

(4) 


dz dy’ “ dx "" dz ‘ "" dy dx 
Now, denoting by A, p., v the components of the curl of 

\ 

(a) 


the force, i. e. 



dZ 

dY , 

A = 

dy 

dz ’ 


dX 

dZ 

p — 

dz 

dx ’ 


dY 

dX 

V — 

dx 

' dy' 


equations (5) of Art. 1 8 are 


z'^f- + pA = o, 

dy dz 

^rdp rrdf> 

f'hl _ + ov = o. 

dx dy 


(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 
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These last show that (6) become 

I : m :n = X : IX : V) (l o) 

and the differential equations of the curve are 

(lx dy ch , , 

1 - = —=—’ 

X IX V ' ' 

from which, by integ'ration, the equations of these curves are 
found. 

lienee the direction of any such curve at any point 
coincides with the direction of the curl of the external 
force. 

If the fluid is a gas whose temperature varies from point 
to point, we have p — op [i + at), where t is the temperature 
at P, and c and a are constants. Now the previous result 
is absolutely general, whatever be the connection between 
p and p ; and if p and p are both constant along any curve, 
t must also be constant along the curve. 

When in any ease the components of the external force 
per unit mass are assigned — of course satisfying the neces- 
sary condition (6), Art. 1 8— there will be several laws 
of density which permit the fluid to be in equilibrium. In 
fact, p may be any of the integrating factors of the ex- 
pression Xdx -h Y(hj -}- Z(h. We shall illustrate this in some 
of the following examples. 


Examples. 

1 . If a mass of fluid is acted upon by attractive forces 
directed towards any number of fixed centimes, find the equations 
of the surfaces of equal pressure. 

Let the fixed centres be A^, A^, ... ; let the distances of any 
point, P, in the fluid from them be rg, ... ; let the forces per 
unit mass at unit distances from them be /x^, Then 

{Statics, Vol. II, Art. 332) the forces have a potential, V, given 
by the equation ,, „ 

n »■! 
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and, the equipotential surfaces being also sni-faces of equal 
pressure, the equation of any surface of constant pressure is 


In the case in which there are only two centres, if one of the 
forces is repulsive, one of the series of surfaces is a sphere, viz. 

that for which C — o, since if — ~ = o, each point, P, on 

^2 

the surface is such that the ratio PA ^ : PA^ is constant, and the 
locus is well known to be a sphere having for diameter the line 
Joining the points which divide the line A^A^ internally and 
externally in the I’atio : /a 2 . 

2 . If a fluid is acted upon by force whose components, per 
unit mass, are at any point proportional to 

z^ + zx + x^, + xy 

determine a law of variation of the density of the fluid, the cor- 
responding surfaces of constant pressure, &c. 

If / denotes a constant force intensity and c a constant 
length, the components of force unit mass will be of the 

f 

forms {p -H 2 /^ -f z^), &c. 

c 

Hence 

jdi, 

= p{y'^ + y^ + P)dx-{-p{z^ + zx + x^)dy-\-p[x^ + xy-\-y'‘‘)dz. . . (i) 
It is to be observed at the outset that the force and its curl 
are at right angles, so that equilibrium is possible, by ( 6 ), 
Art. 18 . 

The problem is to determine p, as an integrating factor, so 
that the right-hand side of (i) shall be a perfect difi'erential. 
The analytical mode of procedure is to consider z at first as 
constant, and to find an integral of the equation 

ip + yz + z^) dx -}- (2^ •+• 23 ? -r x^) dy = o. 

This is at once found to be 


— ~ tan" 
2 ; V 3 




V 3 ^3 


tan- ^"=£7, 
» V 3 
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or (z being merely a constant) 

£C + 2/+S 


z—2soy—zx—zy 


G. 


Now ttalce the function U, where 
05 + 2/4-; 


U= , (2) 

zr—2xy — zx—zy 

and differentiate both sides with respect to a5, y, and s, consider- 
ing all of them variable. Then, using D for the denominator ot 
the right-hand side of (2), 

(lU — + yz-\-z^) dxy{i!? + zx+x”^ dy 

■\-\(a? + y^ — z^—2XZ—2yz)dz].. . ( 3 ) 

Using (i) to simplify this, we have 

dU=~[j^-\{x + y + zYdz^ • • • ( 4 ) 


fpD'‘ 


dp-U^dz, by (2). 


Hence 


2C‘ 


dU , — , 


( 5 ) 

(6) 


and since the right side must now be a perfect differential, we 
must have pD'^U^ a constant or any function ofp. Since by (2) 
DU = cc+2/ + ^, we have, then, 

p(a5 + 2/ + «)^ = /c, (7) 

where h is a constant. Hence the density at any point varies 
inversely as the square of the distance of the point from the 
plane x-{-y-\-z=- o. 

From (6) we have, then, 

fk 


pc f I \ 


2C 

fk xy + yz + zx 
d 


.... ( 8 ) 

x + y + z 

which shows that the suiTaces of constant pressure are hyper- 
boloids. 

The direction-cosines of the line of constant density and con- 
stant pressure are proportional to the components of the curl of 
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the force, and are, therefore, proportional to y—z,si—x,x—y, 
and the differential equations of these lines are 


dx 


dy 


dz 


(9) 

y — z z—x x—y 

To integrate these, put eacli fraction equal to 6 , where B is 
unknown. 

Then dx = 6 [y—z), (10) 

dy — B (z—x), (ii) 

dz = B{x—y), (12) 

and from these, by addition, 

dx + dy + dz = o, 

whose integral is 

x + y + z = a, (13) 

where a is any constant. Hence the curves in question are 
plane curves lying in planes obtained by varying a in (13). 

Also multiplying (10), (ii), (12) by x, y, z and adding, 

xdx-\-ydy.\-zdz = o, 

Avhose integral is 

+ ^14) 

where h is any constant. Hence the curves lie on spheres 
obtained by varying h ; and as they are plane curves, they are 
circles. 

Of course they lie on the surfaces of constant pressure. 

But, as previously pointed out, this is only one special law of 
density which we have investigated. Many other laws may be 
found thus. 

From (5) we have 

2C^ 


dU+ U^dz 




dp. 


• (15) 


Now if <p is any integrating factor of the left-hand side, 
— constant will express a possible value of p. But any 
function of the form 
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will render tlie left-hand side a perfect differential ; hence 

xYy^z ' ' ' 

where is any function, will express a possible value of p. 
particular, choosing <j!) (n) = , we have 


(i6) 

In 


^ {xy •{■yz-\-zx)'^’ 

which gives another simple law of density. The surfaces of 
constant jpi’essure remain the same as before; for, when (15) is 

multiplied across by <l>(y — , ii dp ~ o, we have still 

^ — ~U ~ actual value of 2^ is, of course, different ; for 

p will now he proportional to J cj) (z ~ . d (z — , or 

\l/(z~ -^^5 suppose. 


3. If the components of force per unit mass are prop)ortional 
to 

(p+af, cz, ~c{y + a), 

find a law of variation of density, the corresponding surfaces of 
constant pressure, and the curves of constant density and con- 
stant pressure. 

j tc j /' cz \ 

A 71 S. p — ^ P = YYa)' showing the surfaces 

of constant pressure to he hyperbolic paraboloids ; the curves of 
constant density and constant pressure are right lines. 

Also p — - — I — - ,(f){x ; so that 

{y + af y+ai’ 

_ h 

^ {^{y-\-a)—czY 

will also be possible. 

4. If the components of force per unit mass are proportional 

x—a, ~ ■dh^—z^ — [x~aY, z, 
find the same things as in the last problem. 
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Ans. p = p = h{Vh^-^-{x-af~p}-, 

Vfr~z—(x~af 

tlie curves are circles determined by the intersections of planes 
2/ = G with cylinders {x—aY + s?= C'. 

Generally, p = ^ ^ _ (a; - a)^ - y) . 

■vh—^ — ix—ay 


5. The components of force being proportional to 
cy~hz, az—cx, hx—ay, 

show that the surfaces of constant pressure are planes passing 
through the line ^ ^ , and the curves of constant pressure 

and constant density are right lines parallel to this. 


6. In a spherical mass of homogeneous liquid, self-attracting 
according to the law of nature, find the pressure intensity at 
any point. 


Ans. If y is the constant of gravitation, at any point, P, 
distant r from the centre, V — ziiy p{a^—^r^), where a is the 
radius of the sphere (see Statics, Vol. II, p. 299, 4th ed.). 

2/2 1 2\ 


[The homogeneity of this is thus verified : if m denotes mass, 

f denotes force, and I denotes length, we know that y =/; 

^Yb "f ^ 

also p = ~ ] hence is of the nature ^ , as it ought to be. 


Since the pressure intensity in a homogeneous sphex’e is thus 
proportional to the square of the density, we see the nature of 
the assumption made by Laplace {Statics, vol. i. Art. 174) in 
the case of the Earth — that in passing from stratum to stratum 
the change in tlie pressure intensity is proportional to the change 
in the square of the density.] 


20. Equations of Equilibrium in Polar and Cylin- 
drical Co-ordinates. Let P, Fig. 31, be any point in a 
fluid, at which the components of force acting on the fluid, 
per unit mass, are X, Y, Z parallel to the rectangular axes, 
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Ox, Oy, Oz ; and let the position of P he defined by the 
usual polar oo-ordinates, viz. the radius vector OF [— r), 
the colatitude, FOz (= 0), and the 
long-itude, xOfi (= <f)), this last 
heiug* the angle between the plane 
xz and the plane containing P and 
the axis of z. The arcs in the figure 
are those determined on a sphere 
whose centre is 0 and radius OF by 
the axes and the line OF. 

Sometimes it is convenient to 
consider the resultant force per unit 
mass at P as resolved into three 
rectangular components corresponding to radius vector, 
latitude, and longitude, i. e. components along OF, along 
the line at P perpendicular to OF in the plane FOz, and 
along the tangent at P to the parallel of latitude. 

Producing the great circle zFnto T so that nT=i zF = d, 
the second of these directions is parallel to OT ; and since 
the third is at right angles to the plane FOz at’ P, if 
we produce the arc xy to Q so that y Q = xn = 0, the 
line 0(2 is parallel to the tangent at P to the parallel of 
latitude. 

Let P be the component of the force-intensity (i. e. 
force per unit mass) at P in the direction OF ; let © be its 
component in the second and its component in the third 
of these directions. 

Now, the axis of x being in any direction, we have 
proved the equation 


so that if ds is the element of length of a curve drawn 
in any direction at P, and S the force-intensity along the 
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tangent to this curve at P in the sense in which d.8 is 
measured, it follows that 



Taking ih along OP, we have ds — dr ; taking ds along 
the meridian zP at P, we have ds = rdd and taking’ 
ds along the parallel of latitude at P in the sense OQ, 
we have ds = r sin Q d (j), sin^e the radius of the parallel 
of latitude is o' sin 6. Hence the equations of equilibrium 


are 


dp 

Ik' 


p.Ii, 


dp __ 

Je ~ 

dp 

'd(P ^ 


pr.&, 
pr sin 0 . d>. 


• (i) 


liquations of equilibrhm in Cylindrical Co-ordinates. B}' 
the cylindrical co-ordinates of P are meant the distance, z, 
of P from the plane the perpendicular distance, of P 
from the axis of z, and the longitude, 0, i. e. the angle 
between the plane osz and the meridian j)lane zOP. lienee 
if Z, Z.^ ■, (I> denote the components of force-intensity at P 
parallel to Oz^ perpendicular to 0^*, and along the tangent 
to the parallel of latitude, 
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Examples. 


1. If a homogeneotis liquid is acted upon by gravity, and eacli 
particle is, in addition, acted upon by a force emanating from a 
vertical axis proportional to the distance of the particle from 
that axis, find the intensity of pressure at any point. 

Adopting the G. G. S. system, measuring forces in dynes 
and masses in grammes, Z = —g (the axis of Z being drawn 

c 

vertically upwards), Z^ — f.-, where / is a constant force in 

dynes and a a constant length in centimetres, and <E> = o. 
Hence 




dz 


= —P'7; 


dC~ 


dg) 

dcj) 


and since 


C 

dp = -pgdzi-pf.-dC; 

••• P = -P9^+^-C'+0, 


we have 


(3) 


(4) 

(5) 


where (7 is a constant. If on the free surface p = at all 
points, and the origin is tahen at the intersection of the axis of 
z with this surface, we have 

P=Po-P9^+^^C^ ( 6 ) 

which shows that all the surfaces of constant pressure are para- 
boloids of revolution round the axis of z, their parameters being 

f‘ ■ 

2. If the fluid is compressible and follows the law that p is 
proportional to p at each point ; then, supposing that if at each 
point the intensity of pressure were p^, the density would be p^, 
V 

we have p = Pg. — , and (4) becomes 
Po 


dp Po 




P Po 


( 7 ) 
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the integral of which is 

% ( 8 ) 

where C is a constant. If the origin is taken as before, C is the 
constant intensity of pressure on the free surface, and the 
surfaces of constant pressure are still paraboloids of revolution. 


3. If a mass of homogeneous liquid surrounds a sphere of 
uniform density, and is subject to the attraction of this sphere 
as well as to a force emanating from a fixed axis through the 
centre of the sphere and proportional to the distance, as above, 
we may employ either the general equations of Art. i8 or cy- 
lindrical co-ordinates, or we may take as co-ordinates r and C 
simply. Thus, if the attraction of the sphere (not represented 


in the figure) per unit mass at P is represented by h%, where 

c is a constant length in centimetres and k a constant force in 
dyiaes, we have 


dr 



dC 




(5) 


and since = ^ dr we have 


.c 


dp=~ pk ^ dr+pf- 

p= 


. (lo) 
• (ll) 


where (7 is a constant. If Oz cuts the free surface where r=B, 
and if is the pressure intensity on the free surface. 


4. Suppose a homogeneous sphere at rest surrounded by an 
atmosphere whose particles attract each other and are attracted 
by the sphere according to the law of nature ; it is required to 
find an equation for the intensity of pressure at any point of the 
atmosphere. 

The surfaces of constant density in the atmosphere will be 
spheres concentric with the nucleus. Let jP be a point in the 

H 
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atmosphere distant r from the centre, 0 , and M = mass of 
nucleus. Then, if y is the constant of gravitation, with the 
units of the C. G. S. system the attraction at P per unit mass is 

due to the nucleus, and in addition to this there is the 

y.2 

attraction of that portion of the atmosphere contained within 
the sphere of radius OP : the portion outside this sphere, since 
its layers of constant density are spherical shells with centre 0 , 
exerts no attraction at P {Statics, vol. II, Art. 319). 

To find the attraction due to the portion of the atmosphere 
within the sphere of radius OP, describe a sphere of rjidius x, 
less than OP ; let / be the density (grammes per cubic cm.) on 
its surface, and describe another sphere of radius a? + cfe ; then 
the mass of the shell contained between these spheres is 

%)(P‘ 

^TTp'x^dx, and its attraction per unit mass at P is 4 Try / — ^ 
{^Statics, ibid.). ^ 

Hence the equation for p at P is, since the resultant force is 
directed from P io 0 , 


/ a 


x^dx, 


(0 


I (iy; __ yif , 4'7ry 
p dr id 

where a is the radius of the nucleus. 

To form a differential equation for p, multiply both sides by 
d, and then differentiate both sides with respect to r. How 
observe that p' is some function of x, and that we ai'e differ- 
entiating the integral at the right-hand side with regard to its 
upper limit, so that the result of this differentiation will be the 
function under the integral sign with the upper limit, r, substi- 
tuted for X (see Williamson’s Integral Calculus, Art. 114, or 
GreenhiH’s Piff. and Int. Gal., Art. 207). 

Hence ^ , , 

gT 

in which p = hp, whei’e h — 2926-9 — 
subsequent Chapter; therefore 


(2) 


as will be seen in a 


d /d d‘p\ 
dr ^p dr-' 


jyy 

A' 


■ pr‘ 


o. 


(3) 


The integral of this equation can be presented in a series. If 
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47ry . 


^ is denoted by \x, a* particular value of p is given by the 


equation p 


II 


Now assume 
2 (h 


(4) 


where 0 is an unknown quantity, and change the independent 
variable from r to - • 

T 

I * 

Denoting - by x, and putting log (j) = xj/, equation ( 3 ) be- 
comes ^ 


s? = °- 


(5) 


Let - be denoted by c, and expand xJ/ in powers of x—o 
according to the formula 




' ® I I \ '0 I ^ J,. J • ' • 


'xdx^ /fl 


( 6 ) 


where ^/q, (^) s ••• are the values of xj/ and its differential 

coefficients at the siirface of the solid nucleus, i. e. where x — c. 
In calculating the successive differential coefficients 

^ dx'^ f ^ dx’^ 

by successive differentiations of ( 5 ) in terms of the unknown 
and arbitrary constants xj/g and , it will be found con- 

venient to take = A and ( B, so that A and B 

^dx/Q c 

are the two arbitrary constants which belong to the integral 
of (5).. 

It will be seen that all the coefficients in ( 6 ) at the right-hand 
side vanish for the particular values A = i, B — o, and the in- 

2 

tegral then obtained is xj/ = o, i. e. <p = i, or y? = 
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21 . Centre of Pressure. Hitherto in finding- the position 
of the centre of pressure on a plane area we have confined 
our attention to areas of simple forms, such as triangles, 
quadrilaterals, &c. We shall now consider a plane area 
of any form occupying an assigned position in water, 
or other liquid, subject to the action of gravity only. Let 
the area be nm, Fig. 20, p. 53. If we draw at a depth z 
below the surface AB of the liquid a horizontal line, and 
another line parallel to this at the infinitesimal distance clz 
below it, denoting the length of the line intercepted by the 
area rnm by^, the pressure on the strip contained by these 
close lines is wzydz, where w = specific weight of the 
liquid ; and this pressure acts at the middle point of 
the strip, therefore its moment about AB is wz^ydz. Now 
the whole pressure on the area rnm is Az^o^ where A is the 
magnitude of the area and z the depth of (?, its centre 
of area ; hence if J? is the depth of the centre of pressure^ 

fzhjdz 


JP 


Az 


(0 


in which ^ is a known function of z when the form and 
position of the area are assigned. 

The position of the centre of pressure may be otherwise 
expressed thus. At any point in the surface of the liquid 
draw two rectangular axes, Ox, Oy, and draw the axis of 
Oz vertically downwards ; break up the area rnm into 
infinitesimal elements ; let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of 
any point, P, in the area at which the element of area is dS. 
Then the pressure on this element is wzdS. Hence the 
co-ordinates of the centre of pressure, I, are 
fxzdS fyzdS fz^dS 
f zdS ’ f zd 8 ’ J'zdS 

If at all points on the contour, rnm, of the area we draw 
vertical lines terminated by the surface of the liquid, the 
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centre of gravity of the cylinder of fluid enclosed by these 
lines and the area rnm lies on the vertical through I, 
midway between I and the surface. For, if d cr is the pro- 
jection of dS on the free surface of the liquid, the elementary 
cylinder standing on dS has for volume zda-, and the eo- 

ordinates of its centre of gravity are x, y, - ; hence the 

co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of the whole cylinder 
are fxzdn- fyzdcr ^fz^d<j 

fzda ’ fzdrr ’ fzd(T 

and if 6 is the angle between the plane of the area r%m and 
the horizon, it is evident that da ■= cob d . dS, so that 
in the numerator and denominator of each of these last 
expressions we may replace da hjdS, and the result is 
then obvious. 

The position of the centre of pressure on a plane area can 
be very easily expressed with reference to the principal 
axes of the area at 



6 ; let GA and GB Fig. 32. 

be its principal 

axes at G, intersecting the surface of the liquid in A and 
B ; let GN ( = h) be the perpendicular from G (in the plane 
of the area) on the line AB, and let GN make the angle 
a with GA. 

The equation of AB with reference to GA and GB as axes 
of X and y, respectively, is 

w cos a +y sin a —h = o ; 
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and if .P is any point in the area at which the element of 
area (IS is taken, the perpendicnlar ‘.Pn from P on /LB is 
a?cos a— y sin «, if a?, .y are the co-ordinates of P with 
referenetj to G/i and OB. Hence the perpendicular, Bt, 
from P on the surface of the li(|nid is 

[h—a) cos a —y sin a) cos d, 
and the pressure on AS is 

to [h—sa cos a—y sin a) cos B . AS, ... (a) 

where w is the weight of the licpiid per unit volume. Now 
take the sum of the moments of i;he elementary pressures of 
whi(*h (a) is the type about 0/1 and equate it to the 
moment of tlu; residtant pressure, /(. x OT . io^ where A is 
the area and OT the j)erpendicular from G on the surface. 
If (^, y]) are tlie co-ordinates of 7, the centre of pressure, 
wo have 

w A. /( co&O .rj — io COB QOS a—y Bin a) y AS . (a) 

= — w cos 0 sin a f y- A S, 

the other integ-rals vanishing- since the principal axes at 
the centre of area are those of co-ordinates. Now /y^AS 
is the moment of inertia of the area about GA, which 
we shall denote by A . k.^ being- the radius of gyration 

of the area about G/L Hence, finally, 

k 2 

V = — -^cosa ; (3) 

and in the same way, equating the moment of the whole 
pressure about GB to the sum of the moments of the 
elementary pressures of the type (a), we have 

k? 

^ — -J- sin a (4) 

Thus the co-ordinates are independent of the inclination 
of the given plane area to the vertical, as we have previously 
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pointed out, so that if the area were turned round the line 
AiB in which its plane intersects the surface of the liquid 
through any angle, the centre of pressure, J, would continue 
to be absolutely the same point in the area. 

The expressions (3), (4) l^^d at once to an obvious geo- 
metrical interpretation, viz. — construct the ellipse whose 
equation with reference to QA and GB is 

take the pole, Q, of the line AB with reference to this 
ellipse; the co-ordinates of Q are ( — f, —t]), so that if 
the line Q ^ is produced through (r to / so that 01 — QG, 
we arrive at J, the centre of pressure. 

These expressions (3), (4) give us at once some simple 
results concerning the motion of the centre of pressure 
produced by various displacements of the given area. 

Thus, if the area is rotated in its own plane about G, 
while G is fixed, the only variable in the values of f, is a ; 
and if this is eliminated from (3), {4), we have 


i! 

i. 4 


I 




( 5 ) 


which is the locus described in the area by the centre of 
pressure — viz. an ellipse. 

To find the locus described in this case by the centre 
of pressure with reference to fixed space, refer its position 
to the line GN and the horizontal line through G in the 
area as axes of x' and y', respectively. If (»', f) are the 
co-ordinates of I with reference to these axes, we have 
^ = is' cos a— y sin a, 
r\ — x' sin a -f y' cos a. 

Substituting the above values of 77, and eliminating a, 
we have ^ fh^ — k.^'^ 








'2 
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which, shows that I describes a circle in fixed space, the 
centre of the circle being on the vertical through G. 

Again, if the area is lowered into the liquid without 
rotation, li is the only variable in (3) and (4), by eliminating 
which we have ^ 2 

1 = tan a, (7) 

which shows that I describes a right line in the area ; and 

it describes also a 


right line in space, 
for (7) gives a 
linear relation be- 
tween a;', y\ and 
constants. 

Let us next sup- 
pose the j)lane of 
the area to have 
any position what- 
ever, which we 
I’ig- 33- shall define in the 

, usual way by the 

Precession and Nutation angles 0, (jt, 

Take the vertical Gz as axis of z' ^ and any two rectangular 
horizontal lines, Gos', Gy', as axes of x' and y'. Let Gx, Gy 
be the piincipal axes at G in the plane of the given area, 
while Gz is the axis perpendicular to this plane. 

Then, since the direction-cosines of Gz with reference to 
the axes of x, y, z are 



— sin \l/ sin 0, cos \j/ sin 9, cos 6, 

the length of the perpendicular from any point (x, y, o) in 
the given area on the free surface AB is 


kyx sin sin 9 ~y cos x//- sin 9. 

This multiplied by w ds gives the pressure on the element 
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of area, and the total moment of pressime ahont Gx is 
—Ak^w cos sin 0 . Hence, as before, 

^ = — sin \// sin 0, (8) 

k^ . 

rj — — cos \(/ sin 6 (9) 

Suppose the area to he rotated, like a rigid body, round 
any line, GJj, fixed in space, the direction-cosines of this 
line being I, m, n with reference to the space axes Gx', Gy' , 
Gz'. Then the angles between QL and the principal axes 
Gx, Gy, Gz are all constant, and if we denote their cosines 
by X, }x, V, respectively, we find, by eliminating 6 and \// 
from (8) and (9) by means of the constants X, ju, v, the 
•equation 

P f I /XA U77 nf 1 
k^^ i;2 + ^) - 

which gives the curve described in the area by the centre 
of pressure 

This agrees with (5) for the case in which the plane of 
the area is always kept vertical ; for in this case 



\jr = 


1,71=0, \ = jX = O. 


If the line GL is any one in the plane of the area v= o, 
and the locus described by I in the area is a rig'ht line, 

K ^ av 71 , ^ 

+ + A = ° 


Examples. 

1 . Find the position of the centre of water pressure on a 
circular area whose plane is vertical and whose centre is at a 
given depth. 

Take as the principal axes of reference at G the vertical and 
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horizontal diameters, and let 7 i be the depth of Q. Then in (3) 
and (4) we have a = o and | where r is the 

radius of the circle. 

Hence . ■ id 

SO that I is on the vertical diameter at a depth k j from 
the free surface. 4 '^ 

If the area is just immersed, h = r, and the depth of I is 


It. 


In the case of an elliptic area whose centre is at a depth h, 
and whose major axis makes an angle a with the vertical 

C = ^ cos a, r} = r- sin a, 

4/i 4h 

where a and h are the semi-axes. 


2. Find the pressure on a plane vertical area whose position 
is given in a slightly compressible liquid. 

Supposing, definitely, the units of the C. G, S. system 
adopted, we have for the intensity of pressure at any point F, 



(I) 


where z is the depth of P in centim^itres below the free surface. 

Also from (y), p. 22, ~ where 7 c is the resilience of 

volume. . dz pdz 

These give by integration 


hp 

h—gp^z 


where p^ is the density at the surface of the liquid. 
h is very great, we may neglect ^ , and we have 


. . (2) 

How since 


P = Po{z+^-^z'), 

which indicates a uniform density superposed on a density vary- 
ing directly as the depth. 
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Substituting tliis in (i), we have 

= + (3) 

Let A be tbe magnitude of the given area, and z the depth of 
its centre of area. 

If dS is the element of area at P, the whole pressure is f !pdS-, 
and if f s?dS, which is the moment of inertia of the area about 
the line AB (Fig. 32) in which its plane intersects the surface, 
is denoted by A A^, while f zdS — Az, the resultant pressure is 


in dynes. Dividing this expression by g, we have the pressure 
in grammes’ weight. 

3. Find the position of the centre of pressure on any vertical 
area which is symmetrical with respect to its principal axes at 
its centre of area, when immersed in a slightly compressible 
fluid. 

With the notation of p. 103, and denoting the radius of gyra- 
tion of the area about the line AB (Fig. 32) by A, we have 


4. Assuming the resilience of volume of sea water to be, in 
C. G. S. units, 2-33 x (see p. 22), and that i mile = 160933 
centimetres, find the fractional increase in density at a depth of 
I mile in the ocean. 

Ans. From the equations 

10 

^^ = 2-33X10- 


dp 

dz 


— 981P, 


we have ..dg ^ , 

2-33 X io^° = gSidz, 


P-Po _ 98 1 Po£ , 

2.33 X 10^° — 981 Pqz’ 


Po 
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where is the density at the surface. Taking p^ = 1-026, we 
find at the depth of a mile 


P-Pq_ I 
Po 142-8’ 


nearly. 


5. Assuming the resilience of volume of sea water to he con- 
stant at all depths, find what the depth of the ocean should he 
at a point where the density of the water is double the surface 
density. 

Am, Nearly 71-92 miles. 


6. Eepreaent graifin’cally the densities of sea water at points 
on a vertical line drawn downwards from the surface. 

Let 0 he the i^oint on the surface, OA the vertical line drawn 
downwards to the point, A, at which the density would he 
doubled j produce OA to G so that OA = AG; draw a hori- 
zontal line, GH, through G. Then if the densities at various 
points on 0(7 are represented by ordinates drawn at these points 
perpendicularly to OG, their extremities trace out a hyperbola 
whose centre is G and asymptotes GO and GII. 


7 . If the density of a fluid varies as any given function of the 
depth, find the depth of the centre of pressure on a plane 
vertical area. 

Ans. If p =zf'{z), the dejpth of / is * 

y/(«) 

8. A rectangular area, ABGD, has one side AB in the surface 
of water and its plane vertical. If it is rotated about a hori- 
zontal axis at A, find the curve described in the area by the 
centre of pressure so long as the whole area continues immersed. 

Am. If A B = 2 a, AD = 2&, tlie centre of pressure traces 
out a right line in the area. This line is thus constructed : let 
G be the centre of area of the rectangle, m and n the middle 
points of DC and GB respectively; take a point p on Gm such 
that Gp = ^Gm, and a point g' on Gn such that Gq^ = \ Grn', 
then the line joining p to q is that described in the area by the 
centre of pressure. 


9. A j)lane area of any form occupies a vertical position in 
water. If it is rotated in its plane about any point in the area, 
find the curve traced out in the area by the centre of pressure. 
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Ans. Let 0 be the point about which the area turns, G the 
centre of area, a, j3 tbe co-ordinates of 0 with respect to the 
principal axes at G, h = the perpendicular from 0 on the sur- 
face of tbe liquid, the radii of gyration being as in p. 103 ; then 
the equation of the locus referred to the principal axes at G is 

(a If x + P If y + If Iff = Ii^ {If -f If if), 
which will be a hyperbola, an ellipse, or a parabola according as 
GO > h, GO < h, or GO = Ii. 

If 0 is in the surface of the liquid, so long as none of the area 
is raised out of the liquid by rotation about 0, the locus is a 
right line. Thus if a plane polygon of any shape has a corner 
in the surface of the liquid round which the polygon is turned, 
the centre of pressure describes .a right line so long as the whole 
area remains immersed. 

10. Find the position of the centre of pressure of a semicir- 
cular area whose diameter is in the surface of water, 

Ans. If r is tbe radius of the circle, the centre of pressure 

is at a distance ^ r from the horizontal diameter. (The centre 
10 

AT 

of gravity of a semicircle is — from the centre.) 


11. If the diameter is hoxuzontal and at a depth h, find the 
depth of the centre of pressure. 

r i67i-l-37rr 


Ans. - • , 

4 4r-l-37r,/i 


below the horizontal diameter. 


12, Find the position of the centre of pressure on a semicir- 
cular area whose bounding diameter is vertical with one ex- 
tremity in the surface of water, 

Ans. Its distance from the vertical diameter is — , and its 
depth is I r. 

(The point is on the vertical through the centre of gravity, G, 
of the area, since this is one of the principal axes at G.) 


13. Find the position of the centre of pressure on a semicir- 
cular area completely immersed in water, the bounding diameter 
being inclined at an angle a to the horizon and having one 
extremity in the surface of the water. 
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Ans. The distances of the centre of pressure from the 
hounding diameter and the diameter perpendicular to it are, 
respectively, 

r 3 TT cosa+i6 sina , r 3'7rsina 
4 4 cosa+3 7 r sma 4 4 cos a + 3 sin a 

1 4 . An elliptic area is immersed vertically in water ; if it is 
displaced hy rolling along the surface of the water, find the locus 
described in the area by the centre of pressure. 

Ans. A similar, similarly placed, and concentric ellipse 
whose axes are each ^ of the corresponding axes of the given 
ellipse. 



CHAPTEE V. 


PRESSURE ON CURVED SUREACES. 

22. Principle of Buoyancy. If any curved closed 
surface, M (Fig, a, p. 5 ), be traced out in inaagination in 
a heavy fluid the pressures exerted on all the elements 
of this surface by the surrounding fluid have a single 
resultant, which is equal and opposite to the weight of the 
fluid enclosed by M. 

This is evident, because the fluid inside M is in equili- 
brium under its own weight and the pressure exerted on 
its surface by the surrounding fluid ; hence this pressure 
reduces to a vertical upward force equal to the weight 
of the fluid inside M and acting through the centre of 
gravity of this fluid. 

This is obviously true whatever be the nature of the 
fluid — liquid or gaseous, homogeneous or heterogeneous. 

If the curved surface 31 is not one merely traced out 
in imagination in the fluid, but the surface of a solid body 
displacing fluid, the result is the same — 

the resultant 'pressure of a heavp fluid on the surface of any 
solid body M is a vertical u'pivard force equal to the weight of 
the fluid which could statically replace M, and this force 
acts through the centre of gravity of this replacing fluid. 
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Let Kg. 34 represent the solid bodj, which we may 
imagine to he a mass of iron, the surrounding fluid being 
water, air, or any fluid acted npon by gravity. The body 
is represented as held in its position by cords attached 
to fixed points, 0 , 1 ), and the arrows represent pressures 
exerted on its surface by the fluid at various points. 

Now it is quite clear that if the iron body were replaced 

by one having exactly 
the same surface and 
occupying exactly the 
same position, the pres- 
sure on each element of 
its surface would be 
identically the same as 
before, of whatever sub- 
Pig. 34. stance the new body 

maybe. Ifthenewbody 
were of wood, or instead of being solid were a thin hollow 
shell, it might be necessary to keep it in the position re- 
presented by means which prevent its rising up out of the 
fluid ; but we are not at all concerned with the forces which 
keep the body M in equilibrium ; our object is merely to 
ascertain the resultant, if any, of jhoid pressures exerted 

in the given position on its surface. 

In general, a number of forces acting in various lines 
which do not lie in one plane have no single resultant : 
their simplest reduction is to two forces whose lines of 
action do not meet [Statics, vol. ii., chap. xiii.). But it 
is remarkable that the pressures exerted on the various 
elements of any closed surface by a heavy fluid have a single 
resultant ; and the truth of this we see by imagining the 
place occupied by M to be occupied by a portion of the fluid 
itself, placed in the vacancy without disturbing any of the 
surrounding fluid. 
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With regard to this replacing fluid, observe two things : 
firstl)'", it is in equilibrium ; secondly, it is kept so by its 
own weight and the very same system of pressures as that 
which acted on the body i!f, since this body and the re- 
placing fluid present identically the same surface to the 
surrounding fluid. Hence, then — 

the system of pressures has a single resultant wliieh is a 
vertical ujpwarcl force equal to the weight of the statically 
replacing fluid and acting through the centre of gravity of this 
fluid. 

The centre of gravity, E, of the replacing fluid is called 
the centre of buoyancy ; and, so far as the general principle 
of buoyancy is concerned, there is no relation between E 
and the centre of gravity, G, of the body ; nor is there any 
relation between the weight, F” of this body and the 
weight, Z, of the displaced fluid. 

If the fluid is water, or any homogeneous liquid, the 
resultant pressure is the weight of the liquid which would 
flow into the vacant space if 31 were removed ; but if the 
density of the fluid is difierent in different layers, we must 
not imagine the replacing fluid to be that which would 
flow in when is removed, but rather to be a continuation 
of the surrounding fluid placed in the vacancy without any 
disturbance of the external fluid, and having the same 
surfaces of equal density as this fluid. The distribution of 
this replacing fluid is unique and determinate, as will be 
subsequently proved. 

Cor. I. Pressure of uniform intensity exerted over any 
closed surface produces no resultant. 

lor, imagine the closed surface to be one traced out in 
a perfectly weightless fluid— or a very light gas— whose 
smface is subject to any pressm'e. 

The intensity of pressure will be uniform throughout the 
whole fluid, and therefore over the given surface ; and by 

I 
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what has just been said, the resultant pressure over this 
surface is equal to the weight of the enclosed fluid — that is 
to say, zero. 

This result can, of course, he proved mathematically; for, let 
dS he an element of the surface at any point, P, {x, y, z), let p 
he the constant intensity of j)ressure, and let the origin of co- 
ordinates he any point inside the surface. Then there is no re- 
sultant force parallel to the axis of x ; for, if the element dS he 
projected orthogonally on the plane yz hy a slender cylinder, and 
the sides of this cylinder he produced through the plane yz so as 
to meet the surface again in an element of area dS' at a point 
P', the projections of dS and dS' on the plane yz are numeri- 
cally equal hut of opposite signs ; hence the pressures pdS and 
pdS' at P and P' neutralize each other in the direction of the 
axis of X ; and in the same way the pressures at the ends of all 
other cylinders parallel to the axis of x neutralize each other in 
this direction, so that there is no force parallel to this axis ; and, 
similarly, no force in any direction. 

Thus the area of the projection of any closed surface on any 
plane must he considered as zero. In symbols, ffdydz taken 
over any closed surface is zero. 

In fact, in several investigations of mathematical physics, 
each element, dS^ of a surface may usefully he represented hy a 
'oecior, i. e. a directed magnitude, hy drawing at the mean point, 
P, of the element dS a normal to the surface from the surface 
into the surrounding space — always from the same side, or 
aspect, of the surface into this surrounding space — taking a 
length on this normal proportional to the area of the correspond- 
ing element, dS, and marking the end of this normal length hy 
an arrow head. The orthogonal projection, or component, of 
this marked line along any line, L, will then represent the pro- 
jection of dS on any plane perpendicular to L. Some of these 
marked lines, or vectors, will have components along L in one 
sense and others will have components in the opposite sense ; 
and thus we understand more clearly the mathematical result 
that the sum of the projections of the same aspects of the ele- 
ments, dS, ... of any closed surface on any plane is zero. 

In the same way there is no resultant moment of the pres- 
sures round any line. For, if cr^, o-g are the pi-ojections of 
dS at P on the planes yz, zx, xy, respectively, the components 
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of the force jpdS parallel to the axes of x, y, z are p cti, i^o-g; 
and the moment of this force about the axis of x is 

Jp{y(T^~zcr^ {a) 

Now if the perpendicular from P on the plane yz is produced 
through this plane to meet the surface again in P'"^ the element 
of area, dS"', cut off at P'" by the slender cylinder described 
on the contour of dS at P parallel to the axis of z, will have for 
pi’ojection on the plane xy the value — cTg, and the co-ordinate 
y being the same for P'" as for P, the moment round the axis 
of X of the pressure at P'" will supply the term —ycr^, which 
destroys the first part of (a). The second part is similarly 
destroyed by the pressure at P", the point in which the parallel 
from P to the axis of y meets the sui’face again. 

Hence there is no moment of the pressui’e about airy line. 

Analytically this result is expressed thus : 

f f {yj dx dy—zdzdx) — o 
for any closed surface. 

The result of this Corollary may also be thus stated: 
given any closed curve, plane or tortuous, in space ; if 
a surface of any size and shape he described having this 
curve for a bounding edge, and if pressure of uniform 
intensity be distributed over one side of this surface, the 
resultant of this pressure is the same whatever the size and 
shape of the surface. 

Hence if the curve is plane, the resultant pressure on any 
surface having it for a bounding edge is the same as the 
resultant pressure on the plane area of the curve. 

Con. %. The principle of Archimedes. 

The particular case in which the solid body M which 
displaces fluid is in equililrimn solely under the action of its 
own weight and the fluid pressure over its surface furnishes the 
Principle of Archimedes. 

The resultant of the system of fluid pressm-es must then 
be exactly equal and opposite to the weight of the dis- 
placing body. 
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Thus, let Fig. 35 represent a heavy body whose centre 
of gravity is G, floating in equilibrium in a heavy fluid. 

The surface over which 
the fluid pressure is ex- 
erted is ADB which is 
not a closed surface ; but, 
as there is no pressure due 
to the fluid exerted over 
the free surface, i/3f, of 
the fluid, we can suppose 
the immersed surface 
ABB to be closed by the 
section of the body made by the horizontal plane AB. 
Hence the resultant of the pressures is the weight of the 
fluid that would fill the space ABB ; and if E is the centre 
of gravity of this fluid, the resultant pressure acts up 
through //, so that 0 and E must be in the same vertical 
line. Hence there are two distinct conditions of equi- 
librium of a body floating freely in a heavy fluid, viz. 

1 °. the 'weight of the lodi/ tmist he egiial to the loeight of the 
fhdcl 'which 'it displaces ; and 

the ceivlre of gravity of the body and the centre of gravity 
of the jhdd that would statically fill its place [centre of 
buoyancy) must he in the same vertical line. 

We iiave hitherto supposed that the only fluid displaced 
by the body is that represented in the vessel below the 
surface IM ; but if above this there is air, whose weight is 
considered, there is also displaced a volume of air repre- 
sented by ACB^ and the resultant effect of the air is to pro- 
duce an 'upward vertical force, even though (as in the figure) 
the air pressmo exerted by the air actually in contact with 
the displacing body should be a doionioard force ; for, we 
must remember that the surface Zii of the lower fluid is all 
subject to air pressure which is (by Pascal’s Principle) 
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transmitted iindiminished all through this fluid, so that the 
lower part, AI)B, of the surface of the body is really acted 
upon all over by air pressure of constant intensity. Now 
by Cor. 1 , the resultant of this system of air pressures on 
the curved surface ABB, is the same as if the pressure was 
applied over the lower side of the x^ane area AB in which 
the surface LM cuts the body. The resultant air pressure 
is, therefore, an upward force equal to the weight of the air 
that would statically fill the space AGB, and it acts through 
the centre of gravity of this air. 

The case of a balloon floating in the air is also an instance 
of the in'inciple of Archimedes ; the force of buoyancy is the 
weight of the air that could statically replace all the solid por- 
tions of the balloon and the gas which it contains. It must not 
be supposed that, since the balloon is a comxoaratively small 
body, the intensity of the air pressure is constant all over 
its surface — a not unnatural error ; for, if this air pressure 
were of constant intensity all over the surface, its resultant 
would be absolutely zero, as we have already seen, and there 
would be no force of buoyancy. If the medium surroimd- 
ing a body is ever so slightly acted upon by gravitation, 
its intensity of pressure cannot be constant, and hence the 
densities of the air at the top and at the bottom of the 
balloon are not the same. 

23. Introduction of Fictitious Forces. In the case in 
which a body is x^artially immersed in a fluid, or a part of 
the body is in one fluid and the remainder in another, it is 
often very convenient to introduce fictitious forces of buoy- 
ancy in one part of the calculation and to take them away 
in another. 

Thus, suppose Eig. 35 to represent a body of which the 
portion ABB is immersed in water while the portion ACB 
is in vacuo. Then the actual force of buoyancy is due to 
the volume ABB of water ; but we can complete the volume 
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of the displaced water hy supposing the portion ACB to he 
also surrounded by water, and then supposing that there is 
a downward force, in addition, due to the action of this por- 
tion ACB of water taken negatively. Thus the actual force 
of buoyancy — viz. an upward force at II equal to the weight 
of the volume ABB of water — can be replaced by an upward 
force equal to the weight of the whole volume ABBC of 
water acting at the centre of gravity of the homogeneously 
filled volume ABBC (not G, the c. g. of the body, unless the 
body is itself a homogeneous solid), together with a down- 
ward force equal to the weight of the volume ACB of water 
acting at the centre of gravity of the homogeneously filled 
volume ACB. 

In the same way, if the portion ACB is in a liquid of 
specific weight and ABB in one of specific weight w^, 
we may regard the force of buoyancy as consisting of an 
upward force equal to the weight of the whole volume 
ABBC of the liquid together with a downward force 
equal to the weight of a fictitious liquid of specific weight 
w^—w-^ acting at the centre of gravity of the homogene- 
ously filled volume ACB. 

24. Resultant Pressure on an unclosed curved surface. 

Suppose BCBA, Fig. 36, to repre- 
sent any unclosed surface in a heavy 
fluid, and suppose its bounding edge 
to be a plane curve so that the sur- 
face can be closed by a plane base, 
rejpresented by AB. It is required 
to find the resultant of the fluid 
Fig. 36. pressures exerted on one side of 

the unclosed surface. 

Closing the surface by means of the plane base AB, the 
resultant of the jiressures all over the outside of the com- 
pletely closed surface is the vertical upward force, L repre- 
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sented by tlie line IIL drawn tlu’oiigli the centre of gravity, 
E, of the fluid which would fill the volume. But if P is 
the resultant fluid pressure on the jflane base AB, acting at 
the centre of pressure, J, the force L is the resultant of B 
and the resultant pressure over the unclosed part. This 
latter force, Q, is therefore found by producing the lines of 
action of Jj and P to meet — at 0, suppose, — and drawing 
On and Om to represent JO and JP, respectively ; then the 
required force Q represented by the line OQ which is 
equal and parallel to mn. 

If the fluid is a homogeneous liquid of specific weight w, 
if A is the area of the plane base AB, z the depth of the 
centre of area of AB below the free surface, and F is the 
volume of the closed surface, 

P = Aziv, and B = Vw. 

Hence if & is the inclination of the plane base AB to the 
horizon, Q — w f P + aFAz cos 6 + A^ z^ ; 
horizontal component oi Q = Azw sin 6, 
vertical component of Q = (A z cos 6 — F)zo, 

Examples. 

1. Suppose a right cone whose axis is vertical and vertex 
downwards to be filled with a liquid; find 
the resultant pressure on one-half of the 
curved surface determined by any plane 
containing the axis. 

Let AGP, Fig. 37, be the vertical 
plane of section, and AGDB the half of 
the curved surface on which we desire 
to find the resultant liquid pressure. 

Consider the separate equilibrium of 
the fluid contained between this curved 
surface and the triangle AGB. It 
is kept at rest by its weight, the 
pressure of the remaining fluid on the 
area it (75 acting at/, the centre of pressure on this triangle, 
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and hj the pressure of the curved surface AODB. The weight 
acts through G, the centre of gravity of the semi-cone ; and if 
on the diameter, OD, which is perpendicular to AB, we take the 

point n such that = ^ , where r is the radius of tlie base, 

gir ’ 

this point n is the centre of ai'ea of the semicircle ADB, so that 
G lies on wC and Gn = {Statics, Voh I, Art. 163). The 
point I is half way down OG (Art. 15). If P is the pressure on 
the triangle ACB, h ~ height of cone, 

P = ^ rh^w ; and If = 'nr'^hw, 

where W = weight of liquid. The lines of action of P and If 
meet in a point c, whose position is thus comjoletely known ; 
and by drawing cP and c W to I’epresent P and If on any scale, 
the diagonal through c of the rectangle thus determined will 
represent Q, the_ resultant pressure of the curved surface on the 
fluid in the semi-cone. The line cQ is drawn to represent this 
l)ressnre, and this force reversed is the pressure of the fluid on 
the surface. 

2. If the cone is closed by a base, and the axis is held hori- 
zontal, find the resultant pressure on the lower half of the 
curved surface. 

Ans. If X and Y are the horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents of the resultant pressure, 

.r=(- + 

^2 3-^ 

T^hio, 

and the line of action of the pressure passes through a point 
whose distances from the base and the axis of the cone are 

/iTT-f-S ,r 3 ' 7 r-t-i 6 

• 9illu. — • 

4 37r-f4 

(see example 10, p. 109). 

3. If a hollow cylinder is filled with liquid and held with its 
axis vertical, determine the magnitude and line of action of the 
1 esultant pressure on one half of the curved surface cut off by a 
vertical plane through the axis. 
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Ans. It is a horizontal force equal to r^hw acting in a line 

- from the base. 

3 

4. If the cylinder is closed at both ends and held -with its 
axis horizontal; find the resultant pressure on the lower half of 
the curved surface. 

Ans. A vertical force = ^2 + -^ hw. 

5. In example 2 find the magnitude and line of action of the 
resultant pressure on the upper half of the curved surface. 

Ans. If X and Y are the horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents of the pressure, 

A = (-_-) 

\2 

Y (^ 1 — hw, 

and the line of action of the resultant passes through a point 
whose distances from the base and the axis of the cone are 

h 8 — TT T r 16 — ^TT 

— • - £inu. “ • 

4 0 — IT 4 37 r — 4 

6. A spherical shell is filled with liquid; find the magnitude 
and line of action of the resultant pressure on the curved surface 
of either hemisphere cut off by any vertical central plane. 

Ans. The line of action passes through the centre of the 
sphere; the horizontal component is irr^w, and the vertical 
f TT w. 

7. A spherical shell is filled with liquid ; find the magnitude 
and line of action of the resultant pressure on each of the hemi- 
spheres into which the sphere is divided by any diametral 
plane. 

Ans. If 0 is the inclination of the plane section to the hori- 
zon, the pressure on one hemisphere is the resultant of two 
forces irr'^w and respectively perpendicular to the plane 

section and vertical, tlie lines of action of these forces including 
an angle 0, while the pressure on the other curved surface is the 
resultant of the same forces including an angle it—O ; and both 
pass through the centre. 
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8 . I£ a hole is made in the top of the shell and fitted with a 
funnel, find the height to which the funnel must be filled with 
the liquid in order that the resultant pressure on one of the 
hemispheres shall he a horizontal force. 

Jm. The height = r (f sec ( 9 — i). 

25 . General Principle of Buoyancy, In Art. 32 we 
have enunciated the principle of buoyancy in the case in 
which the buoyant medium is acted upon by the attraction 
of the earth — that is, the principle has been applied in the 
case of a heavy fluid of uniform or variable density, com- 
pressible or incompressible. It is evident that the same 
principle holds in general for any medium the particles of 
which are acted upon hy any system of external forces, 
electric, magnetic, or other. 

Thus, in Kg. 38, let yIE be a closed surface traced out in 
imagination in a medium of any kind the particles of which 

are acted upon by any sys- 
tem of forces, and let the 
resultant of these forces on 
the particles contained 
within the surface /IE — if 
they have a single resultant 
at all — be a force repre- 
sented by OF. Then, con- 
sidering the separate equilibrium of the portion of the 
medium within dE, we see that this portion is kept in 
equilibrium by the force OF and by the pressures (repre- 
sented as normal, though not necessarily so) exerted by the 
surrounding part of the medium on the various elements of 
the surface dE. It follows that these pressures have a 
. single resultant, OF^, exactly equal and opposite to OF. 

Hence if AE were the surface of a foreign body the par- 
ticles of which are subject to the same external forces as 
those acting on the medium, though the resultant, E, of 
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these on the body AB may now be different both in mag- 
nitude and in direction from OF, the resultant of the pres- 
sures exerted on this body by the surrounding medium will 
still be OF'\ and in order that this body should be in equi- 
librium without the aid of further forces (tensions of cords, 
&c.) it must take such a position in the medium that R is 
exactly equal and opposite to OF' — a condition which it 
may or may not be possible to fulfil. 

Again, in Mg. 39, let M be any foreign body immersed 
in a medium — air, suppose, — and let its molecules be subject 
to the attractive and repulsive forces of two magne tic poles, 
F and S ; suppose the resultant action of these poles on the 
body to reduce to two equal and opposite forces, P, P, form- 
ing a couple ; and, to eliminate the effect of gravitation, 
suppose the body supported by a cord attached to its centre 
of gravity, G. Then the body is also acted upon by the 
pressures of the surrounding medium on its various elements 
of surface. What is the resultant action of these pressures ? 
To answer this question, we must imagine the place of the 
body occupied statically by a portion of the medium itself. 
If the magnetic forces do not produce any effect on the 
particles of the medium, the pressm’es on the elements of 
surface of the replacing medium are siniply equivalent to a 
vertical upward force acting through the centre of gravity 
of this portion of the medium and equal to its weight — 
which would usually be a very small force ; but if the 
medium is affected by magnetic forces, and if the resultant 
action of these forces consists of a couple, Q, Q, the result- 
ant action of the surrounding medium must consist — in 
addition to the previously mentioned small gravitation 
force of buoyancy — of a couple equal and opposite to the 
couple Q, Q. Hence, neglecting gravitation forces, if the 
foreign body is in equilibrium, it must place itself in such 
a position that the magnetic couple, P, P, produced on it ] 
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together "wibh the magnetic couple of buoyancy, — Q, — Q, 
are in stable equilibrium with the couple produced by the 
torsion of the suspending cord. 

If the moment of the couple P, P, is greater than that 
of the couple Q of buoyancy, the position of stable equi- 
librium of the body M will be different from that assumed 
on the contrary supposition. Thus, if fff is a bar of iron, 
the couple P, P is greater than the couple Q, Q, and the 
bar will set axially, i. e. in the line bVS joining the two 
magnetic poles ; but if J/ is a bar of bismuth, Q, Q is 
greater than P, P, and the bar will set equatorially, i. e. at 
right angles (or inclined) to the line JVS. 

Such is, in a general way, the explanation of the beha- 
viour of diamagnetic bodies in a magnetic field, or of mag- 
netic bodies placed in media more strongly acted upon by 
magnetic forces than are the bodies themselves. 

ExAMfLES. 

1. A solid homogeneous right cone floats in a given homo- 
geneous liquid ; find the position of equilibrium, firstly, when 
the vertex is down and base up; and, secondly, when the base is 
down and the vertex up. 

Let w', V, h be the specific weight, volume, and height of the 
cone ; let w be the specific w-eight of the liquid, and x the length 
of the axis immersed when the vertex is down. Then since the 
volumes of similar solids are proportional to the cubes of their 
corresponding linear dimensions, the volume of the displaced 

liquid = ^ Hence, equating the force of buoyancy to the 

weight of the cone, 

^ Yw — Vw', 
hr 



In the second case, if x is the length of the axis above the 
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liquid, tile volume of tlie displaced liquid = 
have 



w 

w 




£C3 

¥ 


^ Y, and 


we 


2. A solid homogeneous isosceles triangular prism floats in 
a given homogeneous liquid ; find the position of equilibrium in 
each of the two previous cases. 

If X is the depth of its edge below the surface, li the height of 
the isosceles triangle which is the section of the prism by a 
plane perpendicular to the edge, and A the area of this section, 
since the areas of similar figures are as the squares of their 

corresponding linear dimensions, ^ A is the area of the face of 

the immersed prism in the first case, and if I = length of 
edge, the volume of the prism is lA, so that the volume of tlie 

immersed prism is ^ Y. Hence 




Yw = 


In the second case. 


(i - ^)Vw = Vui', 


\ m / 


3. A uniform rod, AB, of small normal section and weight lY 
has a mass of metal of small volume 

X 

and weight — W attached to one ex- 
° n 


tremity, B ; find the condition that 
the rod shall float at all inclinations 
in a given homogeneous liquid. 

Let AB = 2 a, let m be the middle 
point of AB, Fig. 40, G the centre of 
gravity of the rod and the metal, w' 
the specific weight of the rod, w that 
of the liquid, and s the area of the normal section of the rod. 
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% 

Then W = 2as%u', and BG = a. Also G must be the 

1 

centre of buoyancy if the rod floats in the oblique position repre- 
sented, and the length, BG, of the displaced column of liquid 

= a, BO that if the weight of this column = fi 4- -'j F", 

both conditions of equilibrium will be satisfied, whatever be the 
inclination of the rod. Equating the weight of the body to the 
force of buoyancy, 

/ i\ , 2n 

( I 4 — ) 2 asw = asw : 

V 4- 1 

{n 4 - 1 )® id — r? w, 

which is the relation required between the specific weights. 


4. A solid homogeneous cylinder floats, with its axis vertical, 
partly in a homogeneous liquid of specific weight and partly 

in one of specific weight w^, 
the former resting on the 
latter; find the position of 
equilibrium. 

Let h be the height of the 
cylinder, A the area of its 
base, w its specific weight, 
and c the thickness of the 
upper liquid column. 

Then if we assume the top, 
A, of the cylinder to project a 
igs. 41, 42. distance x above the upper 

surface of the upper liquid, as 
in Fig. 41, and equate the weight of the cylinder to the sum of the 



have 

JhW =■ 

cw 


C — x) W.2, 

. 



hi 

w 




cc = 

I 

) — c{ I - 




\ 

^2 



If 

c (l ~ ^) > A 

(l 


we must 

write 



\ 

wy 




f 

/ 


1 

M 

1 

WnI 


£C = — 40 

( I 

__ 

— ) ( ’ 


\ 

\ 

wj 




(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


and it would appear that the position of equilibrium is one in 
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wliich, as in Fig. 42, is below tbe upper surface of tlie upper 
liquid by tlie distance 


c(i 




in virtue of tbe usual interpretation of a negative co-ordinate in 
algebra. 

To take a numerical case, suppose c = 1 7 i, and 


It/ : = 5:2:6; 

then X = — and it would appear that A is below tbe 
upper Bui'face of tbe upper fluid. 

Now if we bad originally assumed A to be, as in Fig. 42, at 
an unknown distance, x, below tbe surface, our equation would 
have been hw {c-x)w^-v{h-c + x)w^, .... (5) 


-7i 


Wn W 


( 6 ) 


wbicb disagrees with (4), and wbicb in tbe particular numerical 
case gives x = -J 7 i, instead of ce = wbicb we bad been led to 
expect by interpretation of tbe negative value (3). 

Wby tbe disagreement 1 Because tbe continuity of tbe values 
of variables in algebra and algebraic geometry finds no corre- 
sponding cbaracteristic in tbe bydrostatical conditions. In fact, 
the supposition that tbe negative value (3) harmonises with tbe 
physical assumptions leading to the first solution is untrue ; for, 
in this solution we assume that, whatever be tbe unknown posi- 
tion of equilibrium of the body, the whole column of the upper 
liquid is operative in producing its force of huoyancy, as is 
evident from tbe first term, cw^, at tbe right-band side of (i); 
whereas tbe supposition that A is below the upper surface of 
this liquid is an explicit assumption that tbe whole column of 
the liquid may not be so operative. Hence we ought not to 
expect the two solutions to agree. 

In the case, therefore, in which tbe value of x in (2) is nega- 
tive, the correct result is (6) and not (3). 


5 . A heavy uniform bar, AB^ of small cross-section is freely 
moveable round a horizontal axis fixed at one extremity, A, at a 
given height above the surface of a homogeneous liquid in which 
the rod partly rests ; find the position of equilibrium and the 
pressure on the axis. 






I 

1 
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Let AB = 2 a ; let 7i be the height of A above the liquid ; let 
s — area of cross-section of the rod ; let w' and w be the specific 

weights of the rod and the liquid ; 
and let 0 = the angle between AB 
and the vertical. 

Then if .3(7 is the part immersed, 
the centre of buoyancy, II, is the 
middle point of BO. If TF=weight 
of rod, W = 2asw'; also* 

BG = 2a~h sec 0, 

Kg. 43. the force, X, of buoyancy 

= (2 a— 7t sec 0) sw. 

The rod is in equilibrium under the action of L, W, and the 
pressure at A, which last must be vertical and = TF— X. 

Talcing moments about A for equilibrium, 

W. AG ainO = B . All sin d, (i) 



and if we reject the factor sin 0, i. e, omit the consideration that 
sin 0 = o gives one position of equilibrium (the vertical one), we 

4dio'= (4a^—/i'^ aec^ d)w, ..... (2) 


.•. cos 0 = 


2 Cl '^w—vjO 


(3) 



The oblique position re- 
quires w to be greater than 
w' and also 


w > 


4 a® 



so that, for exainjole, if the 
bar were of metal and the 
liquid water, the only posi- 
tion of equilibrium would be 
the vertical one. 


Pig. 44. 6. A uniform square board, 

A BCD, is moveable in a ver- 
tical plane about a smooth 
horizontal axis fixed at the corner , at a given height above 
the surface of a liquid; find an equation for its position of 
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equilibrium, assuming the figure of the immersed portion to be 
a trapezium. 

Let 6 bo the inclination of AB to the vex'tical, AB = 2a, 
height of A above liquid = 2 h, w' = specific weight of board, 
w = specific weight of liquid ; let BQ be the line of floatation, 
and draw Qli parallel to BG. 

Then we must equate the moment of the weight of the board 
about A to the moment of the force of buoyancy about A. But 
we may consider the force of buoyancy as consisting of two 
forces, viz, that due to the weight of the portion QEGB acting 
upwards through m, the centre of gravity of this parallelogram, 
and that due to the weight of the triangular portion PQR acting 
upwards through the centre of gravity of this triangle. 

Now the area of QIWB ■= 4a(a— 7 i sec^l), and the distance 
of m from the vertical through A = half difference of distances 
of G and Q — a (cos d— sin Q)—li tand. Also the area 

BQR — 2 (p tan d, 

and distance of n from vertical through A 

= (dist. of P + dist. of P— dist. of 
by ex. 6, p. 33, and therefore 

dist. of w = f {« (cos d + seed)— 3/1 tand}. 

Also distance of G from vertical through A is a (cos d — sin d). 
Hence the equation of moments about A is 

4fl(a— 7 i sec d) {a (cos d — sin d)— 7 i tan d} w 

+ tand {a(cosd + secd) — 371 tand} w 

= 4 a® lo' (cos d — sin d), 

or (3 cos^d— 2 sind cos^d + sind)a^— 3a7i + 37t^ sind 

~ qa^— cos^ d (cos d — sin d). 

7 . Solve the previous problem on the assumption that the 
unimmersed portion is triangular. 

Let P, Q be now the points in which AD and AB, respectively, 
cut the surface of the liquid. Then we may consider the force 
of buoyancy, i. e. the weight of PQBGD, as consisting of the 
weight of the whole ABGD (of specific weight w) acting up- 
wards at G, together with a downward force equal to the weight 

K 
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of a triangular portion FAQ acting at tlie centre of gravity of 
this triangle. Hence the forces which give equal and opposite 
moments about A are 4,0^ {w—w') acting upwards at G and 
w cosec 2 6 acting downwards at the centre of gravity of the 
triangle FAQ. Now (ex. 6, p. 33) the distance of this point 
from the vertical through = f/i (cot 0 — tan 0 ). Hence, on 
expelling the factor cos0— sin0, the equation of moments be- 
comes 2 ^3 sin^ 2Q—4¥w (cos 0 + sin 0) = o, 

or if we take (f) as the inclination of the diagonal AO to the ver- 
TT 

tical, since 0 = we have 

4 ___ 

(w — w') COB^ 2(j)—4h^ w Vz cos(j) = o, . . (a) 

The factor expelled indicates the vertical position of A G — a 
position which is h jpriori evident. 

26 . Equilibrium of a Body in Heterogeneous Fluid. 
If the fluid in which the body CAOB, Pig*. 35, is floating 
under the influence of gravity alone is one of variable 
density, the positions of equilibrium are still found by the 
principle of buoyancy — viz. that the weight of the body is 
equal to the weight of the fluid displaced, and that the 
two centres of gravity are in the same vertical line. 

Thus, supposing the specific weight, w, of the fluid 
at any depth, z, to be any given function of 0, draw a 
horizontal section of the body at depth z, and let A be the 
area of this section. Drawing another horizontal section at 
depth z4-dz, the volume between these sections is Adz, 
so that, iiW— weight of body, 

JF = f wAdz, 

-'0 

where c is the depth of the lowest horizontal tangent 
plane to the surface of the body. This equation will 
determine c. 

We shall confine our attention to a few simple examples, 
as the question is one of small importance. 
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Examples. 

1. If a uniform solid cone floats, vertex down, in a fluid in 
whicii the density is proportional to the depth, find the length 
of the axis immersed. 

Let v)' he the specific weight of the cone, and let the specific 

weight of the fluid at depth ;<! he represented by w' ^ , where B 

P 

IS some constant length. Taking a section of the cone at a dis- 
tance x from the vertex, A — *£ 13 ^; therefore 


therefore 

rh' 

vt / a? (Th — x) dx, 
Jo 


li' being the length of the axis, h, which is immersed. From 
this we have (+/37.«)i. 

2. If the cone in the last is replaced by a solid cylinder, fin d 
the length immersed. 

Ans. 

3 . Find the height at which a spherical balloon of given 
weight and radius will rest in the atmosj)here, assumed of uni- 
form temperature, and the variation of gravity being neglected. 

Ans. If r feet = radius, h ~ height of centre of balloon, 
the mass in pounds of a cubic foot of air at the ground, B =. 
mass of balloon, and 7 c has the value given in (9), p. 8i, the equa- 
tion which determines h is 

h 

ttP Wq \r cosh j — h sinh •=•'] e ^ — B. 

K /c 

4 . Find the position of the centre of buoyancy of the balloon 
on the same suppositions. 

Ans. Its distance below the centre is 

if + 3 sinh 7 — 3 7 ;r cosh ^ 

k k 

T T 

r cosh - —k sinh ^ 
k k 
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27. Stability or Instability of Equilibrium. In de- 
tGimining' tliG positions of Gquilibrium of a systom in 
Hydrostatics, and in Statics gonerally, wg ai’G not, so far, 
eon corned witli the natuTe of the equilibrium. A. particulai 
position which we determine by the ordinary statical 
equations (those of resolution and moments of forces) may 
be one which exists only theoretically and could not exist 
in practice, because it maj'" be one from which if the system 
is displaced, ever so slightly, and then abandoned to the 
forces in action, the displacement becomes greater and 
greater, instead of being corrected and destroyed. If a 
position (yi) is one in which the conditions of equilibrium 
are all satisfied, and if the system is displaced by any 
means, or imagined to be displaced, into a position {A ) 
very slightly differing from the first, and in this new 
position abandoned to the forces in action, then, unless the 
forces are such as to drive the system back from {A.') to . {A), 
the equilibrium is unstable and is practically useless. Thus, 
a pin resting a horizontal plane of glass will theoretically 
be in equilibrium if it stands vertically on its point ; but 
this position does not practically exist, because it is unstable 
for the slightest displacement. A uniform rod, AB, freely 
moveable round a smooth horizontal axis at the end A 
is theoretically in equilibrium if it is [)laced vertical with 
the end B uppermost, but, again, this position does not 
practically exist. 

Before discussing particularly the criteria of stability or 
instability, we may take a feAv simple examples in which 
the principle to be employed is obvious. 

Thus, to find whether the oblique position of the rod JA 
in example 5, p. 128 , is stable or unstable, imagine the 
rod displaced into the position A'B\ such that the small 
angle GAC'— 80 ; then if the sum of the moments about A 
of the forces acting on the rod in this position is in 
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the sense opposed to that of the angular displacement, 
these forces will drive the rod hack into the position AB, 
and the equilibrium will be stable. 

Generally, without assuming* that AB is a position of 
equilibrium, let M be the sum of the moments of the force 
of buoyancy and the weight about A in a, clockwise sense. 
Then we have 

Jf = ^ sin B { 4^2 {w-v)')-Pw sec^ 6], 

and the positions of equilibrium are determined by putting 
M = o. These have been determined in the example 
referred to. Now if when 6 is changed to 0 + 80, the 
increment of ilfis 8 If, and if hM and 80 have the same 
sign, the newly introduced forces produce a moment which 
is^in the sense of the displacement and the equilibrium 
is unstable. In other words, if in any position of equilibrium 

is + , the equilibrium is unstable, 

(IQ 

is — the equilibrium is stable. 

clQ 

Examining first the vertical position, 0 = o, we have 

— -{ 4^2 — — 

lIQ ^ ^ ' 

so that this position is stable when P w > 4a^ {w—w ), i.e. 
when the oblique position does not exist. 

Examining the oblique position (when it exists), we have 

— — sP w sin^ 0 sec'^ 0, 

do 

which value is necessarily negative ; therefore the oblique 
position, when it exists, is stable. 
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Examples. 


1 . Eind ■whether the equilibrium of the body in example 6, 
p. 128, is stable or unstable in the positions determined. 

Calculate the sum, M, of the moments of the forces about 
in a clockwise sense, in any position, Q ; and supposing B to be 
increased by 80 , let hM be the change in the value of J/. Since 
the sense of M is opposed to that in which 0 increases, if 8 if 
and 8 0 have the same sign, the restoring moment will be in- 
creased by the displacement, and the equilibrium will be stable. 

In other words, the equilibrium will be stable if is positive 
in the position of equilibrium. 

Now we find, as in the example quoted, if I is the thickness 
of the board. 


-^1^= — (cos 0 - sin 0) [3 a® {yo — vf) — 4 m; (cos 0 -f sin 0) cosec® 2 0]. 


We may, for simplicity, omit I, or consider it to be the unit 
of length, since its actual value is immaterial to the discussion. 

It will be more simple to take (/>, the inclination of AG to the 
vertical as the variable ; then 


— sin (}) [3 a® [w—w') — 4 V'z w coscj) sec® 2 0]; . (i) 

and in any equilibrium position the equilibrium will be stable 
or unstable according as is negative or positive. 
Examining the symmetrical position, 0 = o, we have 


dM 

<70 


4 -/ 2 

3 


[3a®(M;— w') — 4 'dzh^w\ 


which shows that in all cases in which w' > uo the equilibrium 
is stable ; and, in fact, the equilibrium is stable if 


w' 4 a/ 2 /4® 

w ^ 3 a®’ 

w' 

and unstable if — is less than this. 
w 
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When the symmetrical position, (f> — o, is 
position does not exist, as is seen thus : let 


w 


I 


4 f 2 
3 


(i-/c), 


stable, the inclined 


where k is any number. _ i t 7 ■ 

If 7c is positive, the symmetrical position is stable, and it /c is 
negative, this position is unstable. Then (i) becomes 

sin (f) [i — cos (f) sec^ 2 (/>], . . . (2) 

and the inclined position is given by the equation 


cos (/) 
cos^ 2 (f) 


(3) 


Now this equation cannot be satisfied by any admissible value 
of (j) if 7; is positive, because the least value of the left-hand side 
is I, which it has when (j) = o. Hence, unless 7c is negative, 
(3) cannot be satisfied by any admissible value of c/i. 

When the symmetrical position is unstable, the inclined is, of 
course, stable. 

2. Find the conditions of equilibrium of a solid body floating 
in a liquid of greater density than the solid; and show that 
when it is in stable equilibrium the height of the common centre 
of gravity of the solid and liquid is a minimum. _ 

If a body be floating in a liquid contained in a cylindrical 
vessel and be pressed down through a small distance, As, show 
that the common centre of gravity of the body and the liquid 
will be raised through a height 


B {Azf 


where Ji. and B are the areas of the cross-sections of the cylindei 
and the body in the plane of floatation, and h is the height of 
this plane above the base of the cylinder. (^Mathematical 

Tri2)os, 1878.) • T 1 .1 

The first part is evident from the general principle that the 

centre of gravity of any material system (consisting, in this case, 
partly of a solid and partly of a liquid) undei the action of 
gravity and of forces which do no woi-k in displacement (pres- 
sures exerted by the sides of the containing vessel) assumes the 
lowest position possible. 
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Let z be the height of the centre of gravity of the body and f 
that of the centre of gravity of the liquid that would occupy the 
place of the immersed portion above the base of the cylinder ; 

— weight of body, V = volume of liquid disjolaced, w — spe- 
cific weight of liquid. Let OD be the original surface of the 
liquid, and let the line of floatation be marked on the body and 
denoted by jYJd; let be the new surface of tlie liquid, and 
let be at a height Ax above CD. 

Then, since the volume of the liquid is unaltered, 

BAz — (A—B)Ax (i) 

Now take the sum of the mass-moments of the body and the 
liquid about the base in the new position, and we have 

W{z—Az)-{-\Aw{ 1 h-\-AxY—Vw{^—Az) 

— \Bw (Aaj-f- Aa) (2/^-1- Ax~Az). 

Subtracting from this the mass-moment before displacement, 
and observing that W = Fw, there remains 

iAw( 2 /iAx-i- Ax"^) — ^ Bw(Ax+ Az) (2/1 + Ax~Az), . (2) 

of which, by (i), the terms of the first order in the small quan- 
tities cancel — as they must by the principle of virtual woi-k ; 
so that (2) becomes 

^ Aw . Aa’^ -b J Bw (Az^—Ax^), 
which by (i) is ^ ABw ^ ^ 

Dividing this by the sum of the weights, A hw, of the body 
and liquid, we obtain ^ ^^2 

aHb'HK' 

for the amount by which the centre of gravity of the compound 
system is raised. 

28. Principle of Virtual Work. The general principle 
of Virtual Work may be thus stated: if any material system 
is iti eqidlih'mm under the action of forces applied at given 
points m the system, and if we imagine these points to receive 
any small displacements whatever in space hut not in the 
material system itself, the sum of the quantities of work done 
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for snc/i (lisplacements ly all the actinff forces, external and 
internal to the system,, is zero, or, at most, an infinitesimal of 
the second order if the greatest dis'plaeemxnt in the system 
is regarded as an infinitesimal of the first order. 

It is fully explained in Statics, Vol. I, Chap. VII, and 
Vol. II, Chap. XV, that the internal forces may or may 
not enter into the equation of Virtual Work, according' 
to the nature of the displacements imagined. Thus, if an 
internal force* consists of the tension of a string connecting 
two points, A, B, of the system, this force will not enter 
into the equation if in the disj)lacements of A and B the 
distance between them is unaltered. Also if the internal 
force is the reaction at a smooth joint. A, connecting two 
bodies in the system, its virtual work will be zero if in the 
displacements the bodies are still represented as connected 
by the joint. If the connection were represented as severed, 
the stress would do work which must be included in the 
equation. 

Now in Hydrostatics we have often to deal with forces 
whose points of application in the material system would 
be dis2daeed not merely in space but in the material system 
itself (and whose magnitudes would also be slightly altered 
— though this is of no real consequence) if the system were 
actually displaced into any close position ; and in such 
cases a danger of error arises in applying the equation of 
Virtual Work. 

We shall illustrate this by solving the problem of 
example 5, p. 128, by the principle of Virtual Work and 
determining whether the equilibrium of the rod is stable or 
unstable. 


* More properly stress — with a view to the double aspect of evei'y 
internal force in a system. What we call a force external to a given system 
would also be a stress (with equal and opposite values) if hath the bodies 
between which it is exerted were included in the system. 
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For any small angular displacement of the rod, from an 
eqnilihrinm position, about the axis the sum of the works 
of the force of buoyancy and the weight W vanishes. 

In applying this condition it is not impossible that 
the student would proceed thus : let ^ be the depth of B. 
below the surface and z the depth of G - ; then the equation 
of virtual work is 

—L . J'F. bz = o. 

But L = (2 a—h sec &) no and C = ® cos 0 — \h, 

5 C = — <3; sin d . while ^ = a cos 0 — /^, 

82 = — «sin0 .dd, 

so that the above equation gives 1/ = /F, a result which is 
known to be false. 

The fallacy involved in this solution is the following. 

In applying the equation of virtual work to characterise 
a position of equilibrium, w^'e must imagine the points 
of application of all forces to remain the same in the body ; 
we contemplate simply displacements of these points in 
space — not in the body as well ; and, strictly speaking, we 
do not contemplate new forces introduced by the displace- 
ment, although if such newly caused forces are of infini- 
tesimal magnitude and their points of application receive, in 
the displacement, only infinitesimal motions, the introduction 
of such forces will not influence the validity of the equation. 

The above expression for 6 C is not the one proper to the 
equation of virtual work. 

For, if the imagined new position of the rod is AE, the 
new centre of buoyancy, E', is the middle point of the 
immersed portion C'B', and the 8 C above is the difference of 
level of E and E' ; whereas if we take AJ = AH, J is the 
contemplated displacement of the original point, E, of 
application of the force L, and the value of 8^ proper 
to the equation is the difference of level of E and I. 
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Now it is easily seen that the ^ of J" is 
[a -f ^ Ji sec 6) sin 0 80, 

so that the proper value of 8 C is —(a + 2 see 0) sin 0 . 8 0, 
and the equation of virtual work is 

L sec 0) sin 080— Wa sin 080 = o, 

which gives the correct value of 0. 

To find the work done in forcing the rod down into the 
fluid from one inclination, a, to any other, (^, take it in any 
position, AJB, and let us find the amount of work done by 
the force of buoyancy and the weight- in reaching the 
position AB'j the angle BAB' being 8 0. The work of the 
force of buoyancy is the work of L in the displacement of 
R to J plus the work of a small force of buoyancy corre- 
sponding to the submergence of a small element of length 
above C, and this latter work is an infinitesimal of the 
second order. Hence if 8 F is the work done by the forces 
acting on the body, 

br==-BbC+Vbz, 

in which 8 C has the second of the above values. Thus 
dF s 

— = - sec^ 0) w—4.a7“w'} sin 0 (a) 

s 

F= - j {4a^ — P w sec^ 0} sin 6d 0 

= - { —40^ {w — w') 4- w sec a sec (j)} (cos cos a). 

As regards stability or instability, a position of equilibrium 
is one of stability if the amount of work done by the forces 
in reaching it from a given position is a maximum ; for, in 
that case, any other forces applied to disturb the system 
would have to do positive work. Hence any position of 
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equilibrium will be stable or unstable according as it makes 

(V^ V . 

negative or positive. 

Assuming that the oblique position given by (3) exists; 
we have for it 

rlH . n 

— —sw/i^ sec'^ 9 sin^ 6>, 
dB^ 

which is essentially negative ; therefore the oblique position 
is stable. For the vertical position 

which is positive when the oblique position exists, and 
in this case the vertical position is therefore one of in- 
stability. When the oblique position does not exist, the 
above expression on the right is negative, and the vertical 
position is (as is evident a prion) stable. 

The value of Y could also be calculated from the moment, 
of the acting forces about A ; for the work done bj’’ 
a couple of moment M for a small displacement of the body 
to which it is applied is Ji . ; hence 

IT ~M.l 9 

= ^ sin d {40^ {w — w') — Id w sec^ 9 ] . 19 , 
which is identical with (a). 

As another example of the application of the principle of 
virtual work, consider the case of two thin uniform rods, 
AB, BC (Fig. 45), each of specific weight w\ freely jointed 
together at the common extremity B, and resting partly 
immersed in a homogeneous liquid of specific weight w, the 
rod AB being freely moveable round a horizontal axis fixed 
at A at a given depth, Hi, below the surface of the liquid. 
It is required to determine the position and nature of the 
equilibrium. 
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Lot AB - 1 a, BO - ih, ^ of iiormal section of 

each rod, 0 = inclinaiiion of AB and </’ == inclination of BO 
to the vertical. Jjet (J, (/ bo tlic cenfi’CH ol g’ravity ol. the 
rods, and JI, JO their centrea of bvioyancy, //' beiti^^ the 
middle point of the immersed ])ortion Aw, and //' tin; 
middle point of On. 

The positions of ctpdlihrium can bo easily Ihimd by 
elementary principles. Tims, e.onsicb'ring' the se])arate 


B 



ecpiilil)rium of tdio rod BO, we see that, the reaction of AJJ 
on BG is a verticid upward force ut crpial to W'~Jj ; 
and since tiro moments of //^'and 1/ about B are equal and 
opposite, we liave at once 

. . . . ( 1 ) 

= a, kb, suppose. 

Thus, h' is known ; and then taking* moments about A 
for the separate equilibrium of AB, we have 

Avr — 4ka{{a.\-'zh){'2.—Jc) — Q,b]', . • {0) 

and these two equations determine the position of the 
system. 

To obtain the equation of virtual work, imagine 6 to 
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increase by 8^ and <p by b(/), and calculate the vertical 
descents of the points II, G, G', II', the points II and II' 
being- supposed not to shift their positions in the rods. If 
the vertical descents of these points are, respectively, 8 C ^ 

8 5 C, the virtual work, 8 V, done by all the forces is 

given by the equation 

hr=^-UC+Whz+W'hz'-L'bC, . . . ( 3 ) 

and this virtual work must be put equal to zero for the 
position of equilibrium. 

Now A If- — h sec 6 , and if AB turns round A through 
8 d, the vertical descent of II is AH . 80 . sin 0 , so that 
8f = ^ tan 0 . 80 . To get the vertical descent of II', ob- 
serve that if B did not move, the vertical descent of II' due 
to an increase of cp would be —BH'.bcp.smcj); but B 
descends through a distance a a sin 0 . 8 0 ; hence 

8 zasinO . hO — BII' sin qb 8^n 
But BIi'~ b + (a cos 0 — ^) sec 0 ; and we have 
8 ^ = 7 ^ tan 6 . 80 ; 8 z = a sin 0 . 80 , 

8/ = za sin 0 . 80 —^ sin (^ . 8 0, 

8 = za sin 0 . 86 — {d + [a cos 6 — /i) sec cp} sincp.d (p. 

Also W—zasw', W'=zbsw, L =■ zkswsQzd, 

L'= zsw cos 0 — /i) sec q!)}. 

Substituting these values in (3), and collecting the co- 
efficients of the independent variations 8 0 and 8q!), we have 

bF = zs {(<z^ 4- zab) w' —zdbw—fdw see^ 0 

-t- 3 a (a cos 0 — /^) w sec cp} sin 0.80 
+ zs {h^ (w — w') — [a cos 6 — seo^ (p} sm(p . b<p . (4) 

Now since the position of equilibrium is obtained by 
putting 8 F = o, we must have the coefficients of 8 0 and 
8 (p each equal to zero ; and thus we obtain both 0 and (p. 
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Equating to zero the coefficient of 8 0, we obtain at once 
the result (1), 

It is manifest that the expression (4) for S F" is a perfect 
differential, since 


clV_ 

dQ 


%s {[a^ + % ah) %o' — — 10 sec^O 

+ (a cos d~/i)w sec (f ) } sin 0 , 


cir 

d(p 


= !Zs [Ij^(w — w') — (a cos d—Zi^wsec^ 4>} sine/), 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


and it is evident that we get identical results hy differen- 
tiating (5) with respect to </> and (6) with respect to 0 . 

To find F, the potential work of the forces, in any 
position, integrate (6) with respect to (j) and add an unde- 
termined function of 6 . Thus 


F^—cis (to — zv') cos (l) + {a coBd—h)^io sec (/)} 

+^s.f{Q). . . (7) 

Taking y- of both sides of (7) and equating the result to 

cl o 

Jq { 5 h we find 

ff 6) = {[a^ + 2 ab) to'— Q/abw—- P to sec^ 6} sin 9, . ( 8 ), 

/(0) = — {(a^ + 2 ab) w' — 2 abw} cos9 — /dw sec 0-1-6^, 
where (7 is a constant. Hence 
F 

— = — {(^a^+ 2ab) w' — zabw} cos B—Pw sec 6 

— b'^iw— to') cos (p — {a cos 0—hYw SCO (h+G. . . (9) 

This may be put into a more simple form by putting 


Thus 


Am, ■=. 2x and Bn = zy. 

^ h /i(a—x) 

cos 0 = - ; COS (b = — ^ 

— = Zl, and 

zhs 


and if we put 
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{a^ 4 - aab) w' — aabw — A, [to — w') = J 3 , 


Hence 


,, A a—x /'B \ 

JJ = ( h toy), 

X X ^ 


(lo) 


dU_ 

dx 


w 




dU a~x^ Bs , , 

— [w 5) .(ii) 


dy 

^ . V. ^ -iM ■ 

For the position . 01 equilibrium -y- = o ; and -y~ 

iL'Jj (.{’ 1J 

1- 

therefore y — (^-~y wx^ " A + 'xa[Bw)^, 


o; 

(13) 


which agree with the previous results, and the first shows 
that B must ho positive, i. e. w must he > w'. 

For the stahility of equilibrium, V must be a maximum, 
and for a maximum or minimum (see Williamson’s Biffer- 
ential Calcidtts, Chap. X.) 

dyV_ d^ 

dx^ dy^ '^dxdy' 


Now 


dm 

dx^ 


3 c , m B (di 
-^A+a(j+wy-, 

dxdy x^ ^ ^ yV 


(PTJ _ iB a — X 
z ■ 


f 


and since in the oblique position (distinct from (j) = o) this 

d^U . dm . 

value of vanishes, and is essentiallj'- positive, the 

. . dm ' 

condition is simply that -yy must be positive ; i. e. 


dy 

a — x must be 4 - , 
and this is necessarily the case. 


(13) 


dm . 

dx^ 


dm ^ 


Since is 4 ^ is — , and the value of V which we 
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are discussing is therefore (Williamson, above) a maximum 
and not a minimum. Hence from 

wa^ > A + Q<a(Sto)^. 

Bestoring the values of A and B, this gives as the condi- 
tion for stability ^2 

w ^ \a.\-%hY 

29. Positions of equilibrium of a freely floating body. 
A given body, provided that its weight is less than that of 
an equal volume of water, may be placed in several positions 
of equilibrium in the water. 

We shall lay down a few definitions of terms in common 
use with regard to freely floating bodies. 

The section of floatation of a floating body (Big. 47 ) 
is the section of the body made by the surface, LM, of the 
liquid. In Big. 35 the section of floatation is represented 
by the horizontal line AB. 

The ao-ea of floatation is the area of the section of floata- 
tion. 

The clisplaceme 7 it is the volume of the displaced liquid, 
which is the volume included between the section of floata- 
tion and the surface of the immersed portion of the body. 

In Big. 35 the displacement is the volume represented 
in projection by the curve ABB. 

In all possible positions of equilibrium of a given body 
floating freely in a given liquid the displacement is constant. 
Bor, if IF IB the weight of the body, V the displacement, 
and tv the specific weight of the liquid (i. e. the weight 
per unit volume), the first condition of Cor. 2, Art 22, gives 

Ftv = JF, 

rBL, 

tv 

which shows that the displacement is constant. 

L 
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Pleneej "witliout any reference to the second necessary 
condition of Cor z, Art. act,, all possible positions of equili- 
brium are exhausted by describing* planes so as to cut off a 
JF 

volume — from the body. All planes which cut off this 

volume are (without reference to the second condition) 
possible planes of floatation ; that is, if we mark the ex- 
terior surface of the body along* the curve in which it is 
cut by any such plane, and we then place the body in the 
liquid so that this curve lies wholly in the free surface, LM, 
of the liquid, we shall obtain a position in which the body 
will float when left to itself, provided the second condition of 
Cor. 3, Art. 33, u fidflled in this position. Of course, as a 
rule, this condition will not be fulfilled, so that of the 
(infinite) number of possible positions, as above defined, only 
a small number will satisfy both of the conditions that 
must hold. 

All the planes which cut off the constant volume 
W 

— from the body envelop a surface called the surface of 

floatation, while the corresponding* centres of buoyancy 
trace out a surface called the swtface of huoyancy. 

Now it is evident that, in order that a plane cutting 
W 

off the volume — should determine an actual area of floata- 
w 

tion, the right line joining G, the centre of gravity of the 
body, to the corresponding centre, H, of buoyancy must be 
at right angles to this cutting plane, because in a position 
of equilibrium of the body the line GII is vertical, while 

the section of floatation ^which cuts off the volume — ^ is 
horizontal. ^ 

We shall now show that in every position of equilibrium 
the line GH is normal to the surface of buoyancy at li. 
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Let AB (Fig. 46) be a plane cutting off a volume ABB 
from a bomogeneous body ; let H be the centre of gravity 
of this volume ; let A'B' be 
another plane differing slightly 
in position from AB and cutting 
off an equal volume, A!BB'\ and 
let 11 ' be the centre of gravity 
of this new volume. Then the 
line HE' is ultimately parallel 
to the plane AB. For, regard 
the volume ABB as consisting 
of the portion A'BB and the 
thin wedge ACA'\ and also re- 
gard the volume A'BB' as con- Kg, 46. 

sisting of the portion A'BB and 

the thin wedge BOB'. Let 01 be the centre of gravity of 
the portion A'BB which is common to both volumes, g the 
centre of gravity of the first wedge and g' that of the 
second. Then to find II we join g io n and divide gn at E, 
so that gll _ volume of A'BB 

Rti ~ volume of wedge ’ 

• -11 A'BB 

simi ar y volume of wedge 

Hence ^ therefore the line HE' is parallel 

Rn R n 

to gg' , and therefore when the wedges are both made inde- 
finitely thin, the line gg' then lying in the plane AB., the 
line HE', which then becomes a tangent at E to the locus 
of //, is parallel to the plane AB. Since this is true what- 
ever be the orientation of the new cutting plane A'B', the 
assemblage of lines EE' which touch the surface of buoy- 
ancy at E form the tangent plane to this surface at E, 
which plane is therefore parallel to the cutting plane AB. 

L a 
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It now follows that all positions in toliich a given hody can 
float freely in a homogeneous liguid are obtained by drawing 
normals, Qlf, GH^, QE ^, ... from the centre erf gravity, G, 
of the body to the surface of buoyancy, and placing the body so 
that any one of these normals is vertical. For, the line GE 
must be vertical — that is, it must be perpendicular to tbe 
plane of floatation ; and as tbe tangent plane at E to 
tbe surface of buoyancy bas been proved to be parallel to tbe 
plane of floatation, tbe line GE must be tbe normal to tbe 
surface of buoyancy at E. 

Wben tbe contour of tbe floating body is a surface of 
continuous curvature, the surface of buoyancy is, of course, 
a surface of continuous curvature ; but wben tbe contour of 
tbe body is not of continuous curvature (as in tbe case of a 
ship with a closed deck wben all geometrically possible dis- 
placements — involving tbe submersion of the deck, tbe keel 
being above tbe surface of tbe water — are considered) tbe 
surface of buoyancy will be a broken or discontinuous sur- 
face. 

As an example of a surface of buoyancy of discontinuous 
curvature, take the case in which tbe body is a triangular 
prism, the vertical section of which through its centre of 
gravity is a triangle ABC (Fig. 47), and consider all pos- 
sible displacements of tbe body in the plane of this triangle. 

If, for definiteness, we assume tbe specific weight, w, of 
tbe fluid to be to tbe specific weight, w' , of tbe body as 16 
to 9, tbe volume submerged will be yk volume of the 

body. We are therefore to draw all possible lines, such as 
LM, across tbe face of tbe triangle ABC cutting off areas, 
LBGM, equal to yV of tbe area ABC. 

Tbe immersed area will sometimes be triangular, and 
sometimes (as in tbe figure) quadrilateral. To trace out tbe 
locus of the centre of buoyancy wben tbe vertex A alone is 
above tbe liquid, the line LM is to be drawn so as to cut off 
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the triang'ular area LAM — ABC-, hence if AM — y, 
AL =2 z, AC = b, AB =2 c, we have 

yz — ^.^bc . . (i) 


Let the first position of the cutting line pass through B, 
and let the line revolve clockwise so that it assumes the 
position LM in the figure ; then it will reach another posi- 
tion in which it passes through C. When the line passes 
through B, we have z^c,:.y= tV b ^ Aq, suppose ; the 



cutting line is then B Q, and the immersed area is the tri- 
angle QCB, whose centre of gravity is the point g-^. 

In the second extreme position y = b, 2; = iV^ = 
suppose; the cutting line is BC, and the immersed area 
is the triangle BOB, whose centre of gravity is b^. The 
centres of gravity of all the intervening quadrilateral 
areas will lie on a curve, c-j^Hb^, between the points Cj and 
This curve is easily proved to be a portion of a hyper- 
bola having asymptotes parallel to AB and AC. For, AM 
and AL being y and 0, the co-ordinates of the centre of 
gravity of the triangle LA 3 I with reference to AC and AB 
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are (i^, wliile those of ABC are ic) ; and if (77, C) 
are the co-ordinates of E, the centre of gravity of the 
quadrilateral LBC 31 ^ the Theorem of Mass Moments (Art. 10) 


gives + = (^) 

(3) 

which by (i ) give 


(¥«- 9»)(¥‘=-90 = i ^ 5 ., ... ( 4 ) 

showing that the locus of H is a hyperbola whose centre is 
at the point h, c). 

Let the cutting line still revolve clockwise from the posi- 
tion jRC, so that R moves towards A ; then the immersed 
area will be a triangle whose vertex B is submerged, and 
the locus of the centre of gravity of this triangle will be a 
portion, of another hyperbola whose centre is B and 
asymptotes BA and BC^ the point ^3 being the centre of 
gravity of the triangle ABB cut off when the revolving 
line is in the position AP, the point P being such that 
BP - BC. 

Thus there is an abrupt transition from one curve to 
another at the point 

As the cutting line still revolves clockwise from the posi- 
tion AP, the locus of H will be a portion, ag, of a hyper- 
bola whose asymptotes are parallel to CA and CB, the 
immersed area being a quadrilateral until the line reaches 
the position Q'B, such that CQ' = f-^h. After this the 
immersed area will be a triangle with the vertex A im- 
mersed, the locus of H being a portion, of a hyperbola 
whose centre is A and asymptotes AB, AO, and the im- 
mersed area will continue triangular until the line reaches 
the position CBf such that AH' — f^c', and so on. 

Hence the vertical section of the surface of buoyancy 
consists of portions of six different hyperbolas whose points 
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of intersection are — The number of normals 

that can be drawn from G, the centre of gravity of the 
prism, to this broken locus of IT. will determine the number 
of positions of equilibrium of the prism. 


Examples. 

1. A rectangular block of specific Aveight w' floats in a liquid 
of specific Aveight w Avith one face vertical ; find the curve_ of 
buoyancy and the positions of equilibrium, the same face being 
always kept vertical. 

Ans. Let the sides of the vertical face be 26. 2 c, and sup- 
pose that in the initial position the side _2c is vertical; then, so 
long as the upper edge 2 6 is out of the liquid and the immersed 
portion a quadrilateral, the curve of buoyancy is a parabola, 
concave upwards, whose equation with reference to the hori- 
zontal and vertical lines through the initial centre of buoyancy 

as axes of x and 2/ is , „ vi 

ox^ — w¥y. 

The initial position is one of equilibriuna (which may or may 
not be stable), and other positions are obtained by drawing nor- 
mals from the middle of the face to this parabola provided that 
these normals fall within the relevant portion of the parabola. 
Now the relevant portion terminates at the point whose co-or- 

dinates are (b - • , this point being tbe centre of buoyancy 

Avhen the immersed area begins to be triangular. _In_ order that 
it should be possible to draw a normal within^the limits the y of 

the point at Avhich it is normal must be < — • - , aud hence 


Ir . w 

-5 > 6 — 

c w 


(' 


4 

3 w / 


To this portion of a parabola succeeds a portion of _ a hyper- 
bola which is the curve of buoyancy so long as the immersed 
area is triangular; this, in turn, is succeeded by anotbei poitio 
of a parabola ; and so on. 

2. Eind the surface of buoyancy in the case of a right circular 
cone immersed in a homogeneous liquid with its vertex down- 
Avards. 
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Ans. So long as no part of tlie base of the cone is sub- 
merged, the surface of buoyancy is a hyperboloid of revolution. 

Let a be the semi-vertical angle of the cone, p the perpendi- 
cular from the vertex, V, on any plane cutting the cone, and w 
the angle which p makes with the axis of the cone. Then the 
plane through p and the axis will cut the cone in two lines, VA , 
FB, which intersect the given cutting plane in the points A, B, 
which are the extremities of the major axis of the ellipse. If 
VA = FB = r^, we have 


FA = ^ 5 FB = ^ ‘ 

cos (co-p a) cos(co — a)’ 

hence AB — — ; and the semi-minor axis 

cos a-^sm co 

= (FA . FB}i sin a = 

(cos^a— sin® co)^ 


If F is the volume of the displaced liquid, F 
ellipse cut off. 

<Tr cin n ein o n 

From this it follows that the 


n n 1 

— - X area of the 
3 


„ TT n® sin a sin 2 a 
Hence V~ - 


6 (cos® a— sin® co)^ 
product FA . FB is constant, and since the co-ordinates of the 
centre, C, of the ellipse are the halves of the sums of those of A 
and B, if we rotate the cuttmg plane so as to confine the 
motions of y; to one plane, the locus of (7 is a hyperbola having 
the generators FA, FB for asymptotes. Hence tor all possible 
positions of the plane, the locus of (7 is a hypei-boloid generated 
by the revolution of this curve about the axis of the cone. But 
if II is the centre of buoyancy in any position, H lies on the 
line FC, and FII — §FO; hence the locus of II is a similar 
hyperboloid. 

If I, m, n are the direction cosines of p with reference to any 
two rectangular axes of x and y through the vertex and the axis 
of the cone, we have Z® + m® = sin® co ; and if x, y, z are the co- 
ordinates of (7, FA — r-^, FB = r^, we have 


03 = 


1 sin a 

2 sin (o 


y = 


m sin a 
2 sin CO 
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T53 


cos a 

s=(r, + r2) — • 

Also, since (cos’^ a — sin® co)^, wliere 7c is a given con- 

stant, it follows that the locns of G is 

cos® a sin® a 

30 . G-eometrical Theorem, In connexion with the 
question of the stability of floating' bodies the following 
I theorem is important. 

A volume AKB, Mg. 48 , being 
cut o'if from a solid body by a 
plane section ALBTj\ any other 
! plane, A'BB'B', making a small 

angle with the first plane and 
cutting off an equal volume, 

;| A'KB', must pass through the 

I centroid (or ‘ centre of gravity ’), 

i' (7, of the area ALBL'. ^ ^ 

|i I^or, at any point, B, in the plane section ALBL 

\ describe a small element of area, cl8 ; let the perpendicular, 

I Bn, from B on the line, LL', of intersection of the two 

! planes be denoted by x ; let 8 d be the angle between the 

two planes ; and round the contour of d8 draw perpen- 
I diculars to the plane of dS^ these forming a prism which 

i intersects the plane A' LB'L' in a small area at Q,. Then 

i I qnB - he, QB - xhd, and the volume of the small 

ij prism is very nearly xd8,h9. Hence the new volume 

:J A'KB' — vol. AKB + be/xd8, the prisms in the wedge 

^ L'LBB' being taken positively, while those in the wedge 

'I . L'LA'A are taken negatively. If the two volumes cut off 
i{ are the same, we must have 

i ' /xd8=^o, 

I the integration including all the elements of area of the 

il 

f 

I 
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plane section ALBL'. Now, bj tbe tbeorem of mass- 
moments the right-hand side of (a) is Ax, where A is the 
area of the plane section, and x the distance of its centroid 
from the line LL' ; hence ^ = o, i. e. the centroid of the 
area must lie on LL'. 

A visible representation of this fact is obtained by 
holding in the hand a tumbler partly filled with water and 
imparting to it small and rapid oscillations which cause the 
surface of the water to oscillate from right to left ; the 
planes of the successive surfaces of the water can then be 
seen to pass always through the centre of the horizontal 
section. 



Fig. 49. 

31. Small Displacements. Metacentre. Suppose a 
body, AGB, Pig. 49 , floating in equilibrium in a homo- 
geneous liquid to receive any small displacement ; it is re- 
quired to find whether the equilibrium is stable or unstable. 
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Every displacement can be regarded as consisting o£ two 
kinds of displacement — viz. a vertical displacement of 
translation, upwards or downwards, wbicb diminisbes or 
increases tire volume of the displaced liquid, and a rotatory 
or side displacement which leaves the volume of the dis- 
placed liquid unaltered. 

If the displacement is small, these component displace- 
ments can be treated separately, and it is evident that 
equilibrium for the first kind of displacement is stable. 

We shall confine our attention, then, to displacements of 
rotation which leave the volume of the displaced liquid, 
and therefore the magnitude of the force of buoyancy, un- 
altered. 

Let G be the centre of gravity of the body. Ax Bos' the 
section of floatation before displacement, H the centre of 
buoyancy (i. e. the centre of volume of the immersed 
portion ACB) before the displacement, and let this section 
of floatation be supposed to be marked on the surface of the 
body. 

The body is represented as slighty displaced, the new 
section of floatation being A'xB'x ; the new centre of 
buoyancy (centre of volume of A'CB ) is -ff , which must 
be somewhere very close to H, the centre of volume of 
ACB. 

If the body, having been displaced to the new position, 
is then left to itself, it will be acted upon by two forces, 
viz. its weight, JC, acting through G, and the force of 
buoyancy, B, (which is equal to W, since the volume of the 
displaced liquid is constant,) acting vertically upwards 
through IF. These forces form a couple. 

Now it is clear that if the line P'B cuts the line GII 
above G, in a point M, the body will be acted upon by a 
couple which tends to destroy the displacement ; while, if 
M is below G, the moment of the couple, being in the 
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sense of the displacement, will cause the body to fall 
farther from the position of equilibrium, which is therefore 
unstable. 

It may happen, on account of the shape of the body and 
the position of the axis, x'x, of displacement, that the 
vertical line through B! does not intersect the old line 
GR of centres of gravity. At present we shall confine our 
attention to cases in which it does intersect (riT, and sub- 
sequently we shall find the condition that such intersection 
shall take place. 

Manifestly if G is below R^ the equilibrium will be 
stable, and the consideration of this case may be dismissed. 
The case in which G is above R is very important inas- 
much as it is the ease of ships generally, and especially 
that of large ironclads, in which so much of the mass is in 
the upper j)ortion. 

If p is the length of the perpendicular from G on the 
line R'L^ the moment 

(i) 

of the new force of buoyancy about G is called the moment 
of stability. 

To calculate jtj, or the position of the point M — which 
point is called the metacentre — replace the actual force of 
buoyancy due to liquid A'CB' by a force of buoyancy con- 
sisting of three components, viz., 

[a) an upward force due to liquid ACB, 

[b) an upward force due to liquid Bxoo'B', 

(e) a downward force due to liquid Ax' x A'. 

The two sections of floatation intersect in the line xx', 
and since the volumes ACB and A'CB' are equal, this line 
xx' must pass through the centroid, 0, of the section of 
floatation (Art. 30). 

Since the volume of the wedge Bxx'B' = the volume of 
the wedge Ax'xA', the forces (5) and (c) being the weights 
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of these wedges of liquid, form a couple, each acting 
through the centre of gravity of the corresponding wedge ; 
while force {a) is L acting up through IL 

Also It . p ~ the sum of the moments of these forces 
about the axis through G perpendicular to the plane of 
displacement. Now since the forces [h) and (c) form a 
couple, the sum of their moments about all parallel axes is 
the same, and hence the sum of their moments about the 
horizontal axis through G = the sum of their moments 
about icco", which latter we shall take. The wedges may 
be broken up into an indefinitely great number of slender 
prisms perpendicular either to the plane A ' or to the 
plane AxBx'. Taking the latter mode, at any point P in 
the area AxJBx' describe an indefinitely small area dS, and 
round its contour erect perpendiculars which will cut oif a 
small area at Q on the 'plcme A'xJBx'^. Let AOB be the 
diameter at 0 perpendicular to x'x', take Ox and OB as 
axes of X and ij ; let the perpendicular Bn from B on x'x 
be y, and let 0 be the small angle, (fnB, through which the 
body is displaced round x'x. Then the volume of the 
prism BQ is, QydS-, its weight (reversed for buoyancy) acts 
at the middle point of PQ, and may be resolved into the 
components dw^d8 cos 6 parallel to BQ and sin 0 

parallel to Bn ; i.e. into components QwydB and Q'^wydS in 
these directions. 

The moment of the latter, being of the second order in 0, 
may be neglected^ while the moment of the former is 

dwfdS {A) 

By integrating (a) throughout both wedges, we obtain 
the sum of the moments of the forces ih) and {c), since they 
both give moments of the same sign about xx' . 

Hence the moment of buoyancy due to the wedges is 

OwffdS^ ( 3 ) 
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the integration extending all over the section AxBx' of 
floatation. 

If A is the area of this plane section, and h its radius of 
gyration about the axis xx' of displacement, (3) is 

6w . Aid (4) 

The moment of the force {a) about (r, in the sense of the 
previous moment, is 

-L.GE.Q ( 5 ) 

Hence, if V is the volume of the displaced liquid, since 

L = Vw, the moment of the whole of the forces of buoyancy 
about the horizontal axis through G perpendicular to the 
plane of displacement is 

ew{Ak^-V.GII)i (6) 

and, equating this to (i), we have, since y — Q . GM, 

J'.GM^Ak^-r.GE, ..... (7) 

/iJfi 

( 8 ) 


which determines the position of the metacentre, M. 
Tor stability, therefore, 

r 


> EG. 


(9) 


Displacements of constant volume may take place round 
any diameter of the section, AxBx', of floatation provided 
that the diameter passes through the centroid of this section 
(Art. 30) ; and since for all such displacements both A and 
E are constant, equation (8) shows that the metacentre will 
be highest when the displacement takes place round that 
diameter about which the moment of inertia of the section 
of floatation is greatest, and lowest if it takes place round 
the diameter about which the moment of inertia is least. 
These two diameters are the yrinciyal axes of the section of 
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floatation at its centroid. If and Jc^ are tlie greatest and 
least radii of gyration of tlie section of floatation about its 
principal axes, and ilfg! corresponding metacentres 

for displacements round them, 


i-np 



EM^ = 


r '• 


(10) 


■ The equilibrium will, then, be least stable when the dis- 
placement takes place round the diameter of least moment 
of inertia, which in the case of a ship is the line from stem 
to stern. 

Since Vw ■= W, {S) can be written 


HM= 


IT' 


('0 


32. Experimental determination of Metacentre. The 
height of the metacentre above the centre of gravity of a 
ship can be found experimentally by means of a plumb-line 
and a moveable mass on the deck. Suppose one end of a 
long string fastened to the top of one of the masts and let 
a heavy particle hang from the other end of the string. 
Now if a considerable mass, P, be shifted from one side of 
the deck to the other, the ship will be tilted through a 
small angle which can be measured by means of the pen- 
dulum if the bob of the pendulum moves in front of a 
vertical sheet of paper on which the amount of displacement 
of the bob can be marked. If I is the length of the string 
and s the distance traversed on the paper by the bob while 

the mass P is shifted across the deck, - lis the circular 

measure of the whole angle of deflection of the ship. 

Let Q be the centre of gravity of the ship, W the weight 
of the ship and moveable mass together, 2 h the breadth of 
the deck, a the perpendicular from G on the plane of the 
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cleckj and a 0 the whole angle, [-1 of deflection. Then, on 

s 

account of the synimetiy of the ship, we can in Fig. 49 take 
the line JIG as passing through 0. 

Let the mass P be at B, and take moments of the forces 
acting about G ; then 

JF.GH.e = P{b + ae), 

#(? + ")• 

1 ) 

The value of a is usually much smaller than - , so that, 
with sufiicient accuracy, we have 


where 0 = — 

a. 9 


GM^ 


Z. I 

Wo 


Thus, in a ship of 10,000 tons the breadth of whose deck 
is 40 feet, if a mass of 50 tons moved from one side to the 
other causes the bob of a plumb-line ao feet long to move 
over 3 0 inches, the metacentric height is about 4I feet. 

The metacentric heights of large war vessels vary from 
about 2 1 feet to 6 feet. 


Examples oe the Metacentee. 

1 . A xmifoj'in rectangular block, of specific weight 10', floats, 
with one of its edges vertical, in a liquid, of specific weight w, 
find the relation between its linear dimensions so that the equi- 
librium shall be stable. 

Let 2 a, 2 6 be the lengths of the horizontal edges, and 2 c the 
length of the vertical edge, and let h < a. Then the equilibrium 
is most unsafe when a disijlacement is made round the longest 
diameter of the section of floatation. If x is the length of the 
vertical edge immersed, 

V) 

X — 2C — } 

w 
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i6i 


and therefore 


HG 


N on / 


Also /c® = ^ 6® round the axis of most dangerous displacement, 
W 

and y where W = 8abcw' =: weight of body. Hence 

EM— - — 
ocw' 

1)^ ov ^ 

so that for stability - — > > c(i 'l , that is 

0 GW ^ w / 


I 

- > 
c 


A-fi-— ). 

w ^ w ^ 


2. If the floating body is a solid cylinder, floating with its 
axis vertical, find the condition for stability. 

Ans. If r is the radius of the base and h the height, 


r 

h>^ 


^ w ^ w ' 


3. If the floating body is a solid cone, floating with its axis 
vertical and vertex downwards, find the condition for stability. 
Ans. If r is the radius of the base and h the height. 


h 


> 


”7 

w ^ 


4. If the floating body is a solid isosceles prism whose base is 
uppermost, find the condition for stability. 

Ans. If 26 is the length of the shorter side of the base 
and h the height of the prism. 


h 

h ^ 


W xi 


5. If the cone in example 3 floats with its vertex uppermost, 
find the condition for stability. 


Ans. 


h 




M 
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We have assumed that ll\ Fig. 49 , lies in the plane of 
disiDlacement, and we can easily see that this will not he the 
ease unless the axis, of displacement is a principal axis 
of the section, AxBx\ of floatation. For, if we seek the 
co-ordinates of II' (which is the centre of volume of the new 
volume A'CB') we may regard, as before, the volume A'CB' 
as ‘resolved’ into the original volume yi (7-5, the positive 
wedge B'xBaf, and the negative wedge A'xx'A. Hence if 
X is the distance of the point B from the line OB and ^the 
distance of IE from the vertical plane containing OB, we 
have Y.^ z= 6 f xydB, 

since the volume of the prism PQ is QyclS, and its volume- 
moment about OB is 6xydS, the integration extending all 
over the area AxBx'. 

This shows that ^ = o only when Ox and OB are prin- 
cipal axes at 0. In the case of a square or circular section 
of floatation, every axis through (7 is a principal axis, and 
hence li' always lies in the plane of displacement. 

In general, therefore, a small angular displacement round 
a diameter of the section of floatation produces a moment 
of the forces not only round this axis but also round the 
perpendicular axis in the plane of floatation, the effect of 
which would he to produce small oscillations of the body 
about this axis. 

The question of stability, however, is not affected by this 
consideration, since any small angular displacement, 9, 
round an axis x'x could be resolved into two separate small 
angular displacements 

6 cos a and 6 sin a 

round the two yrinciyal axes at 0, where a is the angle 
made by xfx with one of these principal axes ; and if the 
equilibrium were stable for small displacements round the 
most dangerous of the principal axes, it would be so for the 
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given displacement round x'x. On the other hand, if the 
equilihrium is unstable round one of the principal axes, it 
will be unstable round all axes in the section at 0, unless 
these axes are inclined at indefinitely small angles to the 
other principal axis — supposing the equilibrium to be stable 
for displacements round this axis. 

/ 33. Surfaces of Revolution. When the figure of the 

floating body is that of a surface of revolution, take the 
origin, 0, of co-ordinates at its lowest point, the axis of 
X being vertically upwards and that of horizontal. Then 
if y) are the co-ordinates which determine the surface of 
floatation in the erect position, and y') those belonging 
to any other parallel section, we have 


A = Try 2 ^ P = ly^, 

y=7T y"^ (lx\ 

Jo 


mi=-, 


■ (0 

4 / 

Jo 

dd 



Also, by mass-moments, 

011 X 7: = 77 

Oo Jo 


therefore 




y^ + 4 x' y'^ (Id 

Jo 



(^) 


Thus, to determine the figure of the floating body when 
IIM is of constant length whatever be the depth of im- 
mersion, let E3I = m in (i). 
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Differentia.te both sides with respect to ic; then (see 
Williamson’s Integral Calculus, Chap. VI) 


f 


(ly 

dx 


= mf, 


z= 2, mx, 

I which shows that the generating curve is a parabola ; hence 
! when a paraboloid of revolution floats in a liquid the height 
' of the metacentre above the centre of buoyancy is constant 
j for all depths of immersion. 


Example. 


Find the nature of the generating curve so that for the surface 
of revolution and for all depths of immersion the height of the 
metacentre above the lowest point shall be any assigned function 
of the co-ordinates of the section of floatation. 

Let OM = 0 (cc, y) in ( 2 ) ; then, writing 0 instead of 
c/)(£c, y) for shortness, 


Jo 


Differentiating with respect to x, and putting p for ^ ; 

Dividing out and again differentiating, 

’ py^ + {x—4>)7j 


A 

dx 


d<p d(j) 

dx dy 


= 2 /“ 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


This is the differential equation of the required generating 
curve. 

If, for instance, the metacentre is at a constant height, a, 
above the lowest point, we know that the curve is a circle, 
and this appears at once from ( 2 ), since (j) = a, 

.’.py + x = a, .'. ydy+(x—d)dx = o, (x—ay + y^=a^. 
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34. Metacentric E volute. Suppose a liody of given 
mass to float in a liquid ; tken if we consider all possible 
displacements — and not merely small displacements — in 
which the volume of the disiflaced liquid is constant, the 
lines of action of the forces of buoyancy will envelope a 
certain surface fixed in the body. This surface is called the 
metacentric evohite for the given displaced volume. 

As a particular case, consider the displacements of a 
square board, AJBCD, Tig. 50 , floating in a liquid of double 
its own specific 
weight. The dis- 
placement is al- 
ways half the 
volume of the 
board ; and when 
the board floats 
with AB hori- 
zontal, the centre 
of buoyancy is //, 
the metacentre be- 
ing 31, such that 
1131 — ^ a, where 
3 (Z = AB. In this Fig. 50. 

position the equi- 
librium is unstable. The curve of buoyancy for positions 
intermediate to those in which the surfaces of floatation 
are BB and CA is the portion J'lIJ of a parabola whose 
parameter is %a. The lines of action of the forces of buoy- 
ancy are always normals to this parabola, and their envelope 
is the evolute, Q3iQ', of the parabola. The positions in 
which BB and CA are in the surface of the fluid are posi- 
tions of stable equilibrium, the metacentric heights GQ and 



GQ' being each 


V 3 

T 


a. 
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i In general, for tke displacements of any body in one 
I plane — tbe volume of the displaced liquid being constant — 

; the metacentric evolute is the e volute of the curve of buoy- 
I ancy in the plane. 

35. Stability in two Fluids. Let EAOJB, Fig. 51 , re- 
present a body floating partly in a homogeneous fluid of 
specific weight w' and partly in one 
of specific weight w, the latter being 
the lower, and suppose the position 
of equilibrium to be found. We 
may evidently imagine the volume, 
JDAB, of the upper fluid completed 
by adding the portion AOB, and all 
the forces in play will be those due 
to an immersion of the whole 
volume in a fluid of specific weight 
w' and an immersion of the portion 
A OB in one of specific weight w — w'. 

Let G be the centre of gravity of the body; G' its centre 
of volume, i. e. tbe centre of gravity of the whole volume 
supposed to be homogeneously filled ; II the centre of 
volume of the portion in the lower fluid before displace- 
ment ; M the metacentre corresponding to this lower fluid 
(of specific weight w — v/') ; V the volume of the lower and 
V' that of the upper fluid displaced. The position of M is 

Aid 

given by the equation H31 — • 

For simplicity we have assumed (?, G' and II in the 
original position to lie on the same vertical line ; but the 
method of investigating any case in which they are not 
thus simply situated will be readily understood from the 
simple ease supposed. 

The points G\ G, 31, II may in any individual case have 
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relative positions different frona those represented in the 
figure. 

We may evidently suppose the displacement to be made 
round some diameter of the section AB through its centroid, 
in which case the wedge forces of buoyancy at the section 
are equivalent to a couple, whose moment in the present 
instance is AP{w — w'). 

The equilibrium will be stable if the sum of the moments 
of the forces acting on the body in its position of displace- 
ment round an axis perpendicular to the plane of displace- 
ment, drawn through G or through any other convenient 
point, is in a sense opposed to that of the displacement. 

Now, if W — weight of body, the forces in action are W 
acting down through Q, together with V (w; — w ) acting up 
through M, and (V+ T) w' up through G'. The sum of 
their moments about II in the sense opposed to the angular 
displacement is 

Q { r{w-w').im+{r+ r)w'.iiG'- jf.eg], 

and if the expression in brackets is positive, the equilibrium 
is stable. 

It is sometimes more convenient to take the restoring 
moment about the lowest point, 0 , of the axis of the body. 

In the above expression we may put W = Fw+V'tv'-, 
and it is evident that if the centre of gravity, G, of the 
body coincides with its centre of volume, G', the condition 
becomes simjply II 3 f>IIG—a.s is evident a priori. 

Example. 

A circular cone the length of whose axis is 20 inches is 
formed of two substances whose specific gravities are 3 and 8, 
the denser forming a cone whose axis is 1 2 inches long and the 
other forming the frustum which completes the whole cone it 
is immersed, vertex downwards, in a liquid whose specific 
gravity is 14, on top of which rests a liquid whose specific 
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gravity is i, the whole cone being immersed; show that for stable 
equilibrium the radius of the base must be greater tlaan 11-639 
inches. 



36 . Moating Vessel containing Liquid, Suppose a 
vessel, represented in 1%. 52, to contain a given volume of 

liquid of specific weight w' and to 
float in a liquid of specific weight 
ic. If the vessel receives a small 
angular displacement, there will 
be a force of buoyancy due to the 
external fluid acting upwards 
through its metacentre M\ the 
line of action of the weight of the 
contained fluid acts through its 
new centre of gravity and it in- 
tersects the line GM in the 
metacentre of this contained fluid. 
This force acts downwards, and W., the weight of the vessel 
acting through its centre of gravity, (?, also acts downwards. 
The weight of the internal fluid may assist either in pro- 
moting stability or in promoting instability according to 
the position of in. If, as in the figure, m is below G, this 
force promotes stability. If Y — volume of displaced 
external fluid, V' — volume of internal fluid, the restoring 

moment is „ , , 

Q{ioY. GM+w'r\ GM). 


Pig. 52. 


Examples. 

1. Eind the least height to which a uniform heavy cylindri- 
cal vessel of negligible thickness can be filled with water so that 
when it is placed with its axis vertical in water the equilibrium 
may be stable. 

Ans. Let h be the distance of the centre of gravity of the 
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vessel from the base, W the weight of the vessel, and A the area 
of tlie base ; then the least height to which it can be filled is 


2. If the cylinder contains a liquid of specific weight w' and 
floats in a liquid of specific weight w, with its axis vertical, find 
the condition of stability. 

Ans. Let w' ^n. w, W =Acw, and a? = the height to which 
the cylinder is filled ; then, for stability, the expression 

2 n (w— i) aj- + 4 ncx + 2 i)r^ — 4 c/i 

must be positive. 

3. If a iiiiiform hollow cone of negligible thickness contains a 
liquid of specific weight w' and floats in a liquid of specific 
weight to with its axis vertical and vertex downwards, find the 
condition of stability. 

Am. If X is the length of the axis occupied by the internal 
fluid, y the length occupied by the external fluid, /i the whole 
length of the axis, Z the distance of the centre of gravity of the 
cone from the vertex, r = radius of base, w' = mo, JF = weight 
and V = volume of cone, and if JF= m. Vw, we have 

if —nx^ ==■ mh^, 

and for stability the expression 

3 (2/*- — ^ 

must be positive. 

4. A thin vessel in the form of a surface of revolution contains 
a given quantity of homogeneous liquid and rests with its vertex 
at the highest point of a rough curved surface, find the condi- 
tion of stability for small lateral displacements. 

Ans. Let IF be the weight of the vessel (without the liquid), 
li the distance of its centre of gravity from the vertex, F the 
volume of the liquid, w its specific weight, z the distance of its 
centre of gravity from the vertex, A the area of the free surface 
of the liquid, h the radius of gyration of this area about its dia- 
meter of displacement, p and p' the radii of curvature of the 
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vessel and the fixed surface in the plane of displacement; then 
tlie restoring moment is proportional to 

{Vw+ W)p—(^i + {Vwz+AEw+ Wli), 

and if this expression is positive, the equilibrium is stable. The 
restoring moment is equal to this expression multiplied by 
0 

~ — >, where 6 is the small angular dis])lacement of the vessel. 
f) q" p 

(See Statics, vol. ii., Ai-t. 279, 4th ed.) 

.5. In the last example find the position of the nietacentre. 
Ans. If H is the centre of gravity of the contained fluid, 



6. If the vessel is a paraboloid of revolution resting on a hori- 
zontal plane, the weight of the liquid being P and the latus 
rectum of the parabola 4 a, the condition for stability is 

WUa-h) >|P(— • 


2A1. Stability in Heterogeneous Fluid. We shall now 
suppose that a body floats in a fluid of variable density 
which is subj’ect to the action of gravity. The level sur- 
faces of the external force being horizontal planes, these 
planes will also be surfaces of constant density. Hence if 
'w is the specific weight of the fluid at any point whose 
depth below the free surface, LN, Fig. 533 of the fluid is Cs 
we have , v 

«^=/{0 ( 1 ) 


Suppose the dotted curve to represent the original 
position of the floating body, and that the full curve AGB 
represents its position when it has received a slight angular 
displacement, Q, round any assigned horizontal line Ox — 
which we suppose to be perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper. 
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Take the vertical plane through the original line joining 
G and J/, the centres of gravity of the bodj and of buoy- 
ancy, which is perpen- 
dicular to Ox as plane 
of yz^ the point, 0, in 
which this plane cuts 
Ox being taken as 
origin, the vertical Oz 
as axis of and the 
horizontal line, Oy, per- 
pendicular to Ox as 
axis of y. Thus the 
displacements of all 
points of the body take 
place in planes parallel 
to the plane of ys. 

The section of floata- 
tion of the body in the 
disjAaced position is Rg. 53 - 

represented by Al B'. 

Suppose JB to be the section of the body made by the 
plane LN in the original position; and in this position let 
b be the distance between the line GH and the axis Oz. 
Let h be the height of 0 above BN. 

The equation of the plane jB B' z — h = o, and this was 
the equation of AB in the original position ; but by rotation 
in the sense indicated in the figure the equation of AB in 
its displaced position becomes z — Qy—h ~ o, and therefore 
the old and new positions of the plane^^ — and of every plane 
horizontal section of the body — ^intersect on the axis Oz. 

Suppose P' to be any point in the body whose original 
position was B (the latter point being supposed to be 
marked in fixed space and not in the body) ; and let a?, y^ z be 
the co-ordinates of B with reference to the fixed axes at 0. 
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Then the co-ordinates of H are so that 

the density of the fluid ■which would exist at 1 ?' if the body 
were removed would be, by (i), 

/ {z + dy~ li\ or / (C-b Qy\ or to + 6y~, . . (2) 

since the depth of P' below the surface LN is z + Oy — lt. 
Hence when the element of volume dxdydz at P is carried 
to P , it will experience a force of buoyancy 

{« + o/^yilxrl^,b-, ( 3 ) 

and since the points P are all those included within the 
original volume, JBCA, immersed, the corresponding forces 
of buoyancy will omit the w’edge B'rE and include the 
wedge A r A' — the latter not, in reality, contributing any 
force of buoyancy at all in the displaced position, while the 
former does. We must therefore specially include the 
wedge J/rB and exclude ArA'. 

Let Wq be the specific weight of the fluid at the surface 
PW; let dS be the area of any element of the surface AB 
(such as that represented at P in Tig. 49) ; then if y^ is 
the distance of this element from the line through r parallel 
to Ox, the volume of the small cylinder standing on dS, as 
in lig. 49, is 6 y^d 8 . Also let be the x co-ordinate of 
the element dS, and let c be the original depth of G below 
the horizontal plane x Oy. Then we have, in their new 
positions, 

the co-ordinates of P x, y~Bz, z^-Oy, 

55 )3 n G o, h — 06*, c Oh, 

,,dS k-\- 0 yf^. 

Now we shall calculate the sum, L, of the moments of 
the forces of buoyancy round the horizontal axis through G 
parallel to Ox in the sense oj)i)Osite to that of the displace- 
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ment, i. e. counterclockwise as we view the figure. If a 
force having components XjY,Z acts at the point 
its moments round axes through the point (a,/3,y) parallel 
to the axes are Z{j/~^)~7[z—y), and two similar ex- 
pressions {Statics, vol. ii., Art. 203 ). 

In the present case only the ^J-component of force exists, 
and this at P' is the expression (3) with a negative sigUj 
while at the new position of the surface element dS it is 

-d^o^y^dS. ....... ( 4 ) 

Hence we have 

L = JJJ (w + dy^^) {y-6~-e{z-c)] dxdydz 

+ • (5) 


Now observe that we neglect ; also if IP is the weight 
of the volume AGP of fluid originally displaced, 
f/f wydxdydz — W. h, 

since the y of H was originally 5. Plence the term inde- 
pendent of 0 in ( 5 ) disappears, as it must, of course ; and 
we have 


L — 6 JJJ JJJ w{z—c)dxdydz 


^Qw^J{y^-'by^dS. . ( 6 ) 

Observe also that w is a function of z alone, so that the 
first triple integral can be written in the form 

• • • • (7) 

and if A denotes the area of any section for which z is 
constant (i. e. any section of the body parallel to AS), k 
the radius of gyration of this section round the line in its 
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plane parallel to Ox, at the point where Oz cuts the section, 
and y the distance of the ‘ centre of gravity ’ of the area 
from this same line, the double integral in the brackets in 

( 8 ) 

so that the first integral in (6) is 

..... ( 9 ) 

The second integral in (6) is -e W.HG, and the last is 
where is the radius of gyration of the 
section, AB, of floatation (whose area is Aq'^ round the line 
through r parallel to Ox, and is the distance of the 
‘ centre of gravity ’ of the section from this line. Hence 
(6) becomes 

■L r (he 

j Ak'^~lf)jj2 + w^A^{k^^-hl/^)-lF.IIG. . (lo) 

For stability this must be a positive moment ; and in 
the particular case in which w is constant and the displace- 
ment is made round a diameter of the section AB, it is 
obvious that we get the same condition as in Art. 31. 

But the forces of buoyancy will also, in general, produce 
a moment round the horizontal axis through G parallel to 
Oy, i. e. a moment tending to turn the body across the 
plane of displacement. If M is this moment, we have 

^ S' ) ^ '^oj'^^oyo • ( 1 1 ) 

Let P denote the iDroduct of inertia, ffxydxdy, of any 
section round axes in its plane parallel to Ox and Oy at the 
point where the section is cut by Oz ; then 

M r^dw , ^ 

~d ~j ^ 
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This moment will not exist if P is zero for all sections, 
or if the fluid is homogeneous and P is zero for the surface 
of floatation. 

Let us now calculate the work done in the displacement 
of the body round Ox. 

The work which would he done on a material system by 
force the components of whose intensity at {x,;^,z) are 
X, Tj^for any small displacement whose typical components 


are dx, 8 y, 8 is 



dx+ Yd^ + ^dz)dm; 


(13) 


and if the displacement is produced by small rotations, 8 d-j , 
802 , 803 , round the axes of co-ordinates, we have 8 « — - y50^ 
— xdd^, with similar values of 8y and 6^;. Hence, if 
L,M,N are the typical moments of the force intensity 
about the axes, the work is 

P80i-l-i/802 + iV 803 (14) 

In the present case the only rotation is that about Ox, 
8 0 JJ = 8 03 = o. Consider the moment L as that of the 
forces of buoyancy in the displaced position ACB, and 
calculate the element of work done by these forces in anj'" 
f u 7 'ther small displacement by which the angle 0 is increased 
by clQ. Then the infinitesimal element of work done in 
this further displacement is 

Lde ( 15 ) 


But (taking the forces of buoyancy alone), 

L = -JJJ( w + 6/^){^-ez)dxd^d0-e yf d8.{\6) 

= ch-V{c + IIG) + w„ A„ j . (I?) 

= — suppose ; 

and the integral of this expression from 0 = o to 0 = 0 
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expresses the work done by the forces of buoyancy in the 
displacement from the initial position of the body (rer- 
presented by the dotted contour) to that represented by 
AGE. Hence the work is 

, -IfhO-lKQ^ ( 19 ) 

The work done by the weight of the body is simply 
If de, in which be must be accurate as far as 6^1 i. e. 
bz = Hence the work done by all the forces is 

. • (*o) 

and this, with reversed sign, is the work which must be 
done against the forces to produce the displacement. 


Examples. 

1. If a solid homogeneous cone float, vertex down, in a fluid 
in which the density is directly proporkonal to the depth, find 
the condition of stability. 

ins, If, as at p. 131, 7/ is the length of the axis immersed 
and 7i is the height of the cone, the equilibrium will be stable if 

^ ^ ) where a is the semivertical angle of the cone. 

2. Determine the condition of stability of a solid homogeneous 
cylinder under the same cu’cumstances. 

Ans. If r is the radius, h the height of the cylinder, and h' 
the length of the axis immersed (see p. 131), the condition of 
stability is 

3. If a spherical balloon of weight B is held at a given height 
by a^ rope made fast to the ground, find the work done in dis- 
2Jlacing it about the ground end of the rope through a small 
angle. 

Ans. If h is the height of the centre of the balloon and IF 
the weight of the displaced air, the work is 

WliW~B}7i, 

whei’e IF has the value given in examjile 3, p. 131. 
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38. Green’s EqLnation. Let ABC, Fig. 54? 
closed surface ; let U and V be any functions of x, ij, 2 ;, 
the co-ordinates of any point P at which 
an element of volume (ICl is taten ; and 4 

let stand for the operation 

ihf dz^ ’ ^ 

then if we take the integral 

fUV'^YdCh 


throughout the volume enclosed by ABC, the result can be 
expressed in terms of another volume-integral taken through 
the same space and of a surface-integral taken over the 
bounding surface ABC. Thus, let Q be any point on the 
surface, at which an element of area dS is taken and let dii 
be an element of the normal at Q drawn outwards into the 
surrounding space (in the sense of the arrow). Then we 
have (see Statics, vol. ii, chap, xvii, Section iv.) 


Juv^r.da=J 


dV 

U-~.d8 
dn 

dUdV 
dx dx 


dV_(ir_ 

dy dy 


dfldP 
dz dz 


'^dCl. . (i) 


In exactly the same way, if c|> is any other function of 
X, y, z, we have 




i rir 

dx ' dx 


dy ' dy 

Prr 'C r fUdV 

= P‘1’ Si I’ Cils 


A i7 cl rlT-. 


dJJdV clJJdVs _ , , 


The first of these is known as Green’s equation ; the 
second is a modification made by Sir W. Thomson. 

By assigning to TJ various values (such as a constant 
value, the value V, &o.) we obtain (as shown in Statics 
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above) various remarkable theorems with physical appli- 
cations. 

A most remarkable consequence of {d) is this. If 0 and 
V are any two functions satisfying- the equation 


dx ^ dx dy'^^ dy dz' 


^l> 


d7_ 

dz 


(3) 


at all points within a closed surface, ABC, and if the value 
of Vh assigned at every point, Q, on the surface itself, its 
value at each internal point, P, is determinate. 

Poi, if possible, let there be two different functions, viz., 
V ^f{w,y, z), 

V'=f'{x,y,g;)y 

each satisfying ( 3 ) and such that 7= 7' at each point, Q, 
on the surface, while 7 is, of course, not equal to 7' at each 
internal point P. Denote 7~ 7' by then ^ satisfies ( 3 }. 
Now employ (a) for the volume and surface of ABC, and, 
moreover, choose for U the value Then 




doa 


d£ d 


-ji4> 


dx 

dn 


,d^ d ^ di 
dy dz ^ dz 


dS 


) >dQ^ 




dz 


d€l. ( 4 ) 


But each teim under the integral on the left-hand side 
vanishes, and the surface-value of f which enters into each 
term of the first integral on the right also vanishes ; there- 
lore the second integral on the right vanishes ; but since 
each term of this integral is a square, we must have each 
term equal to zero, i. e., 



'if 

dy ’ dz 


o, 


must hold for aU points inside ABC ; and this requires that 
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^ is constant for all internal points, and zero, since it is 
zero at the surface points. 

lienee there cannot be two functions, V, V\ satisfying* 
(3), agreeing at each surface point, while differing at 
internal points. If, therefore, any one function, f (w, y, z), of 
the co-ordinates is known to satisfy (3) and to have at each 
point on the surface an assigned particular value, it is the 
only one applicable to the points enclosed by the surface. 

The application of this result to the case of fluid pressure 
is obvious. If at each point of any fluid-mass the external 
forces satisfy the equation 


d7 (IZ_ 

(lx cly <iz 


( 5 ) 


i. e., if the external forces have a potential, equations (1), 
(a), (3), p. 8a, give 


(f 

(lx 


1 dp 


--f + 


I dp d 

p dy ilz 


dp 


= o. 


( 6 ) 


_ ± _ _ 

p dx dy p dy ' dz p cl 

Hence if ABC is the surface of a foreign body immersed 
in the fluid, the distribution of the fluid which could, under 
the influence of the given external forces, statically replace 
the body is determinate since the value of the pressure in- 
tensity is assigned at each surface point, Q. At each 
internal point, P, the pressure intensity is determinate, and 
if p is, for . the given fluid, a given function of j; — say f{p) 
— the value of 7? at P is given by the equation 

dp 

fU) 

where V is the potential function of the external forces, 
involving the co-ordinates of P. This is the result referred 
to in p. 1 13. 


df, 


( 7 ) 


N 2 
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Example. 

If in tlie midst of a mags of fluid wliicli is not self-attract- 
ing there is a solid body which attracts its own particles and 
those of the fluid accordiug to the law of inverse square of dis- 
tance, and if the surfiice, A, of this body is one of constant po- 
tential, ]3roTe tliat the intensity of pressure, of the fluid at any 
point, P, is less than the intensity of pressure, at any point 
on A hy an amount given by the equation 

where y is the constant of gravitation (Statics, vol. ii., Art. 315), 
M is the mass of the solid body, p is the density of the fluid at 
any point at which the attraction per unit mass due to the body 
is H, dQ. is an element of volume, and the integration extends 
over the space included between the surface A and the equi- 
potential surface, S, described through P. 

In Green’s equation (i) for U choose and let Fbe the 
potential at any point due to the solid body. Then we have 

in which the surface-integral on the right is taken over the sur- 
face A and over the siudace S, and the element of normal dn is 
drawn into the space outside the volume enclosed by A and S; 
this space is therefore the interior of the solid body and the ex- 
terior of S, so that dn in the integration over A is measured 
towards the interior of 3f. 

How we know that (Statics, vol. ii., Art. 329) V^F= inyp', 
where p is the density of the attracting matter (to which V is 
due) at the point to which V apjolies ; and as there is none of 
this attracting matter at any of the points within the volume 
(that included between A and S) included in the integration, 
V^F= o. Again, at every point on the surface of A we have 
V 'Po ~ therefore the part of the surface-integral on the right 
which relates to the surface A is zero. Further at every point 
on aS ^ is constant ; hence the surface-integral is simply 

dV 
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and is confined to the surface B. Moreover, at every point in 
the fluid ^ = pX, Scg., and Z = ^; hence (i) becomes 

Cl-VO ClOly 

° = (s-ih)j%ds-jpjpda ( 2 ) 

Now {Statics, ibid.) 

dS= — 471 }/ M, ( 3 ) 

so that the required result follows at once from (2) and (3). 


30. Line-Integrals and Surface-Integrals. If any 
directed magnitude, or vector, has for components u, v, %o 
along three fixed rectangular axes, the magnitude w'^hich 
has for components X, p., v along these axes, where 


d 70 dv __ 
d~y~lk~ ^ 
du dw _ 
dz dx 
dv du _ 
dx dy ’ 


(1) 

( 2 ) 
( 3 ) 


has been called the ‘curl’ of the given vector by Clerk 
Maxwell. (In the theory of Stress and Strain, and in the 
motion of a fluid, it is convenient to define the curl as 
having the halves of the above components.) 

An y vector and its curl possess the following fundamental 
relation : the line-integral of the tangential eomponent of any 
vector alo7ig any closed curve is egual to the siirface-vniegi al 
of the no7'mal component of its curl tahe^i over atiy curved 
surface having the give^i curve for a bounding edge, (See 
Statics, vol. ii, Art. 316, a.) 

If I, m, n are the direction-cosines of the normal at any 
point of such a surface, and dS the area of a superficial 
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element at that point, while ch denotes an element of 
length, of the bounding- edge of the surface, the theorem is 
expressed by the equation 

J {IX + mix + nv) (18 = J (it— + ds. . (4) 

Now we are often given the components of curl. A, n, r, 
and from these we require to determine the vector from 
which they arise. In view of such a problem, the following 
fact is useful. If we can find, by any means, some par- 
ticular values, itQ , Vq, Wq, oi the components of the required 
vector which will satisfy the equations (l), (3), (3), the 
general values of «, v, w are simply 

(I (jy f r.\ 

& 


V — Vr.+ 


w — 


dcj) 
dy ' 
d(j) 
dz ' 


where (j) is any function whatever of 
evident, because if we substitute it^ , , 

(^)’ (3)’ ^6 have, by subtraction, 
d{w~w^) _ d [v — 
dy ~~ dz 


( 6 ) 

. .... (7) 

a?, y, z. This is 
Wq for itf V, w in 


and two analogous equations ; and these signify that the 
expression 


{it — dx -p (v — dy + (w~ dz 

is a perfect differential of some function of x, y, z. If this 
function is denoted by (^, we have the results (5}, (6), (7). 

Of course it is a necessity from (i), (3), (3) that any pos- 
sible components of curl of a vector should satisfy the 
identity dk cjjx ^ dv _ ^ 


+ 


dx (ly dz 


= o. 
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Thus, it is not possible to determine a vector the com- 
ponents of whose curl are y, hut it is possible to 
determine one whose components of curl are x, y, ’iz. 
The values Wq = — \ xy will give these 

latter components of curl ; so will the values Uy = y^, 
= —zx, w-y = o. But it is obvious that if <j!> denotes the 
function \ xyz, these two sets of components are related thus 


Uf. = U-, + 


d(j} 
clx ■ 




d(j) 

dy 


&c. 


In the line-integral along the closed curve the vector 

whose components are niay be rejected, if 

(/) is a single-valued function. 

Stokes’s method of determining values of u, v, w from the 
given values of A, v will be found in Lamb’s Treatise on 
the Motion of Fluids, p. 150. 


Examples. 

1. Given any unclosed curved suiTace in a heavy homogeneous 
li(iuid, is it possible to express the total component of pressure, 
on one side of the surface, parallel to 
(a) a horizontal line, 

(&) a vertical line, 

by an integral taken along the bounding edge of the surface ? 

Ans. The first is possible, but not the second. _ If _a hori- 
zontal line is drawn at the surface of the liquid, which is taken 
as the plane of x, y, the component in the first case is flzdS, 

and this zn — ds. This result is evident from elemen- 

tary principles ; because, if through the edge of the surface we 
describe a horizontal cylinder whose generators are parallel to 
the axis of x, and take a section of this cylinder perpendicular 
to its axis, the horizontal component of the pressure on the 
curved surface is equal to the pressure on this plane section, 
and is therefore independent of the shape and size of the given 
surface. 
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2. Given any nnclosed curved surface in a heavy homogeneous 
liquid, is it possible to express the sum of the moments of the 
pressures, on one side of the surface, about — 

(а) a horizontal line, 

(б) a vertical line, 

by an integral taken along the bounding edge of the surface ? 
Ans. The second is possible, but not the first ; for, 

J {mzx~lyz) dS=\jz^(x~ y dsi 

and the result also follows from elementary principles, by closing 
the surface with a fixed cap described on the bounding edge, and 
theii imagining the given surface to vary in size and shaise, while 
retaining its bounding edge. 



CHAPTEE VI. 


GASES 

40. Definition of a Perfect Gas. When defining the 
modulus of cubical compressibility of a substance (Chap. I) 
the law which regulates the compressibility of gases was 
given. We may accept this law as an adequate definition 
and say that — 

A jicrfeot gas is a Jluid lohose resilience, or eomjgressihiliiy , 
of volume, when its temperatvme is constant, is nwmerieally 
equal to its intensity of jgressnre. 

It was shown (Art. 8) that the expression for the re- 
silience of volume of any substance is 

dp 

~'^Tv 

and that if this is equal to p, we have by integration 

pv — const (aj 

If the volume v was when the intensity of pressure was 
Pq, we must therefore have 

pv-p^v^ (^) 

If we take a given mass of gas and assume that at no 
point in it is there any intensity of pressure due to the 
weight of the gas, the pressure-intensity must be regarded 
as the same at all points and equal to whatever value 
it has at the surface. Let us suppose the gas contained in 
a cylindrical tube fitted with a gas-tight piston which can be 
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weighted with various loads ; then the volume of the gas 
will vary with each pressure intensity ; and if its tem- 
perature remains unaltered, 
we can graphically represent 
its various states as expressed 
in the fundamental equation 
(/3), thus : draw any two 
rectangular axes^ Ov., (9j3, and 
let the volumes assumed hy 
the gas he measured, on any 
scale, along Ov^ while the in- 
tensities of pressure are mea- 
sured on any scale along OT. 

If, on these scales, Oilf and 
OH represent respectively 
any volume and the corres- 
ponding intensity of pressure, 
the point, P, whose co-ordinates are OM and ON will 
graphically represent the state of the gas ; and all points, 
such as P, whose co-ordinates satisfy (/3) will he found on 
a rectangular hyperbola passing through P and having the 
axes Ov and Oy for asymptotes. 

Thus, then, the curve of tmmformation of a given mass of 
gas at constant temperature is a rectangular hyperbola. Such 
transformation is called an isothermal transformation. 

The figure exhibits the fact that when the intensity of 
pressure is infinitely increased the volume of the gas 
becomes infinitely small, and that when the intensity 
of pressure is infinitely reduced, the volume becomes 
infinitely great. 

The first result would be strictly true for a substance 
whose transformations strictly follow the law (a) for all 
values of p ; but it will be readily understood that there 
exists no gas for which (a) holds indefinitely, and that when 
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the intensity of pressure is very greatly increased the gas 
may approximate to, and actually become, a liquid. 

The law (a) was arrived at experimentally by Boyle and 
by Mariotte, and was not deduced as a mathematical conse- 
quence of the physical definition of a gas which we have 
given at the beginning of this Article. It is generally 
known in this country as the law of Boyle and, Maoioite^ and 
it may be formally enunciated as follows — the teniperakire 
remaining constant, the volume of a given mass of gas varies 
inversehj as its intensity of gwessure. 

The experimental verification is as follows. Let IIABK 
(Fig. 56) be a bent glass tube of uniform section — at least 
in the leg All which is closed at the top. 

Let the gas to be experimented upon be 
enclosed in the branch AH by means of a 
column, ALB, of mercury, the branch 
LBK of the tube being open to the atmo- 
sphere. Suppose matters arranged so that 
when the gas in All is in equilibrium of 
temperature with the surrounding air, 
after the pouring in of the mercury has 
ceased, the surfaces A and B of the mer- 
cury are at the same level in,both branches. 

Then the intensity of pressure at any point -pig. $ 6 . 
in the surface A is equal to that at any 
point in .5 ; so that if jJq is the atmospheric intensity of 
pressure, is also the intensity of pressure of the gas in All. 

For simplicity denote by the height of the barometer 
at the time of the experiment. 

Let this height be h (inches or millimetres), and let 
fp (cubic inches or cubic millimetres) be the volume of the 
gas AIL If w is the weight of a unit volume (cubic inch 
or cubic millimetre) of the mercury, we have w .h. 

Let us now, by pouring mercury slowly into the open 
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branch at K, reduce the volume of the gas in AH to half 
its value. If CH = ^ AH, the mercury is to be poured in 
until its level in the closed branch stands at C after all 
disturbance and heating effect due to the pouring in of the 
mercury have subsided. If we now read the difference 
of level between C and the surface of the mercury in the 
branch LK, we shall find it exactly equal to h, the height 
of the barometer. Equating the intensity of pressure at C 
due to the imprisoned gas to the intensity of pressure due 
to the mercury and the atmosphere, we see that the former 
must be equal to j'Jg + tvh, i. e., the new intensity of pressure 
= while the new volume is ^ . 

Again, let JHI = AH, and let ns pour mercury in at K 
until the volume of the imprisoned gas is EH, i. e., f 
We shall then find that the difference of level between B 
and the surface, F, of the mercury (not represented in the 
figure) in the open branch is 3 times the height of the 
barometer, i. e., 3 h, so that the intensity of pressure of the 
gas in EH is + 3 wh, or , 

lienee we have the following succession of volumes and 
pressure intensities for the gas, its temperature being 
the same all through, 

(^0 5 ^0) 3 (t '^0 3 4 /'o)- 

If, in the same way, the volume is reduced to - v ., , the 

n 

difference of level of the mercury in the two branches is 
found to be («— 1) h, so that the new intensity of pressure 
is uPq ; and from these results we see that in each case the 
volume of the gas is inversely proportional to its intensity 
of pressure, as expressed by equation (/3). 

The law of Boyle and Mariotte may also be verified 
in the following simple manner by means of a single 
straight tube, about a mm. in diameter. 

Let AI) be a tube of uniform section closed at the end A 
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and open at D ; let a portion, A£ of the tube be filled with 
air or other gas, and let a thread of mercury, £C, of length 
I, separate this gas 
from the external air. 

When the tube is 
held horizontal and all 
disturbance has sub- 

sided, let the Tolame, > 

of the gas AJB be 
read ; its intensity of 
pressure is the same 
as that at C, i. e., 
the atmospheric in- 
tensity. Now let the tube he held in a vertical position 
with the closed end A' downwards and let the gas occupy 
the volume A'JB', or v'. Its intensity of pressure is now 
equal to that at due to everything above i. e., q- wl, 
where w = weight of unit volume of mercury. If A is the 
height of the barometer during the experiment, p^ — wli, and 
if p' is the intensity of pressure in A!B\ 

p' — w 

Finally, let the tube be held vertically with the closed 
end A" uppermost, and let the volume of the gas be A"B'\ 
or v". If its intensity of pressure is p'\ the intensity 
at 6"' is p" + wl due to everything above C" \ but is 
also the intensity of pressure at C" since that is a point in 
the external air. Hence 

p" = w {Ji—iy 

Hence, as regards volume and intensity of pressure, we have 
the succession of states 

{v„, wh], \v\ wiji + l)], {v'\ w{h-l), 
and we find on trial that 

Vq h ~ v' [h + l) = v" {/i — 1), 
according to the requirements of Boyle’s law. 
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Reference lias already teen made to the change of a gas 
into a liquid hy compression. To this we shall suhsequently 
return. At present we shall merely remark that Boyle’s 
law is not accurately obeyed by any known gas, but 
the approximation is very close in the case of all gases 
when they are not near the state in which, either by 
increase of pressure or by diminution of temperature, lique- 
faction begins. When any gas is near the state of 
liquefaction, its volume decreases more rapidly with in- 
creased pressure than it would if it followed Boyle’s law. 
‘When it is actually at the point of condensation, the 
slightest increase of pressure ’condenses the whole of it into 
a liquid.’ (Clerk Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, Chap. I.) 

41. Law of Dalton and Gay-Lussac. The volume of 
a given mass of gas may be altered by heat as well as 
by pressure. The law relating to this change was dis- 
covered independently by Dalton in i8oi and by Gay- 
Lussac in I So 2 / ; and, apparently, it was discovered fifteen 
years previously by M. Charles, although not published 
by him. It is this — 

The intensity of yressure leing constant, the volume of a 
given mass of gas, when its temperature is raised from the 
freezing to the boiling point of water, increases by a fraction of 
the volume at the first temperature, which fraction is the same 
for all gases. 

In short, the law is that all gases have the same coeffi- 
cient of expansion, and that this is independent of the 
magnitude of the (constant) intensity of pressure under 
which they expand. 

The fraction in question is, with certain reservations 
to be mentioned presently, 

•3665, 

so that if we measure degrees of heat by the Centigrade 
thermometer, this is the fractional increase of volume for 
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100°. The rate of expansion per degree is also found 
to be uniform, and is -003665, which we shall use in 
the form 1 * 

Hence if Vq denotes the volume of a given mass of any 
gas at 0° C, and its volume at f C, we have 

”=‘’0(1 + 515).. 

whatever be the intensity of pressure ; and if v' is its 
volume at we have 

V _ v' 

373 + ^ ^73 + 25 '* 

If the point from which the temperature is reckoned on 
the Centigrade thermometer is removed 373° below the 
ordinaiy zeio, i. e., the point at which water freezes when 
its surface intensity of pressure is that due to a standard 
atmosphere (indicated by a mercurial column 760 mm. in 
height), the expression 273 + 1 indicates the newly measured 
temperature, and , is always denoted by T, and called the 
absohte temperature of the substance, the new point of 
reckoning being called the absolute zero of temperature. 

If it were possible to have T ~ o, that is t — -273°, for- 
th e gas supposing the substance to remain a gas at 
all temperatures with constant coefficient of expansion, 
ST'S — equation (i) would give 

•y = o, 

i. e., the gas would be reduced to zero volume. As the 
substance does not satisfy the above supposition, but alters 
its state in the process of lowering the temperature, the 

* The fraction is more accurately — g- , but the above is usually taken 
for simplicity. Clerk Maxwell {Tkeonj of Heat) gives various values ; thus, 

2^ latter deduced from experiments of Thomson and 

Joule. 
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consequence is not realised, and it would thus appear that 
the notion of m. absolute zero of temperature at — 373° C is 
a g-ratuitous error. Indeed, if the conception of absolute 
temperature rested on np other foundation, we might simi- 
larly argue from the coefficient of expansion of platinum, 

t 

^ 37699 

nearly, where is its volume at zero and v its volume 
at f, if we make t = —37699 we shall arrive at the absolute 
zero of temperature. 

The truth is that the measure of absolute temperature 
rests on quite another basis, that it is intimately connected 
with, the coefficient of expansion of a perfect gas, and that 
273 + 1 is properly to be regarded as measuring the absolute 
temperature of a body whose temperature indicated by 
a Centigrade thermometer is t. This will be shown later on. 

Adopting absolute temperature, then, equation (2) gives 
V v' 

T~r 

Of course in the expression of the law of Dalton and 
Gay-Lussac it is not necessary to signalise the particular 
temperature corresponding to the freezing of water as pos- 
sessing any special reference to the expansion of gases. 

The law may be stated thus : all gases expand, per degree, 
by the same fraction of their volumes at any common tempera-, 
tnre. This is obvious because their volumes at any tem- 
perature, T, will all be the same multiple of their volumes at 
0°, and a constant fraction of the latter will give a constant 
fraction of the former. 

In symbols, for any gas let u be the volume at r, 
V that at t, Vq that at zero, and a the coefficient of expan- 
sion with reference to the volume at zero ; then 

V = VQ{l+at)’, u = VQ{l-y ar) ; 



for instance, that since for this body v = (^1 -y 
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I + a r 


I + ar 


“ + TTTr 


where /3 


I + ar 


1 + ' 

= U {l+^{i-T)}, 

SO that /3 is obviously the rate of expan- 


sion of the gas reckoned as a fraction of the volume u ; and 
if a is the same for all gases, so is /3, 

It is remarkable that a is the same for all gases when far 
removed from their condensing points, i. e., from the liquid 
states, and that it is independent of the intensity of 
pressure under which the expansion takes place. 

Clerk Maxwell {Theory of Heat) points out that if the law 
of Dalton and Gay-Lussac is true for any one intensity of 
pressure, and if the law of Boyle holds, it folloios that the 
former law holds for all intensities of pressure. 

This is very easily proved thus. Let be the volume 
of a given mass of gas at ( 0 °, jj), i. e., p is its intensity 
of pressure, and let the law of Dalton hold for this pressure 
intensity ; then if v is its volume at {t’, p) 
n — Vq{i -{-at). 

Now, keeping t constant, alter p \>o p' then by Boyle’s 
law the new volume, u, is given by the equation 

u=zv^ {i + ai).-^^r 

But if ?/•(, at ( 0 °, p) were altered by keeping its temperature 
zero and changing its intensity of pressure to p\ its value, 

Wq, would be Vq . by Boyle’s law ; so that the last equa- 
tion gives u=u,{i + at), 

and therefore Dalton’s law holds for p' if it holds for p, 

0 
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Witli reg-ard to the accuracy of the law of Dalton and 
Gay-Lussac, M. Beg-nault has found that, a being the 
coefficient of expansion per degree Centigrade, 

for Carbonic acid, a = *003710, 

„ Protoxide of Nitrogen „ = *003719, 

„ Sulphurous acid, „ = *003903, 

„ Cyanogen ,, = *003877; 


the last two of which are notably greater than the coeffi- 
cient of expansion of air ; but these are precisely the gases 
that can be most easily liquefied, while it is found that for 
all gases which can be liquefied only with, great difficulty, 
a has very nearly the same small value, *003665, that it has 
for air. Hence M. Eegnault modifies the law of Dalton 
and Gay-Lussac by saying that the coefficients of expansion 
of all gases approach more nearly to equality as their 
intensities of pressure become more feeble ; so that it is 
only when gases are in a state of great tenuity that they 
have the same coefficient of expansion. 

42. General Equation for the Transformation of a 
Gas. Given the volume, v, of a mass of gas at the 
temperature and pressure intensity p, find its volume 
at f and p'. 

Pirst let the temperature be altered from t to t', the 
pressure intensity remaining 75 ; then the volume v becomes 


u, where 


273 + 1 ' 

U = V : 

373 + 25 


iDy equation (2) of last Art. 

Now keep the temperature constantly equal to t' and 
alter p io p' then u becomes v', where 


V = u . ,, 
p 

by Boyle’s law. Hence we have 
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'iys+t / 


v'. p' V .p 
a73 + i('“ a73+iJ’ 


or 


v\ rf V .p 

~r~ ~ ~T 


■ (I) 

■ (2) 

■ («) 


where and T' are the absolute temperatures of the gas. 

Hence, whatever changes of pressure and temperature 
may he made in a given mass of gas, we have the result 


V . p 

T 


— constant 


(* 3 ) 


between its volume, pressure intensity, and absolute tem- 
perature. 

This most important result is the general equation for 
the transformation of a given mass of gas. 

43. Formula in English Measures. Since the freezing 
point of water is marked 33° on Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
and the boiling point 31 3 °, the fractional expansion of 

gas per degree Fahrenheit is or about — ^ — , of the 

180 491-13 

vohme at 33°. This fraction is usually taken as ; and 
this, as will presently be seen, would place the absolute zero 
of temperature 460 Fahrenheit degrees below the zero of the 
Fahrenheit scale. The experiments of Joule and Thomson 
indicate —450-66 as the position of the absolute zero ; but 
for all practical purposes we can take — 460. 

If a given mass of gas has a volume u at 33° F, and its 
temperature is raised to t, we have, if the intensity of 
pressure is unaltered. 


V —u 


(i + 


493 


0 3 
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Hence 

have 



460 + 1 ^ 

49^ 


and if d is its volume at we 


v d 

460 + 1 460 + t' 

If the intensity of pressure, estimated in any way, 
alters from p to 

= -^1- (a) 

460 4 - 1 460 

It thus appears that if the temperature of the gas were 
reduced to —460° F, its volume would vanish, supposing 
that it obeys the laws of a gas during the whole process. 

If we denote by ^ the absolute temperature, 460 + 1, 
of the gas, we have the general equation of transformation 
of a given mass 

— = = constant (/ 3 ) 


44. Law of Avogadro. One of the fundamental laws 
of gases is known as the Law of Avogadro. It is the 
following: equal volmm of all substances when in the state 
of perfect gas, and at the same temperature and intensity 
of pressure, contain the same number of molecules. 

This law enables us to find the relative molecular weights 
of all substances by converting these substances into vapours, 
and then measuring the weights of known volumes of the 
vapours at known temperatures and intensities of pressure. 
Thus, it is found that a cubic foot of oxygen weighs 
16 times as much as a cubic foot of hydrogen under like 
conditions of temperature and pressure ; hence we conclude 
that the mass of each molecule of oxygen is 16 times that 
of a molecule of hydrogen. 

45. Air Thermometer. A long capillary glass tube, 
AC, terminating in a bulb, B, is filled with air, and a short 
thread, m, of mercury is inserted into it, the end of the tube 
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(beyond C) being open. In order to fill the bulb and por- 
tion of the tube to the left of m. with air deprived of moistui’e, 
the tube and bulb are first filled with mercury which is 
boiled in the bulb. The open end is then inserted into a 
cork fitting into the neck of a tube, D, filled with chloride 



Fig. 58. 


of calcium, which has the property of absorbing aqueous 
vapour from air, a fine platinum wire having been inserted 
into the stem CA through the tube D. If the instrument 
is supported in a position slightly inclined to the horizon 
on two stands and the platinum wire is agitated, air enters 
through the chloride of calcium, and gradually displaces the 
mercury from the bulb and stem, the process being stopped 
when only a very short thread of mercury is left. 

The air in the instrument may now be considered to be dry. 

Detach the stem from the drying tube D, and place it in 
a vertical position with the bulb ^ in a vessel filled with 
melting ice. Suppose the barometer to stand at 760 mm., 
thus indicating the standard atmospheric pressure. Then 
when the air has assumed the temperature of the melting 
ice, mark o on the stem AC at the under limit of the 
mercury index m. 

If then the instrument is placed vertical with the bulb 
B surrounded by the steam of boiling water — close to the 
surface of the water, but not in it — the index m will move 
up towards C, and at its lower limit let 100 be marked on 
the stem. Thus the two standard Centigrade temperatures 
are marked on the stem, and the intervening space is to be 
divided into 100 equal parts if the stem has previously been 
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ascertained to be of uniform bore. The graduations may 
be carried then below zero and beyond too°. 

If the tube of the air thermometer is made cylindrical all 
through — so that the bulb ^ is simply a uniform continuation 
of the stem — and we continue the graduations to 373 parts 
below the zero, we shall here reach the bottom, of the tube. 

Hence the definition of the absolute temyerature of a body, 
which we are so far justified in giving, is simply, in the 
words of Clerk Maxwell, its te^nperature reckoned from the 
bottom, of the Uibe of the air thermometer. 

The upper end of the stem of an air thermometer neces- 
sarily remains open to the atmosphere, otherwise the index, 
m, would not move or would scarcely move at all : if the end 
were closed and the air uniformly heated, m would not move. 

Hence the air thermometer cannot be used to indicate 
temperature except in conjunction with the barometer. 
If the latter stands at p instead of , the standard height 
(which we have above supposed to be 760 mm.) and the 
temperature indicated by the index m, is t^ the real reading 
is not t but that at which the index would stand if the 
intensity of pressure were altered to y^. To find the point at 
which the index would stand in this case, let s be the area 
of the cross-section of the tube, c the length of the tube 
between two successive degrees, and B the volume of the 
bulb and tube up to the zero mark. Then when the index 
m stands at the mark t' , the volume of the gas is ^ + cst' . 
But since at the absolute zero the volume of the gas would 
vanish, B — 273 cs ; hence 

«’= {HZ-kt')os, 

and this is at the intensity of pressure 7;, its true tempera- 
ture being t. If y were altered to /Jq without any change 
in the true temperature, the index would stand at t and the 
volume would be (373 + cs. Now since these volumes 
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are inversely as the intensities of pressure, we have 

373 + !{ = (373 + i(')^, 

Po 

which gives the true reading. 

46. Work don© in Expansion. If a gas is contained 
in an expansible envelope, the pressure of the gas on each 
element, dS, of area of the envelope is continually driving 
the element d8 outwards along the normal to it, and hence 
the pressures on the various elements perform a certain 
amount of work in the increase of the total volume of 
the gas from one value to another. 

Thus ifyj pounds’ weight per 
square foot is the intensity of 
pressure of the gas at any instant 
and we take dS square feet at 
any point, P, Kg. 59: of the 
envelope, ABO, the force acting 
on d8 is pd8. If the point P 
is moved by the pressure to 
a close position, B', along the 
normal, the work done by this force is 

^d8xBP'. 

Now if the new position of the envelope is A'B'C', 
dS X BP' is the volume of the small cylinder standing 
on dS and terminated by the new surface A'B'C' ; and the 
sum of the works done by the pressures on all the elements 
of ABC in moving this surface to A'B'C is 

S [pd8 X BP'), or . 2 [d8 x BP'), 

since p> has the same value at all points of ABC. But 
2 {d8 X BP') is the sum of all such small cylinders as that 
above described, i. e., it is the volume of the whole space 
between ABC and A'B'C'. If, then, v cubic feet is the 
volume of ABC, and v^^-dv the volume of A'BC', the 
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volume included is dv^ and the work, dW, of expansion 
from ABC to A'B'C' is given by 

dW=: pdv (i) 


Hence the work done by the pressure of the gas on its 
envelo]pe in expanding from an initial volume Vq to any 
final volume, v -^ , is given by the equation 



If p is measured in dynes per square centimetre, and v 
in cubic centimetres, the work will be in ergs. 

The amount of work may be represented in a diagram 
by describing the curve (such as PQ iri Tig. 55) whose 
abscissaa represent the volumes of the gas and whose ordi- 


nates represent the corresponding intensities of pressure. 

In the particular case of isothermal expa7mon^ yv — 
so that 

W 


dv 


= (3) 

'^0 

from which it ajipears that the work done by the pressure 
of the gas in ex]panding isothermally from one given 
volume to another is independent of the temperature. 

The work done by the pressure of an expanding gas 
on its envelope may or may not be equal to the work done 
against any external pressure which acts on the surface 
of the envelope. Thus, if the gas is contained in a hori- 
zontal cylinder and kept in by means of a piston on which 
the atmosphere presses, when the piston is released the 
work done by the pressure of the gas on the piston is 
equal to the work done against the atmospheric pressure 
plus the gain of kinetic energy of the piston. 
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Examples. 

1. A circular cone, hollow but of great weight, is lowered 
into the sea by a rope attached to its vertex ; find the volume 
of the compressed air in the cone 
when the vertex is at a given depth 
below the surface. 

Let Fig. 6o represent a section 
of the cone ; let c be the depth of 
the vertex below the surface, LN, 
of the water, h = height of cone, 

F= its volume, t = the tempera- 
ture of the air at the surface, F= 
temperature of the water, and there- 
fore of the air in the cone ; let P 
be the surface of the water within 
the cone, and let 7 c be the height 
of a column of sea-water in a water 
barometer. 

If these quantities are in English measure, we may regard the 
lengths as measured in feet, and the temperature as Fahrenheit ; 
then k will be about 3'3 feet. 

Now if X is the depth of P below A, the volume of the air in 

the cone is F ^ • The intensity of pressure of this air measured 

by a column of water is k + c + x. Hence the following diagrams 
represent the history of this mass of air as regards volume, 
temperature, and intensity of pressure : 



Fig. 6o. 



in which T and T' are absolute temperatures. 
From Art. 42 or Art. 43 we have, then. 


F/c Yx^ ijc + c + x) 

Wr ' 
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T' 

(70+ c) 03®— /0/i® — o, 

from ■which x can he found. 

A Yessel used in this manner is called a diving hell. The 
above is a conical diving hell. 

2. If in the above position of the cone it is desired to free 
the interior of water completely by pumi:)ing the air above the 
surface into the cone, find the volume of this surface air that 
will be required. 

Let U be the volume required, and h the height of the 
cone ; then suppose the cone to be wholly filled with air of the 
temperature t' ol the surroundiug water, and write down the 
history of this air, thus : 



(It is not improbable that the student will fall into the error 
of supposing that TJ can be calculated as the volume of the 
surface air which is required to occupy the lower portion of the 
cone in Mg. 60, i. e., the portion occupied by water.) 

Of course the I’esult is the same whether the vessel is conical 
or of any other figure. 

3. If a conical diving bell of height h feet contains a mercurial 
barometer the column of which stands at inches when the 
bell is above the surface of the water, and at a height f when 
below, infer the depth of the top of the bell below the surface. 

Ans. (p~Po) 

4. Deduce the depth for a cylindrical or prismatic bell. 
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5 . Find tlie tension of tlie suspending chain in a diving 
bell which occupies any position in water. 

Ans. The weight of the hell and its ap]purtenances di- 
minished by the weight of the water which is clisplaced from all 
causes, 

(The water is displaced by the chain, the thickness of the bell, 
and the air within the bell; the weight of this water is the 
force of buoyancy. In strictness, the weight of the contained 
air should be added to that of the hell.) 

6. If at the bottom of a river 40 feet deep, when the tern- 

I 

perature is 40“ F, a bubble of air has the volume of a cubic 

inch, what will be its volume on reaching the surface where the 
temperature is 50*^ F, and the height of a water barometer is 
34 teet 1 

2*22 

Ans. — K cubic inches. 

10® 

7. If an open vessel (such as a tumblei') made of a substance 
whose specific gravity is greater than that of water is forced, 
mouth downwards, into water, show that its equilibrium becomes 
unstable after a certain depth has been reached. 

(If the volume of the solid substance of the vessel is v, and 
in any position of the vessel if X is the volume of its compressed 
air, the downward force, P, required to hold it in equilibrium 
is given by the equation 

P = X w—v {v/ —w), 

where v) = specific weight of water, w'= specific weight of 
substance of vessel. 

Hence when X is so far diminished by forcing the vessel 
down that Xw — v{w' —w), the pressure P vanishes, and after 
this an upward pull would be required.) 

8. If V is small (i. e., if the thickness of the vessel is small), 
and if V is the volume of the interior of the vessel, prove that 
when the position of instability is reached, the depth of the top 
of the vessel below the surface of the water is approximately 

where h is the height of a water barometer at the surface. 
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9. If -y cubic inches of the external air at the absolute tem- 
perature T are inserted into the Torricellian vacuum of a 
uniform cylindrical barometer tube, calculate the depression 
produced in the column of mercury if the absolute temperature 
ehanges to T'. 

Ans. Let h inches be the height of the barometer at first, 
a — length of Torricellian vacuum, s square inches = area 
pf cross-section of tube, x ~ length of tube finally occupied 
by the air ; then rpr 

x{x-a)= TjT'—’ 

10. A diving-bell of any shape occupies a given position 
below the surface of water ; the bell has a platform inside ; if a 
large block of wood falls from the ])latform into the water, prove 
that the water will I’ise inside the bell, but that the bell now 
contains less water than before. 

Let the depth of the top be c, let li be the height of a water 
barometer at the surface, put k ■= cy h, let JB — volume of the 
block of wood, w' its specific weight, w — specific weight of 
water, V— whole volume of the interior of the bell, let x be the 
depth of the water in the bell below the toj) of the bell, and let 
A be the volume of the interior of the bell above this surface. 

{X~B){x.yh)^Vh (i) 

When the wood falls the volume of it which remains above 

the surface is -S ^ . Let a;' be the new depth of the water 

surface^ in the bell below the top of the bell, and X' the volume 
of the interior of the bell above this new surface. Then 

+ ( 2 ) 

^ Now since A obviously increases with x, we must have x' <.x, 
since in the opposite case each of the factors at the left-hand 
mde of ( 2 ) would be greater than the coiu’esponding factor 
in (i), and the equations ivould be inconsistent. 

Hence the surface of the water rises. 

Again, if 12 = the first volume of water in the bell, and 0/ 
the second ^2 — y 

w 
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j:-.r= B 
il- 


/. x2-ri'= J5 — -(jr-z') ( 3 ) 

w ' 

Now from (i) and (2) 

^ __ Vhjx-x') 
w {x+k){x' + ky 

(a? + k) ix + k) 

Avliicli shows that Si! is less than 12. 

47. Weight of Gas. It is obvious that the weight 
of a cubic-foot of air, or any other gas, is not the same when 
its temperature is 20° or 100°, as when it is 0°, snj^posing 
the intensity of pressure the same. In other words, the 
weight of a cubic foot of air ' depends on the temperature 
and pressure intensity at which it is taken. 

Taking the units of the Metric System, let us enquire 
what is the weight of v litres (i. e., cubic decimetres) of dry 
air when its temperatirre is and its intensity of pressure 
denoted by a column of mercury p millimetres high. 

Supposing that we knew the weight of i litre of air 
when its temperature is 0° and its intensity of pressure that 
of a standard atmosphere, denoted by a column of mercury 
760 mm. high, we could answer the question by finding 
the number of litres which would be occupied by the given 
V litres if its state were changed from (;q t) to (760, o ). 
But by (i) or (2) of Art. 42, if we put t'=o, p' — '] 6 o, 
we have 


= 


(I) 


760 T' 

Now M. Regnault found that the mass of 
I litre of dry air at (760, 0°) = 1-2931 ^7 grammes . (2) 

Hence the mass of v litres at {p^ t) is Vq multiplied by 
this number. Denoting the mass in grammes by W, we 
have then -y . « 




(a) 
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in wliicli, be it remembered, T is the absolute Centigrade 
temperature of the air, its pressure intensity estimated in 
millimetres of mercury, v its volume in litres, and W its 
mass in grammes. . 

For any other gas, if its specific gravity at (760, 0°) is 
denoted by s, the mass of a litre of it in this state is 
1-393187 X ^ grammes, and evidently if il^is the mass of v 
at [pi t), we have simply 


W = .4645 


V . p .s 

~~T~' 


(/3) 


The specific gravity of a gas is above assumed to be the 
ratio of the weight of any volume of the gas to the weight 
of an equal volume of diy air at (760, 0°} ; but it is easy to 
see that we get exactly the same result by taking the ratio 
of the weight of a volume of the gas at (;;, t) to the weight 
of an equal volume of air also at (p, fi), whatever the pressure 
intensity, p, and the temperature, t, may be, if it be true 
that all gases have the same coefficient of expansion ; for, 
equal volumes, v, of the two gases at {p, i) will become 
equal volumes, Vq , at (760, 0°) since 


v.p I 

J +af’ 760 


and a is the same for both gases. 

48. The equation p = kp. From (/3) we see that if for 
W , 

— we write p, where p is the mass, in grammes, of the gas 
per litre, we have 


P = 


1 

•4645 



0) 


p being measured in millimetres of mercury. 

Xiet p be measured in grammes’ weight per square 
centimetre, and let p be the mass, in grammes, per cubic 
centimetre ; then, if we have i cubic cm. of the gas at 
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{p, t], and this becomes cg cubic cms. at zero and an intensity 

of inessure of 76x13 ’595 grammes weight per sq. cm., 

we have ic x 76 x 13*596 _ i x 79 ^ ^ 



Now the mass of i cubic cm. at the latter temperature 
1-393187 


and pressure being 


1000 


s grammes, the mass of » cubic 


cms. is obtained by multiplying this by the value of x in 
(3), and this mass is p, the density of the gas at {i, p), i. e., 
the mass of i cubic cm. Hence we have 


T 

p = 3936-9 - p, 


(3) 


where p is in grammes’ weight per sq. cm. and p in 
grammes per cub. cm. Hence if we write the relation 
between p and p in the form p = /cp, we see that 

T 

k — 3936-9 — - 

If p is measured in dynes per sq. cm., we must multiply 
this value of k by the value of g in dynes, i.e., by 981 
(about). In this case, then, 

p = 3936-9 — p (4) 

(Observe that here s is the specific gravity of the gas 
referred to air.) 

If V is the volume of the gas at (;;, T')^ and w its mass, we 
have, by multiplying both sides of (3) by v, 

• • • • (5) 


uo 


pv = 3936-9 — . T. 


It is sometimes useful to express p in kilogrammes’ 
weight per square decimetre, v in cubic decimetres, and w in 
kilogrammes ; in which case (5) becomes 

pv — 393-69^ , T (6) 
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It is usual to write (5) or (6) in tlie form 
jow = EwT., . . . 


( 7 ) 


where E stands for the constant - in the first case. 

s 

49. Formulae in English Measures. The equation 
connecting the volumes, &c., of a given mass of gas in 
English measures is « 

vp dp' 


460 “h t 4^^ ^ 


(') 


To obtain the formula for the mass of air, analogous 
to (a), Art. 47, we may either convert the metric formula 
into English measui-es, or deduce a formula from special 
observations on the mass of a given volume of air under 
standard conditions. Dr. Prout found that the mass of lOO 
cubic inches of dry air at the temperature 60° E at an 
intensity of pressure indicated by 30 inches of mercury in 
a barometer tube is 31-0117 grains; in other words, 
the mass of i cubic foot at (60°, 30") is -0765546 pounds, (a) 
Now if we have v cubic feet of dry air at {f)P), where p 
is in inches of mercury, this would, by (i), become 


52 vp 
3 460 + i 

cubic feet at (60°, 30), and multiplying this by the 
number (a), we have 

r= 1.326946 

for the mass, in pounds, of the given v cubic feet at (f, p), 
the intensity of pressure, p, being supposed taken in inches 
of mercury. 

For a gas of specific gravity s (referred to air). 


W i.3!?6946 


vps 

460 +f' 


( 3 ) 
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IS p is estimated in jpounds’ weight per square foot, and 
4^0 + is denoted hj T, we have 

r= — L__ . (4) 

53.30^2^ T 
T 

i^= 53-30232 -.p, ( 5 } 

o 

where p is the density of the gas in pounds per cubic foot, 
p is its intensity of pressure in pounds’ weight per square 
foot, &c. 

To obtain the analogue of (6), Art. 48, multiply both 
sides of this equation by v ; then, with sufficient accuracy, 

pv=ss.s-T, (6) 

in which w is the mass of the gas in pounds ; and if we 
write this in the form 

pv = Rio 2 [ ( 7 ) 

E stands for • 
s 

50 . Barometric Formula. We are now in a position to 
deduce a formula for the height of a mountain, by neg- 
lecting the variation 
of gravity between the 
base and the summit, 
and by assuming the 
temperature of the air 
to be constant within 
these limits. The latter 
assumption woul d often 
be far from the truth ; 
but we shall presently 
see how it can be corrected. 

Let Tig. 61, be a point at the base of the mountain 
where the height of the barometer is Pq inches ; let P be a 

p 
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point at a heiglit ;s feet above A, and at P let the height of 
the barometer be y inches ; let Q be a point very near P, 
the difference of level between P and Q being dz feet ; 
and let F be the temperature of the air at P. 

Imagine a horizontal area of i square foot at P ; then 
the atmospheric pressm'e on this area is the weight of the 
column of air standing on it and terminated by the limit 
of the aWosphere. Hence the difference of the pressures 
on this area at P and Q is the weight of the vertical column 
of air between P and Q standing on i square foot, i. e., the 
weight of dz cubic feet. 

But liy — dy is the height of the barometric column at 
Q, the difference of the pressures on i square foot at P and 
at Q is the weight of a column of mercury standing on 
I square foot having the height of ~dy inches. Now 
the mass of i cubic foot of mercury = 848! pounds at 
the temperature of melting ice ; but if the temperature 
of the mercury is z!°F, this requires correction. The 
coefficient of absolute expansion of mercury per degree 
Fahrenheit is very nearly 5 hence, if w is the weight 
of a cubic foot at 32°, the weight of a cubic foot at f is 
w f t— 32 ' 


I + 


9915 


or w I 


99^5 


5 nearly ; so that the weight of 


the column of mercury corresponding to the barometric 
fall between P and Q is 

848-75^, i{- 32 ' 


12 




9915 


-) 


If, then, p is the height of the barometric column at the 
temperature t° F, the corrected height is 

t-S2 


p(i 


9915 


0 


(a) 


To save a multiplicity of symbols, we shall suppose that 
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the heights of the mercury at the stations A, F, Q,... are 
thus corrected ; in other words, we shall suppose in the 
subsequent work that p, dp, See. are corrected heigJit/s. 
With this understanding, if we equate the weight of the 
column of air obtained by writing dz for v in (a) of last 
Article to the weight of the column of fall of the barometer 
between P and Q, we have 


1-336946 


pd^ _ 848-75 




(I) 


4604 i! ~ 13 

(If p is not a corrected height, the temperatme coefficient 
which multiplies p in (a) must be considered as part of the 
variable dp) in the right-hand side of this equation, so that 
it does not disappear by division, unless the temperature is 
constant all the way up the mountain.) Hence 


dz 


-53-3033 (460 


... (3) 

which is the differential relation between z and p, from 
which the relation between them can be obtained only 
by taking the temperature t constant in the term 460 + 
If we do this, and integrate from A to P, we have 

dp 


I dz = -53-3033 (460 + t)r 
Jq Ip, p 

^ = 53-3033 {460 + t) log,^. . . 

I ^ 

Now loff^w = logio^^ ; hence (3) becomes 


{3) 


-4343 

^ (feet) = 133-73 (460+ iJ) log^o ^ . (4) 

which is sometimes put into the form 

^ = {^0383 + 133-73 (^=-32)} logio ~ . - (5) 

p 

The constant value of t in this expression is usually 

t 4- 1 

taken to be the arithmetic mean, -2 — ^ between the air 


p a 
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temperatures at A and t at P. In the case of a very 
high mountain, several observations might be made at 
different levels, taking the temperature constant in each 
successive stage and etj^ual to half the sum of the tempera- 
tures of the air at the beginning and end of the stage, 
and then adding the calculated heights of the successive 
stages together. 

The result (5) can also he deduced from the general 
equation of equilibrium, (a) or (3) of Art. 17. If y is the 
intensity of pressure of the air at P in pounds’ weight per 
square foot, and p is the mass of the air in pounds per cubic 
foot, observing that z is measured uywafds and the force 
p pounds’ weight downwards, 


dp 

dz 




and by (5) of last Art., 

P = 53*30233 T . p, 
yip 


dz 


-53.30233 P 


P 


( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


which is (3) above. 

If the mountain is so high that there is a sensible varia- 
tion of gravity between the base and the summit, and if^ 
is still measured with reference to the weight of a pound on 
the earth’s surface at the sea level, the force acting on 

p pounds mass at the height 0 is p weight 

at the sea level, where r is the radius of the earth ; so that 
(6) is to be replaced by 

( 9 ) 


dp _ 

dz ~~ ^ (r -1- zY 


while (7) still holds. Hence 




. (10) 
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ch 




■ 53.30323 T 


f 

/ n\ 


'pi V 


(II) 


Assuming the station A to be at tbe height z^ above the 
sea level, and that the intensity of pressure at A is 
pounds’ weight per square foot. The integral of (ii) is 

r‘^(~ ^) = 133.73 ^?Tog,o — . • * ' 

In this equation p and p^ are measured in j^ounds’ 
weight per square foot ; but they must be inferred from 
the readings of the barometer at the two stations ; and 
if the heights of the barometer at the stations are /i and 
and the weights of a unit volume of mercury at these 
stations are w and w .^ , respectively, we have p — tok and 


= qjo, L , therefore ^-—-r 
A ^ ^ p /i 

becomes 

1 


1= h.(L 

’) h. Vr 


r A z 


]l -p 


^ ; hence (X 3 ) 


in which the barometric heights may, of course, be measured 
in inches, millimetres, or any other units of length. 

Observe that - and — are very small fractions whose 

r f 

squares may be neglected, so that ii z — z^ is denoted by A, 
since log^o (l + p is approximately equal to -4343 - j we 
have 

A = 133.73 r (i + ^")|logio ^ 4 - 8686 ^ 1 . • (14) 

Let A — I 33 . 73 nogio— and B — 133*73 • 86861 '; 

p 

then, putting z— A + we have 

A = (^+i;f)(x + ^q . . . 05 ) 
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If the variation of gravity were neglected, we should 
have t\ = A, as in (4), and this value may be put for 
A in the terms of (13) which involve r, so that finally 

./ A -{• S -{• 'Z 

^=^(1 + — — ^)’ • • • 

an equation which gives the difference of level between 
the top and base of the mountain when the height of the 
base above the sea level is known. 

It is understood, as before explained, that in this expres- 
sion jOj and y are the corrected heights of the barometer at 
the two stations. 

51. Metric Formulae. By the same method — viz., the 
equating of the weight of the vertical column of air between 
P and Q, Big. 61, standing on a horizontal square decimetre 
to the weight of the column of fall of mercury standing on 
the same area — we obtain the height of a mountain in 
metric measures. 

Thus, neglecting the variation of gravity, since a litre is 
a cubic decimetre, if z is the height of P above A. in 
decimetres and the corrected barometic height at P is y 
millimetres, the weight of the fall of mercury is — i^S'9^ 
grammes^ weight ; hence from (a) of Art. 47, 

-135.96^^75 = .4645^^^, (i) 

^ = ^73*962 (»73 -t- 1 ) logio ~ y 

z being in decimetres. If z is taken in metres, this 
becomes f ^ „ 

2 = 1 8399.3 (1 + 5^) logic y • • (2) 

If the variation of gravity is taken into account, let 73 be 
measured in grammes’ weight per square centimetre, &c., 
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as in (3) of Art. 48 ; tlien tke equations are 


dp 

dz 


p — 3926-9 Tp, 

^ -) = 673-962 ^^logio 

in which again we can put ^ ) j and deduce a 

result similar to (14). 

Examples. 


( — 
\r4- 


r + z-i r-\-Z‘‘ 


h 

P 


<r 4 z-^^ 


1. If a cubic inch of water is converted into steam at 212“ F, 
find the volume of the steam. 

Ans. 1696 cubic inches. Hence it is approximately true 
that I cubic inch of water yields i cubic foot of steam. 

2 . Calculate the mass of air in a room whose dimensions are 
18, 18, and 10 feet, the temperature being 60° F and the 
barometer standing at 30 inches. 

Ans. 248 pounds. 

3 . If I pound of water is converted into steam at 2i2°F 
under the intensity of pressure of 15 pounds’ weight per 
square inch, prove that it will yield 26-66 cubic feet. 

4. If any volume of water is converted into steam at the 

temperature f F under the intensity of pressure p pounds’ 
weight per square inch, prove that the ratio of the volume 
of the steam to that of the water from which it has been 
formed is about 460 + i 


[This is called the relative volume of steam at the given tem- 
perature and pressure.] 

5. At the foot of a mountain the temperature of the air is 
66°F, and the height of the barometer 29-35 inches ; at the top 
the temperature is 50° F, and the barometric height 24-81; find 
the height of the mountain, assuming the coefficient of expansion 
of mercury to be xo'Uo'o degree Fah. 

Ans. About 4590 feet. 
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52. ITature of Gas Pressure. According to the Kinetic 
Theory of Gases, when a gas is contained in a vessel, the 
pressure exerted by the gas on each element of area of the 
vessel is due to the incessant impacts of the molecules 
of the gas on the element of area. 

These molecules are, of course, extremely small : at each 
instant a certain number of them will be in actual contact; 
but there will be a certain average distance between them, 
and it is assumed that this distance is vastly greater than 
the diameter, or greatest linear dimension, of a molecule. 
Thus we are to imagine the space inside the vessel as being 
comparatively void of gaseous matter. Nevertheless, this 
space is what we mean by the volume of the gas, which, 
therefore, is something very different from the sum of the 
volumes of its material particles ; i. e., from the aggregate 
number of the cubic centimetres occupied by its material : 
the volume of the gas is the volume of the space within 
which the excursions of all its molecules are confined. 

Again, when the gas has settled down to constant 
conditions of temperature and pressure, it is clear that, 
in every respect, the state of affairs is the same at any one 
instant as at any other. Not only so, but if wo imagine 
any area — say one square centimetre — placed at any point, 
P, inside the vessel and occupying any position (orientation) 
at this point, the number of molecules passing through this 
area in any time — say one second — whether from right 
to left or left to right, is always the same. 

It is easy to calculate the intensity of pressure produced 
at each point of a vessel containing a system of molecules 
moving in this manner ; but we shall confine our attention 
here to the consideration of a very simple case from which 
the state of affairs in the general case may be inferred. 
The discussion of the general case will be found in Watson’s 
Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Gases. The development 
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B b' 


A A' 


of the subject is, in the first instance, mainly the work of 
Clerk MaxM^-ell. 

Imagine a cylinder whose base is AB, Fig. 6 %, to contain 
a large number of molecules, the mass of each being jx 
grammes, all moving in lines parallel 
to the axis of the cylinder, each 
with a velocity of v centimetres per 
second. Then if we measure a length 
AA' equal to . A ^ and draw a plane Mg. 62. 

yl'B' parallel to AB, all the molecules 

within the space ABB' A' which are moving in the sense 
A' A will in the time A t strike the base AB, and each will 
be reflected with a velocity which is assumed to be equal to 
V, i.e., the coefficient of restitution for each particle and the 
base AB is assumed to be unity. Let the area of the base 
AB be S square centimetres. 

Now if there are n molecules in each cubic centimetre, 
there are JSiivAt within the space ABB' A', and since there 
are as many moving in the sense AA' as in the sense A A, 
the number striking the base AB in the time A t is 

SnvAt. 


Hence the momentum ' incident on AB is \Sn\xv^ At\ 
and since the same quantity of momentum is generated in 
the opposite sense by impact on the base, the total change 
of momentum generated by impact on the base in the time 

AHs Soiixv^At. 


But if P dynes is the mean value of. the pressure exerted by 
the base on the column of molecules, B At is the impulse of 
this force in the time At, and this is equal to the change 
of momentum in the same time. Hence 

P = Snjxv^ (i) 

Of course n is enormously great and {x indefinitely small ; 
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each is unknown, but njx is the mass, in grammes, of one 
cubic centimte of the gas. Denote this by p, and let j) 

denote , the intensity of the pressure ; then 

(2) 

This expresses p in dynes per square centimetre. If we 
divide it by 981, or rather by y, the acceleration of a freely 
falling body in centimetres per second per second, we have 


P = 


pv^ 


■ (3) 


which gives the intensity of pressure in grammes’ weight 
per square cm. 

If V is in feet per second, p in pounds per cubic foot, and 
p in feet per second per second, (3) gives the intensity 
of pressure in poionch’ weight per square foot. 

This formula would apply to the case of a waterfall 
which stiikes the ground, the water not being reflected by 
impact, as the student will easily see on re-examining the 
details. If h is the height of the waterfall, the velocity of 
the molecules striking the plane is given by the equation 
so that (4) 

which equation gives p in gravitation measure— -either 
grammes’ weight per sq. cm., or pounds’ weight per square 
foot , for the latter units p is about 621^ pounds per cubic 
foot. Hence (4) shows that the intensity of pressure on 
the plane is twice as great as that produced by a statical 
column of water of the same height. 

But the case of a waterfall is in other respects different 
from that of a gas ; for, in the latter case the molecules in 
any column are not all moving in the same direction, 
so that the value of jo in (3) or (3] must be greatly superior 
to that of the intensity of pressure actually produced by 
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a gas contained in the cylinder. We must rememher that 
V in these equations is the mean value of the velocity 
in a fixed direction ; and that, if are the com- 

ponents of velocity of a molecule in three fixed rectangular 
directions, and v is the resultant velocity of the molecules, 

V + 

This shows that when we consider an indefinitely great 
number of molecules, if is the mean value of the squares 
of their resultant velocities, 

= 3 15^2^ (5) 

where is the mean value of the square of velocity in 
ajicoed direction. 

Now in (5) must take the place of in (2) or (3). 

Hence, then, for a system of molecules, moving in all 
directions inside a vessel. 


or 






according as p is measured in absolute units (dynes or 
poundals) or in gravitation units (grammes’ weight or 
pounds’ weight). 

This elementary method of treating the question is not 
satisfactory. The following is more thorough and scientific. 

Imagine the molecules of a gas contained within any 
vessel divided at any instant into groups, the velocities 
of all those in the same group being nearly the same 
in magnitude and nearly the same in direction. No one of 
these groups is localised in a definite portion of the volume 
of the vessel — the grouping is not with reference to pilace 
but with reference to the cJiaracieristics of velocity, so that 
each group occupies the whole space within the vessel. 

Now we can graphically represent the velocities in any 
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group thns. Take any fixed origin, 0, and draw a line OP 
to represent in magnitude and direction any velocity q ; 
let Ox, Oy, Oz be any three rectangular axes at 0, and 
let the direction of OP he expressed by means of the usual 
angles of colatitude and longitude (see Btatics, vol. i., Art. 
176), i. e., let Q be the angle zOF and let c/) be the angle 
between the plane zOF and the plane of xz--, describe 
a sphere with centre 0 and radius OP ; let the axis Oz meet 
this sphere in 0 ; on the surface of this sphere take a point 
<5 near P, its colatitude ZOQ being 6 + de, and its longitude 
+ through P draw a parallel of latitude PP meeting 
the meridian zQ in P, and through Q draw a parallel 
of latitude QS meeting the meridian ^;P in ^ ; we thus 
obtain a small S23herical quadrilateral, PP <2^ whose area is 
/ smedBdcj ) ; produce OP to F' so that FF' reinnsents 
r/y, and with OF' as radius describe another sphere; jn-oduce 
OP, 02, OS to meet the surface of this second sphere 
in P', Q', S', respectively ; then we obtain a small element 
of volume between the two quadrilaterals FliQS and 
F'li'Q'S', and the volume of this element is 

sin 6 dq do dcj), or dOL (8) 

, The number of molecules in the group whose velocities 
are represented by radii vectores drawn from 0 to points 
contained within this elementary volume will be propor- 
tional to the product of this element and some function of 
pO, (f). But since any given speed is found in all directions 
indifferently within the vessel, it is clear that if from 0 to 
points contained within any element, dQ,, of volume radii 
be drawn and taken to represent a velocity grouj) of nearly 
the same speed, y, and nearly the same direction, the 
quantity by which dQ, must be multiplied to give the 
number of molecules in the group must be a function of y 
alone and not of its direction (0, (fy.'j 
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Hence the number of molecules within the vessel and 
contained in the selected group is 

f(q').q^smddqddd(]), (9) 

where/(3') is some unknown function of q. 

It is not impossible that the following objection will be 
raised by the reader to the assumption that the number of 
molecules in the group is/(5') .dQ.: this expression vanishes 
if do. is zero, i. e., if we consider the number of molecules 
moving with exactly the same velocity, represented as above 
by the radius vector ( 9 P, whereas every molecule in the 
vessel might be moving with one and the same velocity — 
as in the case of the elementary example first treated, 
viz., that in which a stream of particles moved along the 
axis of a cylinder. 

To this the reply is as follows : the fundamental assump- 
tion of the Kinetic Theory is that all possible speeds^ from 
o to cc, in all possible directions characterise the state 
of affairs within the vessel, and therefore that the concep- 
tion of the existence of only one speed among the molecules 
is wholly inadmissible. Hence, there being an enormously 
great number of molecules, the number of those moving 
with the same speed — whether in the same direction or not 
is immaterial — is relatively zero. 

The number of the group (9) contained within a unit 
volume of the space within the vessel is obtained by dividing 
the expression (9) by the number of units of volume in the 
vessel. We may, then, assume that (9) expresses the 
number of the group per unit volume. 

To calculate the intensity of pressure at any point, JP, in 
the gas, take a small plane area, d 8 , at the point perpen- 
dicular to the direction of the axis Oz\ on dS describe 
a cylinder the length of whose axis is q cos 9 . dt, where q 
expresses the velocity characterising any group, and dt 
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is an infinitesimal element of time. Then all the molecules 
within this small cylinder, whose volume is qaoBQdScU, 
will impinge on the plane clS within the time cU. Now it 
matters not whether dS is a small material plane from each 
face of which the impinging molecules are reflected, their 
normal velocities being all restored to them in the reverse 
sense, or an imagined, plane area through which two streams 
of molecules pass in opposite senses ; for in either case the 
quantity of momentum which in the time dt travels from 
the plane in the same sense is the same. 

The number of molecules of the {q, d, group contained 
within this cylinder is 

f[q).^&i-Q.9dqd0d(l>xqQ,O's,6dSdt, . . (lo) 

half of them moving towards the plane and half from it. 
Let g. be the mass of each molecule ; then, since the velocity 
of each of these perpendicular to the plane is q cos 6, the 
quantity of momentum passing from the plane in one sense 
within the time dt is 


ixf [q) . q^ smd cos^ 6 dq d 9 d(j) . dS dt. . . (ii) 


If p is the mean value of the force exerted, per unit area, 
on the plane, the impulse of the force exerted by the plane 
is pdSdt, and this must be equated to the integral of (ii) 
for all possible velocity groups. All such groups are 
included by taking the variables between the limits in- 
dicated thus : 1 ” ir 2 TT 

q\ ■> 9 > <l) 

lo 0 0 

Hence 


p-\x 
4Tr\x 


f{q).q^dq[ 

'^0 

f • • • 

J 0 


sindcos^dr^d / dcj) 


3 


( 13 ) 
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To see how this is connected with the mean square 
of velocity of the molecules, let n he the number of molecules 
per unit volume ; then from (9) 

y^oo pTT pZv 

91 z= f[g) . clg / sin Odd dcj) 

Jo Jo Jo 

P 00 

= 4 Tr f{q)-q^clg (13) 

'Jo 

To get the mean square of velocity, multiply (9) by 
g^, integrate and equate the result to n ; then 


91 

Hence 


n 00 

/ fiq) 

.Jo 


g^dq 


p — \9l[}..V^ 




(14) 


(15) 


as before obtained. (Of course j) is here expressed in 

absolute units ; in gravitation units p — h ~ before 
explained.) 

To get the mean velocity, v (which, of course, is not 
equal to the square root of v^) multiply (9) by g, integrate, 
and equate the result to v ; then 


91 V 


r CO 

= 4 ^ 

^ A 


(16) 


Thus we see that the result (15) is true whatever maybe 
the form of the function /(s’)- In Kinetic Theory 
of Gases this function must have a particular form in order 
that the incessant collisions between the molecules may 
render the state of affairs statistically the same at all times. 
It does not belong to our present purpose to find the form 
of this function ; its determination involves only the most 
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elementary principles of the collision of elastic spheres, and 
it will be found in detail in Watson’s Kinetic Theory of 
Gases. The statistical permanence of the state of the 
molecules requires that 

f{q) = Ae~’^\ (17) 

where ^ is a constant, and c is also a constant of the 
nature of velocity. 

^00 ^ 

Thus n = 4TTAj e .... (18) 

poo 

nd^ = 4 'irA e .... (19) 

poo 

nv = 4 ttA f e (30) 

•'0 

Now it is known (see Williamson’s Integral Calculus, 
Art. 1 16, or Price’s Infn. Gal., vol. ii., chap, iv) that 

^ G)’ 

Hence differentiating* both sides with respect to Jc, 

e-^«^\x^da; = . . . . (aa) 

and again differentiating this with respect to k, 

^ e-^^\x^dx = %Q^y- . . . (33) 

H I 

Also it is obvious that J e-^^’^'^.xdx — and by dif- 
ferentiating this with respect to h, 

I 

J x^dx = ^ • . . . . (a4) 
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From these results we have 

n = Aifi c^, ^3^) 

(36) 

3 

From the last two we have 

( 38 ) 

which shows the relation between the mean square of the 
velocities and the square of the mean velocity, the former 
being" the greater. In terms of the latter, the intensity of 
pressure is given by the equation 

P=lpivf,OTJI=Yji^f’- ■ ■ ■ M 

according as is taken in absolute or in gi’avitation 
measure. 



Example. 


It is found that the mass of i cubic foot of hydrogen at o'^C 
when its intensity of pressure is 2116-4 pounds’ weight per 
square foot is -005592 pounds, the value of g being 32-2 feet 
per second per second ; find the mean velocity of the hydrogen 
molecules. 

From the second value of p in (29) we have 


2116-4 


w •005592 

8 ' 32-2 ■ ’ 


-■- 'w = 55'70-8 feet per second, nearly. 

The value of ^ which is that velocity whose square is 
equal to the mean square of the velocities, and which is called 
the velocity of mean square, is found from (15) to be 6046-5 feet 
per second, nearly. 

Q 
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The kinetic energy of the molecules in a unit volume is 

obtained by multiplying ( 9 ) by If IE denotes this 

kinetic energy (in gravitation measure) we thus find 

E=—.4TTf f{q)-q^dq = —v'^ 

-'0 


pv^ 

~ 

Thus we have 


(30) 

(3O 

expressing the intensity of pressure in terms of the kinetic 
energy per unit volume. 

53. Mixture of Gases. ' When two or more different gases 
are present in the same space, each of them jn'ocluoes exactly 
the same intensity of pressure as if none of the others were 
present. This fact is a result of the kinetic theory — ‘ when 
several different sets of spheres are present together in the 
region under consideration, the distribution of the centres 
and of the velocities of the spheres of each set is independent 
of the coexistence of the remaining sets.' (Watson’s 
Kinetic Theory of Gases, Prop. VI.) The a priori possibility 
of such a result is manifest if we remember that the void 
spaces in a vessel which contains even several gases ai‘e 
very much greater than the occupied spaces. 

The result may be proved thus : suppose two masses of 
gas whose volumes, intensities of pressure, and absolute 
temperatures are represented in the following figures. 


to be mixed and contained within a given volume V ; and 
when the mixture becomes homogeneous, let its intensity 
of pressure become P and its absolute temperature T. Then 
if we take the first gas and alter its intensity of pressure 
to audits absolute temperature to its volume will 

become „ ^ 

0 ) -hi . 2 

^Ih 

and in this state if it is added to the second gas, the volume 
of the mixtm-e will be 






+ % 


at (p2, T^. Denote this volume by V. Then if {V, 
is altered to ( V, P, T), 

VP Up, 


T 

VP 

T 


T 


(i) 


Now if the first gas filled the volume V alone, at the 
absolute temperature T, its intensity of pressure would be 
V. T 

V ’ 

and if the second occupied V alone, its intensity of pressure 
would be 01 T 


_2 

r 


To 


'P2l'> 


and the sum of these is 


^ ^ «'2P2\ 

V\T^ T,)' 

which is precisely the value of P given by (i). 

If several gases of given volumes, intensities of pressure, 
absolute temperatw'es, and specific gravities, are mixed together 

Q 3 
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in a vessel of given volume at a given absolute temperature, 
find the intensity of pressure and specific gravity of the 
mixture. 

Let tlie specific gravities of the gases be s^, s ^, ... , 
the specific gravity of the mixture S, its absolute tempera- 
ture T, and its volume T; then by the laws of Boyle 
and DaltoUj we have 


EF 

T 


'OxK , 




+ 






(^) 


and since the weight of the mixture is equal to the sum of 
the weights of the constituents, 


VPS 

T 






+ 






+ 


( 3 ) 


54. Vapours. Many liquids, such as water, mercury, 
ether, the various alcohols, and acetones, gradually pass 
into a gaseous condition— i. e., continuously give ofiP vapours 

at ordinary temperatures. Some of these liquids are 

much more volatile than others. For example, a small 
quantity of alcohol if left in an unclosed vessel will dis- 
appear in a short time, whereas the same mass of water 
would, under like circumstances, take a very long time 
to pass away as a gas. 

These vapours are essentially the same as the bodies 
which we have defined as gases. In fact, all gases can be 
regarded as the vapours of liquids, although the liquids 
from which some of them come can be obtained or produced 
only with extreme difliculty. Thus, it is now known that 
even hydrogen and oxygen are the vapours of two liquids ; 
and it was known a long time ago that nearly all the gases 
with which we are familiar could be converted into liquids, 
and even solids. 

Every vapour— whether it be the gas which we call 
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hydrogen or the vapour of alcohol or of any ordinary liquid 
— obeys the typical law of a gas (that of Boyle and 
Mariotte), provided that the vapour, as regards temperature 
or intensity of pressure, is not near its liquid state ; and, of 
course, none of these bodies obey this law when they are 
near this state. 

The first fundamental characteristic of a vapour which 
we shall signalise is this : at a given temperattire, there is 
a limit to the intensity of pressure which a given vapour can 
cxert^ or which can hy any m,eans he exerted upon that vapour. 

For example, if we tahe the vapour of water at the 
temperature of ioo°C, or aia°F, we cannot produce on it a 
greater intensity of pressure than about that of 15 pounds’ 
weight per square inch. If we attempt to exceed this 
limit, some of the vapour will at once become water. 
Again, if we take the vapour of water at the temperature of 
107° F, it cannot sustain a greater intensity of pressure than 
that of about 1 pound weight per square inch. 

The result is different for different liquids. Thus, if we 
take the vapour of mercury at the temperature of 100° C, 
the greatest intensity of pressure that can be exerted 
upon it is that of about of a pound weight per squ,are 
inch. 

On the other hand, the vapour of bisulphide of carbon 
at the temperature of 100° C can sustain an intensity 
of pressure of about 657 pounds’ weight per square inch ; 
and the vapours of alcohol and ether, at this temperature, 
can exert intensities of about 33! and 974 pounds’ weight 
per square inch, respectively. 

To verify experimentally the above characteristic of 
a vapour, take a long glass tube (barometric tube), ABO, 
Fig. 63, dipping into a vessel, I)B, of mercury ; let A be 
the point to which the mercury in the tube reaches, the 
Torricellian vacuum being the portion of the tube above A. 
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no known mathematical formula which gives the value of 
the intensity of pressure, y, corresponding to the state 
of saturation of a given vapour at a given temperature, t. 

In the case of aqtieoiis vapour, i. e., the vapour of water, 
it is most important to have a knowledge of the maximum 
intensities of pressure corresponding to a long, range of 
temperatures. M. Regnault by a simple method of experi- 
ment was enabled to observe these saturation pressures for 
temperatures ranging from below zero to above 100° C ; 
and from the table which he compiled an empirical formula 
connecting and t may be constructed. One such formula 
will be given presently. 

It will be useful . to regard the matter from a different 
point of view, and, as it were, to deduce the liquid from 
the vapour instead of the vapour from the liquid. 

Thus, suppose that we propose this problem: given 
ether vapour at — 20°C, at o°C, at 60° C, and at 100° C, 
successively, how shall we convert it into liquid ether ? 

The answer would be : produce on it an intensity of 
pressure of about i^, 34, 34, and 974 pounds’ weight per 
square inch, respectively. 

It looks as if in the case of any gas whatever at am/ 
assigned temperature the answer would be the same kind— 
i, e., simply produce a certain intensity of pressure ; but we 
shall subsequently see that in the case, for example, of 
hydrogen at any ordinary temperature this process would 
not suffice. 

55 . Mixture of G-as and. Vapour. If a given syace is 
saturated with the vapour of any liquid, at a given temperature,, 
the intensity of pressure of the vapour is the same whether this 
space is a vacuum or contains any gas. 

This follows from the result which has been already- 
given for the mixture of any gases in a given space 3 
viz., that each gas behaves as a vacuum to all the others ; 
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and it may be expeiimentally verified by the following 
method. 

A glass tube HD, Pig. 64, is attached to another, LB, 
both being vertical, the system being provided with a 
stopcock d. The tube LB is fitted 
with another stopcock b, and ter- 
minates at A where the funnel, F, 
or a glass globe, G, fitted with a 
stopcock, c, can be screwed on. At 
first the two tubes are filled with 
mercury, the tube LB being filled 
up to h and the stopcock s closed. 

The globe G contains dry air, or 
any other gas. 

Let the globe be screwed on at 
A and the stopcocks e, b, s opened, 
and let a little mercury flow into 
a vessel V so that dry air Alls the 
top of the tube LB. Close s, and 
pour mercury into the tube IIL 
until the level of the mercury is 
the same in both tubes. The tube 
LIL being open to the atmosphere, 
when the level is the same, the 
air at the top of LB is at the atmospheric pressure. 
Let the common level of the mercury at this stagn be BL. 
Now remove the globe from A, and screw on the funnel, F. 
This funnel is fitted with a stopcock, a, which is not 
perforated but has a small cavity at the side, as seen in the 
figure. Let some of the liquid whose vapour w'e are con- 
sidering be poured into F, and let a be turned so that 
liquid falls down to b ; and let b be turned so that the liquid 
falls intO' the air space b B and becomes vapourised, when 
its pressure, added to that of the air, depresses the level of 
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the mercuiy below B. Eepeat this operation until the 
level of the mercuiy ceases to sink ; and let the final 
level he L ; then the space hL iq saturated with the 
vapour. 

Now pour mercuiy into the tube 1)11 until its level 
in the other tube is restored from L to B. This will 
liquefy some of the vapour, but will leave its intensity of 
pressure unaltered. Suppose that the level of the mercuiy 
in BE. is now at H. Then if h is the height of the baro- 
meter dining the experiment, the intensity of pressure of the 
mixed gases in IB is represented by /^ + HB ; but as the 
air in hB has been restored to its original volume, its 
intensity of pressm’e is the same as it was at first, i. e., it is 
represented by a column of mercury of height k ; hence 
the intensity of pressure of the vapour is represented 
by EB. 

But if we now take a barometer tube, such as that repre- 
sented in Tig. 63, and insert a few drops of the liquid 
in question into the Torricellian vacuum until the space 
becomes saturated, we shall find that the deiiression of the 
mercuiy column is equal to EB, which shows that the 
intensity of pressure of the saturated vapour of the given 
liquid at the given temperature is uninfluenced by the 
presence of air with the vapour. Hence in a given volume 
which is satiuated with any vapour there is the same mass 
of vapour whether the given space is a vacuum or contains 
any gas or gases. 

66. Moist Air. It follows from Art. 53 that when the 
atmosphere contains aqueous vapour the intensity of pres- 
sure which is observed by a barometer is the sum of the 
intensities due to the air itself and to the vapour which 
it contains. 

If, then, h (inches or millimetres) is the height of the 
barometer, and if the intensity of pressure of the vapour 
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present in the air is measured hj f (inches or millimetres) 
of the liquid which the barometer contains, the intensity 
of pressure of the air itself is measured by 

h-f. 


The weight of a given volume of moist air is affected by 
this consideration. 

Thus, assuming the specific gravity of aqueous vapour to 
be *623, or f nearly, the weight of the air in a volume 

V [p —f) 

of V litres, with the notation of Art. 47? is '4646 3 

vf 

and that of the vapour in this volume is '4^45 X 1 5 


that the weight of the whole is 


■4645 


T 


(1) 


Similarly, formula (3) of Art. 49 will be replaced by 


W— I *3 26946 


460 4 - 1 


(4 


The accurate measurement of the intensity of pressure of 
the aqueous vapour present in the air at any temperature 
is a matter of difficulty ; but we shall pj:esently see how 
it can be approximately effected by means of a hygro- 
meter. 

57. Vapour of Water. A knowledge of the maximum 
intensity of pressure of the vapour of water for any given 
temperature is important ; and, as said before, this know- 
ledge must be derived from experiment. Water may 
be made to boil at any temperature whatever by producing 
a suitable intensity of pressure on its surface. 

If any given intensity of pressure is by any means 
produced on the surface of a liquid, and heat is continuously 
applied to the liquid, the ligpid will hoil when the intensity 
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of yresmre of its myour becomes equal to the intensity of 
pressure on the surface of the liquid. 

The given intensity of pressure on the surface is then 
the maximum intensity of pressure of the vapour at the 
temperature of the liquid. 

This principle is the basis of the experiments of Regnault 
for the determination of the maximum intensities of pres- 
sure of water vapour at various temperatures. 

His method was to make water boil under a continuous 
series of surface pressures and to read the corresponding 
temperatures of boiling. 

The figure of the apparatus used will be found in 
treatises on Experimental Physics (see, for example, Ganot’s 
Physics, Art. 35 J^)- 

Experiments with the same object had a short time 
previously been carried out by E>ulong and Arago, at the 
request of the French Academy, and the results were 
expressed by an empirical formula known as the French 
Commissioners' Formxda. If t is the centigrade temperature 
at which winter is made to boil by adjusting the intensity 
of pressure on its surface, this intensity is expressed by 
the equation t-ioof 

«=(i +-7 i53-7^) . . . • . (i) 

in which n denotes the number of atmospheres, of 760 mm., 
under w^hich the water boils ; that is, the intensity of 
pressure on the surface (and therefore of the vapour) is 
represented by a column of mercury q 6 on millimetres 
high. 

When compared with the tabulated results of M. 
Eegnault, this formula is fairly accurate for pressures 
ranging from i atmosphere to 24 atmospheres; but for 
very low pressures the error in the formula is great. 

The following table gives a few temperatures below 



100° C at wliicb. water is caused to boil, together with the 
corresponding intensities of pressure on its surface (or of its 
vapour), measured in mm. of mercury, as calculated from 
the formula and as observed by Hegnault : 


t 

ram. 

calculated 

mm. 

observed 

0° 

1-42 

4-60 

20° 

10-88 

17-39 

0 

0 

140-90 

148-79 

70° 

22 ' 7 -I 4 

233-09 

CO 

0 

0 

351-21 

354-64 

90° 

324-39 

525-45 


Thus the disagreement at low temperatures is very 


marked. 

From (i) we can deduce a formula in English measures. 
Let intensity of pressure be measured in pounds’ weight 
per sq^uare inch, and temperature on the Eahienheit scale. 
Putting !•(/;- 3 a) for t in (i), the number of standard 
atmospheres becomes 


(^i + 


312 N® 
-T-) ’ 


. 39-643 . 

V 351-643 ^ ’ 


and taking a column of mercury 760 mm. high as equi- 
valent to 14-697 pounds’ weight per square inch, the 
intensity of pressure of the vapour in pounds’ weight per 
square inch is the product of this expression and 14-697 ; 

that is or, as it is usually taken 

147-03 ^ 

/■40 + f ^\ 
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If intensity of pressure is measured in pounds’ weight 
per square inch, while temperature is measured on the 
Centigrade scale, the formula gives 


, 39-8 + y 

^ 81-67 ^ 


(3) 


The height of a mountain may he deduced from the 
temperatures at which water boils at the base and at 
the summit, on the usual assumption of a constant mean 
temperature of the air, without the aid of a barometer ; for, 
from the observed temperatures of boiling, we can deduce 
the corresponding atmospheric pressures by formula (i) or 
(3), and make use of these pressures in the barometric 
formulas of Arts. 5° ^J-^d ^1. 


Examples. 

1. If at the base and the summit of a mountain water boils at 
212° and 190°, Fahrenheit, respectively, and the mean tempera- 
ture of the air is 40°, find the height of the mountain. 

Ans. About 12172 feet. 


2. At the base of a mountain 28000 feet high the atmo- 
spheric intensity of pressure is 14 pounds’ weight per square 
inch ; assuming the temperatui’e of the air to be uniformly 
3 2° F, find the temperature at which water boils at the summit. 
Ans. About i6i'’F. .. 


58. Principles of Thermodynamics. It is now an 
accepted principle that a quantity of heat is the same 
thing as a quantity of kinetic energy — that, in fact, heat 
is the kinetic energy of molecular motions in a body. Now 
as kinetic energy is the equivalent of work, and can be 
measured in ergs, foot-pounds’ weight, metre-kilogrammes’ 
weight, and many other analogous forms, it follows that a 
quantity of heat can be expressed as so many ergs, or so 
many foot-pounds’ weight, &c. 

For a long time this was not the mode adopted for 
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expressing a quantity o£ heat, because until the experiments 
of Joule were made, it was not recognised that Aeat and 
wor/c are equivalent things. To take an example, when by 
burning coal under a vessel containing i pound of water 
the temperature of this water was raised 1° P (supposing 
none of the imparted heat to be radiated from the water) 
it was said that a quantity of heat called o?ie thermal unit 
was imparted to the water. This mode of speaking is still 
adopted : it merely amounts to a definition, and indicates 
one particular way of measuring quantities of heat. But 
at the present time we should also describe the result 
thus — a quantity of Jcinetic energy equivalent to about 77^ 
foot-poundd weight has been imparted to the pound of water. 
The measurement of quantities of heat in thermal units 
and in foot-pounds’ weight may be compared with the 
measurement of areas in acres and in square yards. 

The British thermal unit is defined as the quantity 
of heat {or molecular hinetic energy') which must be imparted 
to one pound of water at its temperature of maximum density 
{about 39° P) to raise this temperature 1° F. 

The Metric thermal unit is defined as the quantity of 
heat {or molecular hinetic energy) which must he imparted to 
one kilogramme of water at its temperature of maxiiwum density 
{about 4° C) to raise its temperature 1° C. 

It is not quite true that the quantity of heat necessary 
to raise by one degree the temperature of a given quantity 
of water is the same at all temperatures. Thus, it is found 
that the heat necessary to raise the temperature of one 
pound of water from 33° F to 313°, instead of being 180 
times that required to raise it from 33° to 33°, is iSo-q 
times as great. The quantity of heat necessary to raise 
the temperature by one degree increases very slightly 
as the temperature of the water increases ; and this fact 
may be otherwise expressed thus : the specific heat of 
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water increases slightly as the temperature of the water 
increases. 

The Metric thermal unit is very frequently called a 
calorie, and the quantity of kinetic energy in it is about 
425 m^tre-kilogrammes’ weight (usually called Jdlogramme- 
mefres). 

In the C. G. S. system, the thermal unit is t/ie quantity 
of heat (or molecular kinetic energy) which must he imyartei 
to one gramme of water at its temperature of maximum density 
to raise its temperature i°C, and it amounts to about 
43 X 10^ ergs. 

In any of these systems the number of work-units 
which is equivalent to the thermal units is called the 
dynamical equivalent of heat, and it is usually denoted by J 
(with reference to the name of Joule), Thus, in the British 
system / = 772, in the Metric gravitation system J = 4255 
and in the C. G. S. system J = 42 x lo*^, all these numbers 
being only approximate. 

Let us now consider what happens when a quantity 
of heat is communicated to any body. The result can be 
comprised under two heads — 

1°. Kinetic energy is imparted to the molecules of the 
body (i. e., the body is heated) and at the same time work 
is done against the attractive forces of these molecules 
(i. e.j a certain amount of internal static energy is generated 
in the body) ; 

2°. The body at its bounding surface does work against 
external pressures. 

Thus the first heading comprises both heat in the body 
and internal work. The sum of these two is called the 
energy of the body, and is denoted by the symbol U. 

Suppose now that a small quantity of heat, dQ, which we 
shall estimate in dynamical units, is communicated to a 
body, and that the effect of this is to generate a small 
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quantity, dU, of energy in the body, and to make the body 
perform a small quantity, dW, of external work. Then we 
have the equation 

dQ = dU+dW. ...... (i) 

As it is not our object to consider the principles of 
thermodynamics in their application to every kind of body, 
we shall suppose the body in question to he a gas or 
a vapour. 

Then there m*e three things which determine the state 
of such a body — viz., its T, its volume^ v, and 

its intensity of pressure, p. These three are not inde- 
pendent ; for, in the case of a given mass of gas, we have 
vp 

the equation — = a constant, or as in Art. 48, 

vp — wIi.T', [%) 

so that the state of the body at any instant may be con- 
sidered as depending on any tm of the quantities, v, p, T. 
Now the internal energy, U, of the body is always the 
same in the same state of the body. Hence we can 
consider either 

=/i [v,]?) or TI {v, T), or Z 7 = jTg [p, T), . (3) 

where are symbols of functionality. 

Now, confining our attention to gases, the following is a 
fundamental result : 

the energy, TJ, of u given mass of gas is a function of its 
temperature, T, alone, i. e., it does not depend on either 
V ox p. 

This result was verified by the following experiment of 
Joule. 

A and 5 (Fig. 65) are two copper vessels which com- 
municate with each other by a tube in which is a stopcock, 
c. These vessels are placed inside a vessel, CD, which is in 
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the form of two nearly closed cylinders commnnieiitiii^^ hy 
means of a narrow passage l)otween two wiiUh. Th<» 
reservoir A is filled with air, or any 
gas, at a high intensity of presHVire 
(22 atmospherics in Jmilifs (experi- 
ment); while,// has been ('xhunsted 
of air. Water is ])onr('d inliO tine 
v(‘ssel CZ/jUnd since A and //have 
nearly the capacity of the (cylindicrs 
in which tlncy are ])ln(ced, tine 
(jnantity of this watu'r is small, 
and thus any alip('ration of il'S i.em- 
peratnro would he the more easily oliserved. 

Now let the stopcoclv c lie suddenly opcnied. dhe gas 
rushes out of A, increasing its vohinnc and diminishing its 
intensity of pressure ; and when the whohe mass of Ihis gas 
is considered, wo see that it has altered its state without 
doing any external work. At tine same time no heat has 
heen communicated to it. 

If the water is kept stirred the result of tine ex])erim(mi. 
will he that the water neither riw^s nor falls in tenvp('rature. 
Actually, it was found that if the watcer was aii rest, ilui 
temperature of that surrounding A was loweixcd and the, 
temperature of that surrounding’ .// was raised ; lait, on tluc 
whole, these local alterations of temperature halanced each 
other, and the body (i. e.; the mass of gas) underwent 
change without development of heat. 

Now, applying to this case ccpiation (1), we sco that 
(iQ = o and dW~ o, therefore dJJ = o ; and since both 
V and p have altered, hut not T, we see that IJ cannot lie a 
function of v or jn Hence for a gas 

u=f(n _ ( 4 ) 

i. e. the energy of the gas is a function of its temperature 
alone. 


A i 
! 
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^ Tins amounts to the statement that the molecular forces 
m a gas are zero ; for, if they existed, and were extractive, 
they would perform negative work when the volume ex- 
panded ; and if they were o'epulsive, they would perform 
positive work in the same case. 

Subsequent experiments by Joule and Thomson revealed, 
however, small changes of temperature, showing that the 
internal forces are not wholly evanescent ; but these changes 
became smaller, for any gas, as its temperatui’e was higher* 
and the changes of temperature which, under the above 
circumstances, take place are smaller the more nearly the 
gas approaches to the condition of a perfect gas. Thus, 
for air and for hydrogen they are much smaller than 
lor carbonic acid gas. Such a result would naturally be 
expected ; and hence we are to regard the result (4) as 
holding accurately in the case of a perfect gas only ; for 
other gases the result is approximately true. 

Supposing, then, that we are dealing with a perfect o-as 
only, equation (i) can be written ^ 

dq = '§,ii^dw. ( 5 ) 

When the gas does external work by overcoming resist- 
ance applied over its bounding surface, the intensity of this 
lesistance being equal to the intensity of pressure, p, the 
element, dW, of work done during a small increment, dv, 
of volume of the gas, is given by the equation (Art. 46) 

^ cl'V^pdv ( 6 ) 

Hence (5} becomes 


in im 7 

dQ, — dT -f pdv. 


( 7 ) 


If w is the mass of the quantity of gas with which 
we are dealing, we have equation {2), which enables 

E 2 
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us to express dv in (7) in terms oi dT smd dy, thus 


ch = 


V 


wBT , 
— —dy 

pi 


'^.clT 



( 8 ) 


hence (7) becomes 

iq = (^,^wR)dT-vip (9) 


It will be observed that we have been all through 
measuring heat in work-units. 

We now lay down two delinitions : 

{a) The specific heat of any gas at constant volume is 
the limiting value of the ratio of an infinitesimal quantity 
of heat to the infinitesimal rise of temperature produced, 
when this heat is imparted to a unit of mass which is not 
allowed to expand. 

(h) The specific heat of any gas at constant pressure is 
the limiting value of the ratio of an infinite.simal quantity 
of heat to the infinitesimal rise of temperature produced, 
when this heat is imparted to a unit of mass which is 
allowed to expand under constant pressure. 

Thus fa) is the value of — — when v is constant, and if 
^ '' to dL 

this is denoted by c, (7.) shows that 


_ I ^ 

w dr 


(10) 


Also (&) is the value of — ^ when y is constant, and if 
' ' w dr 

this is denoted by 0 , (9) shows that 




(11) 
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It is evident a priori tliat C* > c, because when the gas is 
aJlowed to expand, it uses some of the imparted heat to do 
work against external resistance, so that all of the heat 
does not go towards raising the temperature, whereas, 
when no expansion is allowed, all this heat is used in 
raising the temperature. 

Now one of the fundamental laws of a perfect gas is that 
for any given gas each of these specif e heats is a constant at 
all temperatures. Of course, since 

C — c + jB, (12) 

if either of them is constant, the other must be constant. 
This law was proved experimentally by M. E-egnault. 

Since the specific heats are constant, we may say (as is 
usually done) that the specific heat of a gas at constant 
volume is the quantity of heat necessary to raise its tem- 
perature one degree when the heat is imparted to the unit 
of mass at constant volume; or the quantity of heat 
necessary to raise its temperature by any number of degrees, 
if we divide by the number of degrees. 

We have supposed that Q is measured in work-units ; if 
Q is measured in thermal units (whether English or 
Metric), and J is the corresponding work-unit value of 
the thermal unit, the fundamental equation (i) becomes 

JdQ = dU+dWi ..... (13) 


also, c being measured with reference to thermal units, 

c = — ^ , when v is constant ; so that 
to dT 


^ I dU 1 dU . . 

It > “ in ‘ ■ • 


J{C~c) = B ( 15 ) 

Thus, Eegnault found that for diy air C = ■'2<S75> 
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we use Englisli measures, -B = 53*3 (Art. 49), /= 772 ; 

Q 

hence c = -1685, which gives — = i'409. 

Erom (10) we have the value of the internal energy odT 
a given mass, w, of a perfect gas at the absolute tempera- 
ture T, viz., 

U=cwT 


in units of work if c is expressed with reference to these 
units; or U ^ JctoT (17) 

if e is expressed with reference to thermal units. 

It appears, therefore, that when a gas is expande< 3 . 
isothermally hy the continuous application of heat, all the 
heat supplied is utilised in doing work against external 
resistance, 

59. Adiabatic Expansion. Carnot’s Cycle. If a mass 
of gas is contained within a cylinder closed by a moveahle 
piston, the cylinder and the piston being both impermeable 
to heat, so that no heat can be communicated to the 
gas from without and no heat can escape from the g*as 
itself, while the gas may drive out the piston before ih 
or may be compressed by means of the piston, the transfoi'- 
mation is called adiabatic. If the gas is compressed hy^ 
means of the piston, heat is generated in the gas; bnt; 
no heat is gained or lost hy conduction or radiation in an. 
adiabatic transformation. 

We propose to find the relation existing between the 
volume and the temperature, and the volume and intensity^ 
of pressure, of the gas during this transformation. 

These are found by using (7) and (9) of last Article and. 


putting dQj — o. 

Hence cw dT -^-pdv = o, 

GwdT—vdy = 0, (a) 


in which the specific heats c, G are in work-units. 
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From ttiese we derive the equation 
Cjjdv + cvdp = o, 
Avhicli gives by integration 


• (3) 


pv° 


constant (4) 


C 


It has been found that — = 1-408, nearly, for aii'. De- 
noting by n the value of this ratio for any gas, if {p ^ , Vq) 
are the intensity of pressure and volume when the adiabatic 
transformation begins, the equation of the curve which is 
analogous to the hyperbola in Fig. 55, and which exhibits 
the relation between 73 and v in the adiabatic transfor- 
mation, is 

which, combined with the fundamental equation 


pv 

~T 


Po3 

m > 
•^0 


. . . ( 6 ) 


gives the relation between 73 and T and between v and T. 

It has been already pointed out (Art. 40} that the 
curves of isothermal transformation are rectangular hy- 
perbolas. 

Fig. 66 exhibits two isothermals and two adiabatics. 
Thus, suppose the two rectangular lines Ov and Op to 
be taken as axes of volume and pressure, respectively ; let 
the gas be contained in a cylinder the base alone of which 
is a conductor of heat — and we shall assume this base to be 
a jperfeot conductor, i. e., we can imagine it to be made 
of very thin copper ; let the initial state of the gas be 
represented by the point A in the figure, i. e., its intensity 
of pressure, 7>0 3 represented by the ordinate Aa, and its 
volume by the abscissa Oa, while its absolute temperature 
in this state is 1 \, 
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Now let the base of the cylinder be placed on a perfectly 
nonconducting- stand, and let work be done on the gas 
by forcing down the piston. The result will be a rise 
of temperature of the gas and, of course, an increase in its 
intensity of pressure, the relation between its volume and 



intensity of pressure being represented by the abscissae 
and ordinates of the adiabatic curve AB, whose equation 
is (5). 

Let this adiabatic transformation be stopped when the 
absolute temperature becomes and the state of the 
gas is represented by the point B. Then the work 
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done on the gas is represented by the area Aa IB, whose 
value is 

- (7) 


Vj being the final volume Ob. 

Substituting for p its value in terms of v from (5), 
we find this area to be 


Po ^0” /_J T_\ 

n — i ^ 


or 


n — i 


( 8 ) 


Now since for the given mass of gas, w, we have (3) of 
Art. 58, this expression is 

(9) 

From (i) it appears that the work done on a gas when 
compressed adiahatically is also 

cw{T^-Tq), ...... (10) 

where Tq and T-^ are the initial and final absolute tem- 
peratures, and, as before stated, c is in work-units. 

The co-ordinates, Pi, of the point B are easily found 
to be j_ 

,T .n-l 

(11) 

n 

y .n—l 

Pi=Pq{ijj) ...... (13) 

■^0 

When the gas has reached the higher temperature, T^, 
let the base of the cylinder be removed from the noncon- 
ducting stand and placed in contact with a large reservoir 
of heat of the temperature iTj. 

The external pressure on the piston being removed, the 
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piston will te driven outwards by the pressure of the gas, 
and this entails a fall of the temperature of the gas ; but 
instantly heat flows into it from the reservoir, keeping the 
temperature constantly equal to 1\ as the gas continues to 
expand. The curve of expansion is a rectangular hyperbola, 
BG, whose equation is 


pv = ox — (13) 

and if the transformation is stopped at the point G, the 
work done ly the gas on the piston is represented by 

rv2 

the area BGcb, whose expression is / pdv, where is the 

J Vl 

volume Oc. 

This work is 7? m . v. . . 

(14) 

h 


Having reached the point G in this isothermal transfor- 
mation, let the cylinder be removed from the reservoir and 
again placed with its base on the nonconducting stand. 
The pressure of the gas will continue to drive out the 
piston ; but now the gas does this work at the expense of 
its own heat, and therefore its temperature falls, the 
relation between pressure and volume being given by the 
adiabatic curve CB, When the absolute temperature has 
fallen to the original value, T^, let this transformation 
cease (the point B is supposed to represent the state of the 
gas when the temperature Tq is reached), and let the 
cylinder be placed with its base in contact with a large 
reservoir of heat whose absolute temperature is T^. Now let 
the piston be forcibly driven in, and therefore the gas 
compressed by work done on it, until the original volume, 
Vq , or ( 9 a, is again reached ; then the final curve BA is a 
hyperbola corresponding to the temperature T^, and since 
there is work being continuously done on the gas during 
this isothermal compression, its temperature makes a con- 
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tinuous effort to rise ; but, on account of tbe perfect 
conductivity of the base, the moment such a rise takes 
place, heat flows from the gas into the reservoir, and 
by this continuous flow of heat the temperature of the gas 
is steadily kept at T^. 

In the adiabatic expansion Cl), the gas has done work 
of the amount 

'^2 ^3 % 

M T 5 


(15) 


if the co-ordinates of C and D are 
respectively. 

But since C belongs to the hyperbola corresponding to 
T-i, and H belongs to the hyperbola corresponding to Tq, 
we have = EwT-^ and = EwTq ; hence the work 


CEdc is 


Evj 

n—i 




(16) 


which has been proved to be also the work represented 
by BAah, so that the work done on the gas in the adiabatic 
compression AB and it in the adiabatic expansion CD 
cancel each other. 

The work done on the gas in the isothermal compression 
BA is represented by the area BdaA, and is equal to 

^0 ‘^0 

Now we can show that 


for 


^12 _l3. 



p^v^-B.wT^, 

i?2 K = \ 


(17) 
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f, 


1 _ 

n-l 


which, hy (i i), gives the result (17). 

Hence the total work done the gas in the whole 
series of transformations, which is represented by the area 
ABCEJ, is 


Ew{T^~Tq) log. 


( 18 ) 


A series of transformations of a gas whereby, starting 
from a given state as regards volume, temperature, and 
intensity of pressure, submitting to changes of these by 
absorbing heat, doing work against external resistance, and 
having work done upon it by external agents, the gas 
is finally brought back exactly to its original state, is called 
a cycle of operations. When, as in the case just discussed, 
the changes consist of two isothermal and two adiabatic 
transformations, the operation is called a Carnot cycle, 
because such a simple cycle was first discussed by Carnot in 
the investigation of some of the fundamental principles of 
Thermodynamics. 

Such a cycle it would be impossible to realise in practice, 
because perfect conductors and perfect nonconductors of 
heat do not exist, although isothermal and adiabatic trans- 
formations of a gas can be approximated to. Tor example, 
there is a common experiment which consists in igniting a 
piece of tinder, or cotton moistened with ether or bisulphide 
of carbon, at the bottom of a glass tube filled with air 
and tightly fitted with a piston, by very suddenly forcing 
the j)iston down the tube. In this case the transformation 
of the imprisoned air can be assumed to be adiabatic, 
because, during the time of the experiment, no heat can 
enter or leave the tube. This instrument is sometimes 
called VLyneimatic syQ’inge. 
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The order in which the changes in a Carnot cycle 
are made can he varied. Thus, we may start the operations 
from the point B and work round through C, D, and A to 
B again. If we call the reservoir at the higher absolute 
temperature, the boiler, and the reservoir at the lower 
temperature, the condenser, the two main features of the 
cycle are the abstraction of a certain amount of heat, 
represented by the area BCcb, in work-units, from the 
boiler, and the transference to the condenser of another 
amount of heat, represented by the area JDdaA, the amounts 
of heat generated within the working gas itself in the 
abiabatic transformations neutralising each other. 

Carnot, under the influence of the erroneous notion 
prevailing in his time, supposed that, since the working 
substance returns to exactly its original state in all respects, 
the quantity of heat which it receives from the boiler must 
be equal to that which it gives out to the condenser, 
becmise heat is an indestrncUhle stibstance. But the fact 
remains that, although the gas has returned to its original 
state, a certain quantity of work, represented by the area 
BCBAB, has been done by the engine — if we use the term 
engine to denote the gas, cylinder, and piston. How, then, 
did Carnot explain the doing of this work, since (according 
to his view) the engine gave out, as heat, to the condenser 
all the heat that it received from the boiler ? 

Simply by saying that the letting down of the heat from 
the higher temperature, or heat level, T-^, to the lower 
level, , constituted the doing of this work— just as the 
fall of a stone from a higher to a lower gravitation level 
constitutes the doing of work. 

The view that heat is a substance (which used to be 
called caloric) is now abandoned, since the experiments 
of Joule and others prove that it is kinetic energy. 

Of the quantity of heat which a Carnot engine receives 
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from the boiler, how much is converted into work done by 
the engine ? If is the heat received from the boiler, 
and /ip the heat which the engine transfers to the con- 
denser, the amount — is converted into work. 

Now 

E,=RwT^\og;-^, 

Jfo= , 


dh " dL\ 


(19) 


The ratio of the quantity of heat converted into work to 
the quantity received from the boiler is called the efficiency 
of the engine, and we see that, unless o, i. e.,the tem- 
perature of the condenser is absolute zero, the efficiency is 
always < i. Thus, if the boiler is at the temperature 
of water boiling at the ordinary pressure, and the condenser 
at that of melting ice, 2\= 373, T^=. 273, and the efficiency 
is only i — ItI, that is about -268. 

This is only a small amount, and yet such an imaginary 
engine (using a perfect gas as the working substance) has 
a much greater efficiency than any actual engine. 

The cycle of operations with a Carnot engine is 7 'eversihle, 
i. e., if we start from the point A in Fig. 66, we can work 
from A to E, then to C, then to B, and finally back to A. 

In this way we should have to do work on the gas, this 
work being represented by the area ABCBA, and the 
result of this would be the transference of a certain amount 
of heat from the co 7 idenser to the holler. 

In the common steam-engine the various operations in a 
Carnot cycle with a perfect gas are roughly approximated 
to in the following way : 

I. The isothermal expansion BC corresponds to the 
evaporation of the water in the boiler. 
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2. The adiabatic expansion CD eorrespond.s to the 
expansion of the steam in the cylinder. 

3. The isothermal compression corresponds to con- 
densation in the condenser. 

4. The adiabatic compression AD corresponds to the 
forcing of the water into the boiler. 

(See Cotterill’s The Steam Dngine considered as a Heat 
Dngine, Chap. V.) 

Examples. 

1. The air column in a pneumatic syringe 10 inches long 
is suddenly compressed into a length of i inch ; its original 
tempei’ature was 15° C ; find its final temperature. 

Ans. 4 6 3°' 8. 

2. Air is contained in a vertical cylinder, closed at the lower 
end and open at the top, the area of whose cross-section is 
2 square inches; the air is compressed, so that it occupies 
a length of 4 inches of the cylinder, by means of a piston whose 
mass is i pound, the intensity of pressure of the air being 
150 pounds’ weight per square inch; the intensity of atmo- 
spheric pressure is 15 pounds’ weight per square inch. If 
the piston is suddenly released, jfind its velocity when it is 
I foot from the bottom of the cylinder, assuming the tempera- 
ture of the air to be kept constant. 

Ans. 7 5 ‘5 5 feet per second. 

3. In the above find the position of the piston when its 
velocity is a maximum. 

Ans. 38*7 inches from the lower end. 

4. Find how high the piston ascends before coming to rest 
for an instant. 

Ans. About I42-| inches from the end. 

5. If the area of the cross-section of the cylinder is A square 
inches, the mass of the piston w pounds, the original intensity of 
pressure of the compressed air P pounds’ weight per square 
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inch, that of the atmosphere and the piston is originally 
G inches from the bottom, find its velocity when it is x inches 
from the bottom, taking p = 32 feet per second per second. 

Ans. -y® = 

310 

where v is feet per second. 

6. If in example 2 the air in the cylinder expands without 
receiving or losing heat by conduction or radiation, find the 
velocity of the piston when it is i foot from the bottom. 

Ans. 65-9 feet per second. 


P c log,, ^ — {Apq + w){x— c)| ; 


7. If in example 5 the air expands adiabatically, find the 
velocity of the piston. 


Ans. u® 

3w 

where n = i-4o8. 




8. If a pound of air does 390*6 foot-pounds' weight of work 
without receiving heat or losing it by conduction or radiation, 
find its fall in temperature. 

Ans. 3°F. 


9. If a pound of air at 60° F and intensity of pressure 15 
pounds' weight per square inch is compressed without gain 
or loss of heat by conduction or radiation until its temperature 
is 200° F, find its new pressure intensity. 

Ans, About 34*1 pounds' weight per square inch. 

10. The temperature of a given mass of air is observed to fall 
from 540“ to 2 90°F when expanding to double its volume 
Avithout gain or loss of heat by conduction or radiation ; and at 
the same time the external work done is observed to be 32600 
foot-pounds' weight per pound of air ; find the specific heat of 
air at constant pressure. 

Ans, We have from the data c = 130*4 work-units [see 

Q 

(10), Art. 39], and 2®“”= 3, where n = - ; .-. 0 = 184*5 

G 

work-units. 
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• ^ j’- cylinder at the atmospheric pressure 

IS adiabatically compressed to an intensity of pressure of m 
atmospheres, and is then allowed to cool at constant volume to 
the temperature of the surrounding air ; if it is then allowed 
to expand adiabatically until it reaches its original intensity 
of pressure, find the efficiency of this method of storing work 
the work done on the air by the atmospheric pressure in the 
compression and against it in the expansion being deducted. 

Ans. Efficiency = ^ ^ ^ 

m - 1 —n{m^ — i) 

60 . Absolute Temperature. It has been already pointed 
out (Art. 41) that the notion of an absolnte zero at a point 
27 3 ^ Centigrade degrees below the temperature of melting 
ice is not properly founded on the formula vp = Uto (273 4 1) 
which has been deduced for gases from exiDeriments at 
ordinary temperatures, and from which it would follow that 
if t = —.2^^, the volume of the gas would be zero. The 
position of the absolute zero— conceived to be such that at 
this temperature there would be no molecular motion 
in any body — is deduced from the principles of Thermo- 
dynamics as applied to the action of reversible engines 
(such as Carnot’s) when we imagine the working substances 
in these engines to be any substances whatever that 
can undergo such a complete cycle of changes as that of 
Carnot. 

Thus, we can imagine the cylinder to contain, as a 
working substance, a quantity of water and its vapour, 
by the expansion of which work is done on the piston. 

It is not the aim of this work to discuss the details 
of Thermodynamics, which the student will find in treatises 
on this subject, such as Cotterill’s Sieam Engine, Clerk 
Maxwells Seat, The Mechanical Theory of Heat by Clausius, 
Tait s Heat, Parker’s Thermodynamics, and many other 

s 
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works ; and tlierefore we shall assume the following' pro- 
position, which is fundamental in the subject, and the 
proof of which will be found in any of these works ; — 

if a reversible engine works between any two fixed tem- 
peratures^ its working substance undergoing a complete cycle of 
operations indicated by two isothermals and two adiabatics, 
and if it receives a fixed quantity of heat from a reservoir at 
the higher temperature^ it will convert the same fraction of this 
heat into external work^ whatever be the nature of its working 
substance. 

Of course the isothermals and adiabatics of the substance 
may be any curves whatever, and not the simple curves 
whose equations are pv — const., and = const., which 
belong to a perfect gas. 

It may occur to the student as an objection that, 
inasmuch as we are now seeking for a means of measuring 
temperature, it is not permissible to speak of the working 
substance in Carnot’s cylinder as receiving heat from 
a reservoir at the higher temperature and transferring some 
of it to the reservoir at the lower temperature. There is, 
however, nothing illogical in this, because, although we 
may not be able to measure temperature numerically, 
we are able to say when two bodies are at the same tem- 
perature. A mercurial or any other thermometer will tell 
us when two bodies are at the same temperature. We can 
say, for example, when the upper reservoir, or boiler, is at 
the temperature of water boiling at the normal pressure, 
and when the lower, or condenser, is at the temperature of 
melting ice. 

Suppose, then, for definiteness, that the boiler is at the 
temperature of water boiling under the normal pressure, 
and that the condenser is at that of melting ice ; and with 
any given substance in Caniot'’s cylinder let a quantity, H, 
of heat be taken isothermally from the boiler in a transfer- 
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motion such as that represented by the cwt\q JSC in 
%. 66, and let the quantity //„ he transferred to the con- 
denser in the transformation corresponding to DA. Then 
our assumption is that, whatever be the substance in 
the cylinder, the ratio 

ID . 

-jj- IS constant. 

ITq 

When we speak of two reservoirs of heat each at a certain 
temperature, we mean two bodies so large in comparison 
with the dimensions of the Carnot cylinder that when the 
working substance in this cylinder takes heat from them 
or gives heat to them, their temperatures do not fall or 
rise. Let us imagine the cylinder to be small enough, 
and we can drop the term reservoirs and simply speak of 
two hollies, in connection with which the cylinder is 
supposed to work in a Carnot cycle. Denote the two 
bodies by and , and imagine any number of Carnot 
cylinders C, C', C", ... containing different working sub- 
stances. 

Suppose, then, each of these cylinders successively to 
be put in connection with the body B^, and each of them 
to be worked until it takes a quantity of heat, from it, 
this quantity being the same for all the cylinders ; let each 
C}- Under be worked in a Carnot cycle in which the second 
body (that to which heat is transferred) is B^. Then all 
the cylinders transfer the same quantity of heat, this 
body, and this quantity depends simply on the temperature 
of the body B-^ Hence can be taken as a measure 
of the temperature of the body. On the same scale, of 
course, 11^ would be the measure of the temperature of the 
body B^. We may, if we please, imagine B^ to be a body 
absolutely deprived of molecular motion, i, e., a body at the 
absolute zero of temperature. If B^^ is not such a body, 

s 2 
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let its temperature above the absolute 2;ero be , and let 
that of be ; then, on the scale adopted now, we have 




(I) 


This definition gives only the ratio of the absolute 
temperatures of the two bodies, and makes it independent 
of the working substance in the Carnot cylinder, so that 
we may select the most convenient substance that we 
can find. 

Now, supposing to be water boiling at the normal 
atmospheric pressure, and to be melting ice, and taking 
air as the most convenient substance, Thomson and Joule 
(Tait’s lleat^ chap, xxi) found that 




••• 5 = I -3^5 (3) 

•^0 

The wagnitude of each degree is still undefined. Let the 
magnitude be such that there are lOO degrees between these 
two temperatures ; then + lOO, and (3) gives 



— — = 274, very nearly. 

•305 


(4) 


Thus if the interval between the temperatures of melting 
ice and water boiling under the normal atmospheric pressure 
is divided into 100 equal parts, the freezing point is 274 
of these degrees above the absolute zero of temperature. 
Hence the absolute zero coincides practically with that 
suggested by the air thermometer. 

61. Total Heat of Steam. If a kilogramme of water is 
taken at the temperature 0° C and heated until it is 
completely converted into saturated vapour at the tern*- 
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peratnre f C, there will be two stages to note in the 
process : 

I, The w^ater has its temperature raised from 0° to 
the boiling point, showing a continuous rise of a thermo- 
meter placed in it. 

a. At the boiling point the water is converted into 
saturated vapour, heat being continuously absorbed, but no 
rise of the thermometer being observed until all the water 
is converted. 

M. Regnault found the total quantity of heat thus 
absorbed by i kilogramme of water, measured in metric 
thermal units, to be 606-5 + ' 3^5 ^ (0 

Of course the quantity of heat necessary to convert 
w kilogrammes is w times this. 

Now the number of thermal units absorbed in heating 
the kilogramme of water from 0° to f is i ; and as the 
quantity (i) exceeds t, it follows that the excess has been 
absorbed in overcoming external pressure and the molecular 
forces of the water, converting it into steam, which shows no 
rise of temperature above t although heat is being applied. 
This heat, which is not indicated by the thermometer and 
whose function is to perform internal and external work, 
is called the latent heat of the saturated steam. If we de- 
note it by A, and denote the total heat used by iT, per 


kilogramme of water, we have 

//= 606-5 + -305 i^, (2) 

L = 6o6-5--695i{ (3) 


If instead of a kilogramme of water at 0° we start with 
a kilogramme of ice at zero, and apply heat, we find that, 
though heat is being continuously absorbed by the body, 
a thermometer indicates no rise of temperature until the 
whole of the ice is melted. Hence during this process the 
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absorloed lieat is beings used to perform the work of dis- 
integrating* the ice, and this heat is called the latent heat 
of water, or the latent heat of fusion of ice. Its amount 
per kilogramme is very nearly 80 thermal units. 

If after the water has been completely converted into 
steam of maximum intensity of pressure (saturated steam) 
at the given temperature, t, heat is still applied, and the 
gas expands at constant pressure, its temperature will, 
of course, rise ; and the further amount of heat absorbed 
when the temperature reaches is *4805 {Q — t), the number 
■4805 being the specific heat of aqueous vapour under 
constant pressui'e. 

The expression analog-ous to (3) in English measures is 
deduced thus : the equation (3) can be expressed in the form 


total heat for any mass 
heat required to raise it i“C 


6o6-5 + -3o52{ 


= 5 o 6-5 + -3 o 5 x |(!{'-32), 


where t' is tlie Fahrenheit temperature corresponding 
to f C. 


total heat for any mass 
heat required to raise it |°F 


6o5-5 + .3o5xi(//-32), 


total heat for any mass ^ „ , ,, , 

heat required to raise itiF o 0 j 

If mass is measured in pounds, the left-hand side is the 
heat per pound, in the new units ; and we have 

= 1081-94 + -305 (4) 

in which we have removed the accent from t'. This is the 
Dumber of thermal units required to raise the water from 
the temperature of melting ice, i. e., from 33° F to t , and 
completely evaporating it at t. In this process 2^—32 
thermal units have been consumed in raising- the tempera- 
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ture of tlie water to the evaporating- point, and hence 

— thermal units have been absorbed in doing the 

work of conversion ; so that if L is the latent heat of 

the steam, y , , , , 

X = iii3.94-.695?5 (5) 

Thus, in evaporating i pound of water at the ordinary 
boiling temperature, 3 1 P, 966-6 thermal units are absorbed 
while the water is being changed into steam. The dyna- 
mical equivalent of this is about 746215 foot-pounds’ 
weight. But this heat is employed in doing two things — 
[a) disintegrating the water, i. e., converting it into 
vapour, or doing internal work ; 

(^) overcoming the resistance of the atmospheric pres- 
sure, i. e., doing external work. 

It is easy to calculate each of these quantities in general. 
Let 1 pound of water be converted into steam at the 
temperature f F. Then, when the conversion into steam 
begins, the temperature and the intensity of pressure 
of the steam remain constant until the conversion is 
complete. Let the intensity of pressure be measured in 
pounds’ weight per square foot and the volume of the 
steam in cubic feet ; then from (4), Art. 49, we have 

I vp'K *622 
~ 53-30222 ’ “T ’ 
pv — 85-6921. (6) 

Now since for a small expansion of a gas the element of 
work which it does against the external pressure is ]icLv, 
and since here p remains constant, the work done from 
volume to volume v is 

But is the volume occupied by the water, and v 
the volume of the steam when evaporation is complete, and 
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moreover v is vastly greater than so that may be 
neglected. Hence pv is the work done by the steam. 

If this external work is denoted by we have, then, 

r = Sy 6 gT . ....... (7) 

The number of thermal units in this is obtained by 
dividing by 772 ; so that if is the heat absorbed 
in this external work, 

‘111 T = ^i ‘06 + ‘11 it. ... ( 8 ) 

Now if is the heat used in the internal work (that 
done in overcoming the molecular forces of the water), 


+ . ( 9 )' 

.-. 1062-88 — -8062: (10) 


Thus, then, of 966-6 thermal units constituting the latent 
heat of I pound of steam formed at 212°, there are 74-59 
used in doing external work. 

Example. 

A cylinder contains — 

(a) water and its saturated vapour at [t, 2)) in contact with 
a hot body ; 

(b) a perfect gas at [t, in contact with a hot body : 

the volumes of both being the same, v, or occupying the same 
length, h feet, of the cylinder; calculate the distances through 
which they must, respectively, drive the piston along the 
cylinder in order that each substance may take in the same 
quantity of heat, II thermal units, from the hot body. 

Ans. If X is the distance for the steam and x' for the 
perfect gas, 

flj = 7; 85-69 (460 -t-^) E ^ 

pv 1113-94 — .695^’ 

772 g 

x'^h{e - I); 
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or, taldngthe heat absorbed and the latent heat in work-units, 
and denoting by the external work done in the process 
of evaporating the unit mass of water at t, 

WH — 

pvL ' ' 

62 . Hygrometry. Various methods have been adopted for 
determining the pressure intensity (and hence the quantity) 
of aqueous vapour present in the air. 

The hygrometers of Daniell and 
Regnault aim at lowering the tem- 
perature of the air so much that the 
vapour in it just saturates it, and 
therefore, just begins to deposit as 
dew on the surface of the hygrometer. 

If at this instant the temperature of 
the hygrometer is read, the pressure 
intensity of saturated aqueous vapour 
corresponding to this temperature is 
assumed to he the pressure intensity 
of the. aqueous vapour present in the 
air. The point of temperature at 
which the vapour is just thrown down 
on a surface as dew is called the deu) point. 

Another method is that of the wet and dry bulb thermo- 
meters, Fig. 67, A is a thermometer, fixed on a vertical 
stand, and indicating the temperature of the air; B is 
a thermometer, fixed on the same stand, whose bulb is 
covered with gauze which is kept moist by a bunch 
of threads which dip into a small vessel of water. 

If the air is still, we may assume that the air surrounding 
the bulb of B is always saturated ; but the temperature, t', 
indicated by B does not directly tell us the dew point or 
the pressure of vapour present in the air remote from 
the bulb of B, 



Fig. 67. 
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Let t be the temperature of the air remote from this 
bulb, as indicated by ; / the intensity of j)ressure of the 
'vapour present ; p the total intensity of pressure indicated 
by a barometer p—fis that of the air alone); /'the 
maximum intensity of pressure of aqueous vapoui’ corre- 
sponding* to the temperature t'. 

Consider a volume V of the air remote from the hulb of 
B to come to this biilb, and to fall in temperature from t to 
t'. Now in falling it will give out a certain quantity 
of heat which will be sufficient to evaporate a certain mass 
of the water at the wet bulb. 

But V contains both air and vapour, and this heat will 
be contributed by each of them. 

Without assuming specially either English or metric 
measures, let %o and w' be the weights of the air and 
the vapour in V ; then 


w — k 


y{p-f) 

T ’ 


w'=zlc 


7 H 


. . (I) 


W —W 


.f^ 


(») 


p—f 

where .? = *623 = sp. gr. of vapour. 

When T reaches the bulb and falls in temperature, it will 
be saturated by vapour, and fall to volume v ; then if w" is 
the weight of the vapour which it contains, 


w 




w"— w 


fl. 

t-f 


■ ■ ( 3 ) 
• • (4) 


hence the weight of the vapour which has been formed 
at the bulb is , „ 

10 ... d) .. H 

\v-f){p-f) • • • • • • ^ 5 ) 
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Now if L' is the latent heat of a unit weig*ht of aqueous 
vapour at in thermal units (the unit weight being 
that involved in w), the heat required to produce the 



and it is assumed that this is the sum of the quantities of 
heat given out by the air w and the vapour w ^ in V in 

P-f 

falling from t to t'. If c is the specific heat of air (‘^37) 
and 6‘ that of aqueous vapour (*48)3 fhe sum of these 
quantities of heat is 


^0 




(7) 


Equating (6) to (7), we have 

Now (fs—c = *061 which we may neglect, so that 

c {v -f) 


f^f 


sL' 


{f — f), 


( 8 ) 


in which p is usually employed instead of 77 — so that 

( 5 ) 

from which f is found when f' is read from a table of 
pressures of saturated vapour. With English measures, we 
may take L' equal to 1080, and with metric units equal 
to 600. 

Various objections have been urged to the assumptions 
involved in this (which Clerk Maxwell calls the convection 
theory of the wet and dry bulb thermometers) ; thus, it 
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may happen that when the air T comes to the wet bulb it 
goes away from it without being saturated ; and, indeed, 
this must happen if the air is in motion. 

It is usual to assume a formula of the form (9), thus 

f=^f-k.p{t-t% (10) 

where h is a constant which must be experimentally deter- 
mined in each locality. 

63 . Liquefaction of G-ases. All gases can be liquefied 
by compression provided that the temperature is below a 
certain limit, which limit is different for diflPerent gases. 

Suppose that in a cylinder we have a volume of water 
vapour (steam) at the temperature a 13°, and at an intensity 
of jDi'essure of 10 pounds’ weight per square inch. If now 
we gradually increase the pressure (keeping the temperature 
constant) and draw an indicator diagram, such as that 
in Fig. 55, representing the volumes assumed during the 
compression and corresponding to the various increasing 
pressures, when p reaches the value of about 15 pounds’ 
weight per square inch, the steam begins to liquefy ; and 
as we continue to diminish the volume, p remains at this 
value until the whole of the gas is liquefied ; so that at the 
point where = 15 the curve of pressures and volumes 
becomes a right line parallel to Ov. Hence the isothermal 
of steam for 3i3°F consists of a portion of an approxi- 
mately hyperbolic curve and a right line parallel to the 
axis of volumes. If instead of taking the water vapour 
at 313 °, we take it at 107° and an initial intensity of pres- 
sure of, say, •! pound weight per square inch, and trace the 
isothermal as we gradually increase the pressm’e, we shall 
obtain a similar result : the curve will at first be hyper- 
bolic, and when p reaches the value of about i pound 
w^eight per square inch, the vapour will begin to liquefy, p 
remaining constantly equal to i, until the whole becomes 
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liquid ; so that at the point at which p — 1 the curve will 
change to a right line. 

The same result would he obtained with water vapour at 
all temperatures, except for those above a certain very high 
value (about 773° The mass of the steam in the cylinder 
being constant, the rectilinear portion in which every one 
of the isothermal curves ends becomes shorter as the tem- 
perature at which the steam is compressed is higher ; but 
if the steam has a temperature higher than the above value, 
there is no rectilinear portion whatever : the curve is con- 
tinuous, and, no matter how great a pressure we apply, we 
shall not see any distinction of vapour and liquid in the 
cylinder such as that which must occur at lower tempera- 
tures, The vapour of water is not a good gas, therefore, 
for observing the absence of an abrupt change from the 
gaseous to the liquid state, because the temperatures above 
which the change is absent are so high. 

Carbonic acid gas is much more manageable for this 
purpose, because the temperature above which the change 
is absent is only about 30°*9 C, or 87*7 R 

The examination of the changes of this gas under in- 
creasing pressures and at various temperatures was made by 
Dr. Andrews about the year 1862; and by him the tem- 
perature above which a given gas cannot be liquefied by any 
amount of pressure — or, rather, above which the distinction 
between the liquid and the gaseous states is never empha- 
sised — has been called the critical temperature for the gas. 
That there is such a temperature for each gas ha,d previously 
been asserted by Cagniard de la Tour. 

The changes of carbonic acid gas are represented in Fig. 
68, which is copied, on a diminished scale, from the paper 
of Dr. Andrews in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, 1869, p. 583* The gas experimented upon 
was contained in a strong glass tube of very small bore ; its 
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temperature was kept successively at the constant centi- 
grade values i3°-i, 2i°.5, 31°.!, &e., and at each tempera- 
ture it was powerfully compressed. 

In Fig. 68j Op is the axis of pressures, these being 
. measured in atmo- 

spheres, and Ov the 
axis of volumes; the 
initialpressuremarked 
at 0 is 47 atmo- 
spheres, and the final 
110 atmospheres. 

Now taking the 
gas at 13°- 1 C, or 
55°*6 F, when the 
pressure is below 47 
atmospheres, the rela- 
tion between p and v 
is shown by a curve, a 
small portion of which 
is shown to the right 
of the point a. At 
the pressure of 49 at- 
mospheres liquefac- 
tion begins, . and p 
remains equal to 49, 
from v=Oatov= Oh, 
the gas liquefying all 
the while, and the liquefaction being complete when 
V = Ob. When the body has become liquid completely, 
the further diminution of v requires enormous values of 
7^, and the upward continuation of the curve is so nearly 
a right line parallel to Op, that the diagram will not show 
the diflhrence. 

Again, taking the gas at C, it remains gaseous 
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longer than in the previous case, liquefaction beginning 
when V ~ Oa\ and 75 = about 60 atmospheres, so that 
the indicator diagram remains a right line parallel to 
Ov until the whole is liquid : the volume of this liquid 
is somewhat greater than 05 , as is seen in the figure. 

In each of these experiments the eye could observe when 
liquefaction began, and until the process was complete the 
gas and the liquid could be clearly distinguished from each 
other in the tube. 

Again, taking the gas at 3i°-i C, it was found that no 
part of the isothermal consisted of a right line during 
any part of the process of compression, and moreover 
the substance in the tube never exhibited the distinction of 
liquid and gas, as it did at the lower temperatures of 
the previous experiments ; there was a continuity of state 
all through ; but the isothermal had not its curvature 
at the same side all through ; there was a part (where the 
mark 3i'i appears in the diagram) curved downwards, 
and this part took the place of the right line in the previous 
figures. 

At the temperature 32°*5 C, the curve was of the same 
nature as that last described, but the suggestion of a recti- 
linear portion is less marked. It is still less marked 
at the temperature 35-5 ; while the isothermal for 48^1 C 
loses all trace of discontinuity, being curved the same way 
all through, and resembles the isothermals of a perfect gas, 
although it is not really one of these curves. Dr. Andrews 
found that the temperature at which if the gas was com- 
pressed it never exhibited the distinction of liquid and gas 
was 30°-92 C, or 87°-7 F, 

The critical temperatirres for ordinary gases are ex- 
tremely low, and hence the great difficulty of liquefying 
them ; because, until we get below this temperature for any 
gas, there is no use in endeavouring to liquefy it by 
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compression ; and, moreover, the pressure at which, lique- 
faction begins is always extremely high. 

The principle adopted by M. Cailletet, and independently 
by M. Pictet, Tor liqnefyingoxygen, hydrogen, and other gases 
which had' previously escaped liquefaction, is that of en- 
closing the gas in a stout tube surrounded by a freezing 
mixture, then powerfully compressing the gas (500 atmo- 
spheres were required in the case of oxygen, 650 for hydro- 
gen), and suddenly liberating the gas under the great pressure. 
The effect of this sudden expansion, (which maybe regarded 
as an adiabatic transformation) whereby the gas (or a 
portion of it) is made to do work against enormous pressure^ 
is (Art. 59) to lower its temperature still more and liquefy 
a part of it. 

Thus for the liquefaction of any gas two distinct con- 
ditions must be satisfied — 1°. the temperature must be 
below a certain point ; the pressure must have a certain 
value. 

Por the vapours of ordinary liquids, on the contrary, the 
critical temperatures are very high. Thus, for water vapour, 
the critical temperature is 773“ P ; for alcohol vapour about 
497° P, and at this point the intensity of pressure required 
is about 119 atmospheres ; for bisulphide of carbon vapour 
the temperature must be below 505° P ; at this temperature 
liquefaction would require about 67 atmospheres. Of 
course, if these vapours are at ordinary low temperatures, 
they can be liquefied by very small pressures : the theory 
of critical temperature merely asserts that, if they are above 
these individual high temperatures, no amount of compres- 
sion will liquefy them. 


CHAPTEE VII. 


HYDEAULIO AND PNEUMATIC MACHINES. 



64. W ater Pumps. The Common Let D B, 

69 , represent a vertical section of an iron cylinder termin- 
ating’ in a much narrower cylinder 
or pipe, BA, which dips into a well 
from which water is to he raised. 

In the cylinder BB, or barrel, works 
a piston having a valve, v, which 
opens upwards, the piston rod, r, 
being connected at c with a lever, 
fll, working about the fulcrum/. 

At the top, B, of the suction pipe 
is a valve which also opens upwards. 

Let the piston be at the bottom 
of the barrel, the level of the water 
in the well being A, and the pipe 
and barrel both completely filled 
with air. 

When the piston is raised by 
means of the handle, H, of the lever, 
the valve v remains closed, and the 
pressure of the air in the pipe opens 
the valve at B, the air in AB rising 
and partly filling the barrel, its intensity of pressure also 
diminishing. As a result of this diminution of nressure 

T 




Fig. 69. 
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below its original (atmospheric) value, the atmospheric 
pressure on the water forces some of the liquid into the 
pipe. Let E be the level of the water in the pipe at the end 
of the upward stroke of the piston. On the downward 
stroke of the piston the valve B closes and v opens allowing 
the air in the barrel — which the downward motion of 
the piston tends to compress — to escape through the piston 
into the atmosphere, until the piston, again reaches the 
bottom of the barrel. On again raising the piston, the 
valve V closes and that at B opens, thus allowing the air in 
BE to expand and to diminish its intensity of pressure ; 

' and, in consequence, more water is forced up into the pipe, 

a,nd perhaps into the barrel. This process being continued, 
the water ultimately reaches the level of, the spout and 
is thus driven out. 

To find the height to which the water is raised in the pipe hy 
the first stroke of the piston, let A = area of cross-section 
of barrel, a — area of cross-section of pipe, I — length of stroke 
of piston, c = length BA , h — height of a water barometer, and 
AP — X. The volume of air in the suction-pipe before the 
stroke is ac, and its intensity of pressure is represented by A. At 
the end of the stroke the volume of this mass is a(c — £c) + ZA, 
and its intensity of pressure is repi-esented by h — x. Hence 

{h—x)\a{c~x) + lA} — ach, 
ax^ — (ac + ah ■^lA)x + lhA = o, 
which determines x. 

When the water is flowing out of the spout, there will 
be a tension in the piston rod on an upward stroke, which 
is found thus. Let z be the vertical height of the piston above 
the level A, and let z' be the height of the column of water 
(which we may suppose to reach to any point, D, of the barrel) 
above the piston. The valve at B being open, there is a contin- 
uous water communication between A and the bottom of the 
piston. Hence if w is the weight of a unit volume of water, the 
intensity of the upward pressure exerted by the water on 
the bottom of the piston is w (Ji — z) ; and the intensity of down- 
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ward pressure exerted on the top of the piston is wihyz')- 
^erefore the total downward pressure on the piston is w (z + z') A. 
This IS equal to the tension of the rod, if we neglect any 
acceleration of the jiiston. Hence, approximately, 

T~v),A .DA, 


which shows that the tension of the rod is the weight of a 
vertical column of water having the piston for base, and for 
^ eight the difference of level of the water in the barrel and that 
in the well. 


On the downward stroke there is a pressure in the rod 
which is approximately equal to the weight of the column 
of water above the piston. 

When the water is flowing out, the force required at E 


to work the piston on the upward stroke h T x , where T 

fH 

has the above value. 


If is obvious that, for the working of the pum}!, the leno'th 
AB of the suction-pipe above the well must be less tLn 
the height of a water barometer, i.e., about 34 feet ; and, owing 
to imperfect fittings, AB must be considerably less than this — 
say about 25 feet. 

In the middle ages a curious modification of the common 
pump, called the bellows pump, was employed in Europe. Instead 
of a piston worked by a lever, /H, (Fig. 69) a large bellows was 
attached firmly to the top of the barrel, and the nozzle of 
the bellows was the spout through which the water was forced. 

The top of the barrel fitted into the interior of the bellows 
through a hole in the lower board of the bellows ; there was no 
valve in the top board, but there was one opening outwards fixed 
in the nozzle. The action was, of course, the same as that in 
our modern pump. 


The Forcing Pump. This is an instrument for raising 
water to a great height. It differs from the previous pump 
in having a completely solid piston. 

To the barrel of the pump is attached the pipe through 
which the water is to be raised. This delivery pipe is pro- 
vided with a valve at D, Fig. 70, opening upwards, and 
this pipe is represented as being provided with a spout and 
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stop-cock ky means of wkich. the machine can he made to 
act as a Common pump. 

The action is the same as 
in the previous case. 

On the downward stroke 
of the piston, the valve at 
B closes and that at B 
opens, and through this 
latter the water is forced 
out of the barrel into the 
delivery pipe, JDV. 

There is then a pressure 
in the piston rod, r, equal 
to the weight of a column 
of water having the piston 
for base, and for height the 
difference of level between 
the piston and the water, 
T, in the delivery tube. 

On the upward stroke 
there is a tension in the 
rod, whose value is the same 

as in the previous pump. 

The Tire Bngme. This is simply a double forcing pump. 
The fio'ure (Fig. 71) represents the two barrels, P and Q, 
as immersed in a tank, BBT, full of water ; and from this 
tank the pumps, which are both worked by the lever AB, 
force the water through a hose connected with the chamber 
C at h. The water is forced through this hose to the place 
where the fire is to be extinguished. The action of the 
valves is obvious in the figure. Such would be the arrange- 
ment in a small fire engine, the tank BBI being filled 
by buckets of water brought by hand. 

' When large fires have to be dealt with, a supply thus 
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derived would be of no use, and the water which is pumped 
through the hose must ■ be derived from a well or other 
reservoir by means of a suction pipe. The figure represents 
at c the place where such a pipe can be attached to the 
engine. 

The chamber C is partly filled with water and partly 
with air, and is called an air cJiamber. Such a chamber 
may be, and often is, fitted to forcing and other pumps, 
the object being to render the stream of water from 



the delivery pipe at Ji continuous instead of intermittent ; 
and this result is evidently secured by means of the 
compressed air at the top of the chamber ; for, since 
this air was originally at the atmospheric pressure (when 
it filled the whole of the chamber) its intensity of pressure 
after the chamber is partly filled with water is greater than 
this value. This increased pressure is therefore continuously 
exerted on the top of the water in the chamber and helps 
to drive the stream through the hose. 

The Hydraulic Screw, This is one of the most ancient 
machines for raising water, and is still employed in some 
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countries. It is often called the Bcrew of Archimedes, be- 
cause its invention is supposed to he due to the philosopher 
of Syracuse. There is, however, reason to think that it 
was first employed in Egypt. 

As represented in Fig. 72, it consists of a pipe wound 
spirally on an axis which is fixed in a position inclined to 
the vertical, its extremities fitting into two solid supports, 



Eig. 72. 


A, B, the axis (and, with it, the screw) being able to revolve 
freely. Both ends of the spiral pipe are open, and the 
lower is immersed in the water which is to be raised to the 
level I). 

The revolution of the screw can be effected in various 
ways : in the figure it is represented as produced by the 
revolution of a shaft C fitted with a toothed wheel which 
gears with another fitted to the top of the axis of the screw. 
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When the screw is made to revolve so that the lower 
end comes towards us in the figure, water entering at this 
end continually drops to the lowest point of each part 
of the spiral, and is thus carried continuously up to the top 
where it is discharged. 

Thex’e is a certain condition that must be satisfied by the 
inclination of the axis of the screw to the vertical and the angle 
of the spiral in order that the machine may be able to raise the 
water. The condition is this : the inclination of the axis of the 
screw to the horizon must he less than the inclination of the tangent 
line of the sjpiral to the axis of the screw. To prove this, we may 
put the matter thus: the axis of the screw must he so much 
inclined to the vertical that it is fossihle to draw a horizontal 
tangent to the spiral. This is obvious, because if we imagine a 
single particle (suppose a small marble) entering the lower end 
of the pipe, it would not drop down farther through the opening 
unless there were in tlie pipe a place in which the particle 
could rest under the action of its own weight and the reaction of 
the pipe on it ; and at such a place the tangent to the spiral 
must be horizontal. 

Let i be the inclination of the axis of the screw to the 
vertical, a the angle of the spiral, i. e., the inclination of the 
spiral to the axis (the spiral signifying the central helical axis 
of the pipe), r the radius of the cylinder on which this helix lies, 
and let m be used for tan a. 

Then if we take as axis of z the axis AB of the screw, and as 
plane of xz the plane of the vertical line at B and the axis BA, 
the axis of x being the line at B perpendicular, in this plane, to 
BA, and the axis of y the perpendicular to this plane at B, the 
direction-cosines of the vertical at B with .reference to these 
axes of co-ordinates are 

— sin^, o, cos i (i) 

Also if X, y, z are the co-ordinates of any point, P, on the helix, 

mz N 
X ■=. r cos — j 
r 

r 

. mz I 
y — r sin — • 


(2) 
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If ds is an element of length of the helix at P, we have 
(is = sec a . dz, and 


( 3 ) 


/ 

and the direction-cosines of the tangent to the helix at P are the 
expressions (3). 

Supposing this tangent to be at right angles to the vertical (i), 

... . mz 

sm i sin a sm 1- cos^ cos a = o, 

T 


dx 

, mz 



— sm a sm — , 

ds 

r 

dx 

mz 


.sm a cos — j 

ds 

r 

dz 


= 

cos a. 

ds 



sin — = — cot i cot a 
r 


(4) 


which shows that cot i cot a must be < i, i. e,, coti < tan a, or 

^ < a, that is, the inclination of the axis, BA, of the screiyto 

the horizon must be less than the inclination of the helix 
to BA. 

The point P (which is now the lowest point in one tuim 
of the pipe) does not lie in the vertical plane through BA, 
as might at first be supposed ; for (2) gives 

y=— root foot a (fi) 

for this iDoint. 

To find the force necessary to turn the screw when a particle 
of weight W is to be raised, let us consider the screw to be 
either in equilibrium or in uniform motion. The forces acting 
upon it are W, the reactions at the supports B, A, its own 
weight, and the force applied to turn it. Of these the reactions 
at B and A and the iveight of the screw intersect BA. We 
have, then, the result that the moment of IV about BA is equal 
to the moment of the applied turning force. (Hence an obvious 
reason why the equilibrium position, P, of the ascending particle 
cannot be in the vertical plane through BA.) 
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Now the moment round the axis of s of a force whose com- 
ponents are X, Y, X acting at the point x, y,z is x T—yX] and 
the force at P is W, acting vertically down, whose components 
are W sin i, o, -—W cos i ; hence the moment of W about BA 
is — Wy sin i. e., by ( 4 ) 

TFr cos i cot a. 


If a is the radius of the toothed wheel attached to the axis of 
the screw, and /the force on it, we have then 

T 

f=W- cos i cot a. 

If h is the radius of the toothed wheel attached to the driving 
shaft 0, and if this shaft is turned by an effort F applied 
at a distance li from the axis (7, we have/. & = F . B, and 

tI) 

F = W —r cos i cot a. 
a Li 


If instead of a single particle which, always occupying 
the lowest point of the convolution in which it lies, ascends 
to the top, we consider the whole tube full of water, the moment 

of the weight of this water about the axis is w sin i / yds, 

Jo 


where w is the weight of water in the tube per unit length, 
and I is the length of the tube. This is 


r w sin i cosec 


/■ I sin a\ 

a cos y 


The Hydraulic Screw is capable of a dijferential form. Suppose 
the screw in Fig. 72 not to dip into water at its lower extremity, 
but to receive into the upper end of the pipe sA A n, stream of 
water from any source. Then, the screw being fixed exactly as 
represented, would be driven by this stream in the direction 
opposite to that in which it was caused to rotate under the 
previous circumstances. 

Now suppose, that it is, as before, desired to raise water from 
a well at the extremity 5 to a position D, and suppose that 
there is available a stream of water at some lower level, repre- 
sented by the arrow L. Let a second pipe be spirally wound 
I'ound the axis BA outside the tube represented in the figure and 
in the reverse sense, its upper end terminating at the level L. If 
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tlie stream L is led into the upper end of this second pipe, it will 
cause tlie whole machine to rotate in the sense required to rai^e 
the water from the well by means of the internal spiral pipe. 

The idea of the Differential Hydraulic Screw appears to 
be due to the ingenious Marquis of 'Worcester, who published 
his notions on this machine and on many others in a work called 
A Century of Inventions, in the reign of Charles II. 

The Hydraulic Ram. This is a machine in which the 
momentum of a stream of water is suddenly stopped, with 



the result that a portion of the water is forced up to 
a considerable height. 

Let AB, Tig. 73, be a stout iron chamber to which 
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is attached a pipe P which admits a flow of water from 
a stream or reservoir the level of which may he only 
slightly higher than that of AB. The vessel AB is fitted 
with a support, P, for a valve, -y, which can move freely up 
and down. When this valve falls, there is a free communi- 
cation between the interior of AB and the atmosphere, and 
if AB is full of water, some of this water flows away through 
the opening at y, and is wasted. 

To the top of the vessel AB is screwed a chamber, 6', 
which has a valve c opening upwards, and also a valv§ 
5 opening inwards. This latter valve is attached to a rather 
weak spring fixed to a side pipe opening in to the chamber 
C. Finally, a supply pipe, /S', is attached to the chamber C. 

Imagine the whole machine free of water, so that 
the valves c and v are down ; and then let the stream flow 
in at P. At first the water will rush through the opening 
at V ; but soon the rush of water will close this valve, and 
at this instant, the water being suddenly checked, some 
will be forced through the opening at c. This valve will 
then close and v will drop, allowing an outflow again from 
the vessel AB. The same process will be again and again 
repeated until the water forced into C rises in the pipe 
8. The upper part of the chamber C contains imprisoned 
air, the pressure of which serves to keep the flow up the 
pipe S continuous. The valve v falling and rising thus 
regularly, the machine is self-acting. After a long time 
the air in the air chamber C would be absorbed by the 
water, and thus the advantage of an air chamber C would 
be lost. The object of the snifting valve s is to prevent this, 
and the air is renewed as follows. When the valve v drops, 
the intensity of pressure immediately under it is that of the 
atmosphere, and therefore the intensity of pressure of the 
water at s is less than that of the outside air, so that 
(as the spring which closes 5 is a weak one) this valve s is 
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forced inwards, tliiis allowing some air to enter the water ; 
and this air when the valve c is next opened will rise to 
the top of C and replace the air absorbed by the water. 

(It must not be supposed that the forcing of water 
by this self-acting machine to a height vastly greater than 
that of the source whence the water was derived involves 
any contradiction of the principle of Work and Energy ; 
for, it is by means of the kinetic energy generated by 
gravity in the very large mass of water which flows into 
and out of the ram that the comparatively small mass 
of water is raised in the pipe.) 

The Hydraulic Kam was invented in 177a by Whitehurst 
of Derby, his machine, however, not being self-acting. 
With him, instead of the self-acting valve v, there was a 
stop-cock through which the water flowed ; and it was on 
the sudden closing of this stop-cock that the water was 
forced through the valve c. 

66. Air Pumps- The Common Air JPninp. In Eig. 74j 
^ is a cylinder or barrel in which works a piston with 
a valve, e, opening upwards. The barrel is screwed, or 
otherwise firmly attached, to a plate, D, through which 
runs a groove which communicates with the interior of the 
barrel through an opening which can be closed by a valve 
a ; the other end, n, of this groove opens up through a 
large plate P Q, the upper surface of which is perfectly flat. 
On this plate is placed a large glass vessel. A, called the 
receiver, the mouth of which rests on the plate PQ ; the 
rim of the receiver is ground, and it fits the plate so 
accurately that the junction is air-tight, especially as a 
layer of grease is rubbed on the rim before it is placed on 
the plate. 

The object is to remove the air, partially or completely, 
from the receiver, and therefore from any body or vessel 
that may be placed under it. 
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The manner in which this is effected is obvious from the 
figure. Suppose the piston in the lowest position in the 
barrel ; then when it is raised, 
a vacuum tends to form above 

so that the air of the re- 
ceiver raises this valve and 
fills the barrel at the end of 
the stroke. On the descent 
of the piston, a closes and 
c opens, and the air in the 
barrel is thus expelled into 
the atmosphere. This pro- 
cess is repeated many times, 
with the result that the air 
in A is greatly diminished 
in mass. 

To calculate the degree of 
exhaustion after n strokes of Tig. 74. 

the piston, let the volumes 

of the receiver and barrel be A and let the original 
intensity of pressure of the air in A be y?o, and let 
jOg, jt?.j ... be the intensities after i, a, 3, ... strokes. 

Then after the piston has been raised the first time 
the mass of air whose volume and intensity of pressure 
were (A, Po) becomes (A -j- ; hence 

(A + P)yi = Ap, • . (i) 

When the down stroke is ended there is a different mass 
of air in A, and it is denoted by (Ajjj^) ; and this same 
mass of air is denoted by (A~i-P,p2) of the 

second upward stroke j hence 

(A + B)p2^Mh ( 2 ) 

Similarly 

{A + B)p^ = Ap 2 , (3) 
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Hence, by multiplication, 

^’.=^’0(275) '••(“) 

which gives the final intensity of pressure. If is 
the weight of the air finally left, and the original 
weight, we have from (a) of Art. 47, 

and a similar relation between the final density, p„, and the 
original p^. 

For the very high exhaustions required in the globes of 
incandescent electric lamps, and in the interior of vacuum 
tubes, an air pump of this kind would be quite insufficient, 
because, after the exhaustion has reached a certain limit, 
the pressure of the gas is insufficient to raise the valve a. 

Condensing Air 'Pimy. When it is desired to fill a vessel, 
A, Fig. 75, with air or any other gas at a given intensity 
of pressure, a condensing pump is employed. This machine 
consists of a cylinder or barrel, fitted with a solid piston, 
and having a valve, c, opening downwards. At the side of 
the barrel there is attached a pipe having a valve, «, 
opening inwards. When any other gas than air is to 
be forced into the vessel supplying this gas is attached 
to the pipe at a. The valve at a opens while the piston is 
raised, and the barrel is filled with the gas. When the 
piston is lowered, a closes, c is forced open, and if the stop- 
cock, s, fitted to the vessel A is properly turned, the gas 
enters A. On the upward stroke of the piston, c closes, 
a opens, and the process is repeated. 

Let A and B denote the volumes of the chamber A and 
the barrel, and consider the gas which fills A after n strokes 
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of the piston. Let p be its intensity of pressure, and let p^^ 
be the intensity of pressure of the gas which fills the 
barrel : if ^ is being* filled 
with atmospheric air, is 
the atmospheric intensity. 

Then the gas whose 
volume and intensity of 
pressure are (A, jj) was 
once represented by 

{A + nJB, Pq\ 

supposing that A contained 
the gas originally. Then 

A.y ={A + nP)po, 
r , 

= + jJ i^o- 

T/ie Geissler IP imp. 

When very high exhaus- 
tions are required, air 
pumps with valves and 
pistons are replaced by 
pumps in which a column 
of mercury plays the part of a piston. Of the latter 
kind is that represented in Fig. 76. 

To a certain extent, all air pumps are identical in 
principle. In each of them a given mass of gas occupying 
a volume V is made to occupy a larger volume, VyJJ, and 
then the portion occupying U is mechanically expelled. If 
this process could be repeated indefinitely, an exhaustion of 
any degree desired could be obtained ; but we have seen 
that the raising of valves in the common air pumps puts a 
limit to the process. 
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Tke mercury pumpS' of Geissler and Spreng-el are free 
from this drawback. 

AB is a glass tube of greater length than the height of 
the mercury barometer, having part of the Torricellian 



vacuum enlarged into a chamber, J., of large capacity. 
Above A is inserted a two-way stop-cock, a, which 
in the position represented establishes a communication 
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between tbe cbamber A and a side tube, fitted to tlie 
tube BAd. This tube /‘has a stop-cock, c, wbicb in the 
position represented closes f ; but if c is turned through a 
right angle it will establish a communication between 
j^and the external atmosphere at v. If a is turned through 
a right angle from its present position, it will close 
the communication of A with and open one between 
A and a vessel J to which the portion d is joined as repre- 
sented. The vessel J contains some sulphuric acid the 
object of which is to remove aqueous vapour from aii’ which 
may pass over it ; and, by means of a stop-cock, t, J com- 
municates with a very stout indiarubber tube, ny, which is 
connected with the vessel G which is to be exhausted. 

To the vessel J is connected a truncated manometer, 
that is, a bent glass tube, mr, containing mercury which 
when the air in J is at atmospheric pressure quite fills the 
leg m. If the air in J is completely removed, the columns 
of mercury in the legs m and r will assume exactly the 
same level. 

To the end B of the tube BA is attached a stout flexible 
tube T, which is also fixed to a large reservoir, C, of 
mercury. 

Suppose now that c is turned so as to establish communi- 
cation between f and the atmosphere at v, and that a is in 
the position represented (i. e., closing communication of A 
with d ) ; and let C be raised until the surface of the mercury 
in BA reaches the stop-cock a, thus expelling all the air 
from A through fv. Then turn a and t so as to admit air 
from G through J and d, and lower C to its original 
position. The air of G now occupies the volume G-\-A 
together with the volumes of the communicating tubes. 

Turn t so as to break communication with the rarefied 
air in G, and then turn a so as to establish communication 
between A and the atmosphere at v. Again, raise C until 

u 
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tTie mei'cuiy in EA drives out the gas from A into the 
atmosiDhere ; and repeat the process of establishing com- 
munication with G', &c. In this way, by repeated operations, 
the air in Gr is exhausted almost completely. By this 
pump the air left in G can be reduced to an intensity 
of i^ressure represented by only of a millimetre of 
mercury. 

The Sprengel Pump. Mg. 77 represents this pump, 
in which, as in the Geissler, the vessel, G, to be exhausted 
is made part of the Torricellian vacuum of a barometer 
tube, H. 

A funnel, F, prolonged into a narrow tube fitted with a 
stop-cock, is supported in a vertical position (support 
not represented in figure) and dips into a wide tube, P, 
also supported. B is connected by indiarubber tubing 
with a narrow vertical tube, (7, above which is a large 
chamber, A, open at the top, and fitted with a stopper, s, 
the tube I) being, like C, connected with the chamber. I) 
is connected by indiarubber tubing with the vertical tube 
I, which communicates freely with the very narrow tube 
the top of which is connected with the vessel G, and the 
bottom of which, curved up a little, dips into a vessel V full 
of mercury. There is an overflow from F” to a trough T, 
as represented ; and there is a clamp, c, by means of which 
communication between JD and I can be established or 
broken. The vessel G is provided with a stop-cock, g. 

The order of operations is as follows. The tubes being 
all completely occupied by air, fix the clamp c, remove the 
stopper s, lower the system of tubes JD, C, and pour mercury 
into F and through its tube into B, until this mercury 
completely fills the tubes C, JD and the chamber A. Close 
A with the stopper s, and raise the system C, B to its 
original position ; open the clamp c, and let the meremy 
run from B, C, B into I up to the top expelling air from H 
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through the mercury in V, The mercury coming over at « 

into /f will occupy a certain portion of E. Now let the 

stop-cock y, be turned so that G'is connected with the upper 

part of E. Mercury may 

be poured into F to keep up 

the flow from a through E. R 


and the rate of supply of 
this mercury can be regu- 
lated by turning the stop- 
cock/ more or less. 

Now as each drop of 
mercury falls down through 
E^ it forces the air in front 
of it down through the 
end of E ; and hence the 
gas of G which keeps flow- 
ing into the upper part of 
E is perpetually driven 
down and out by the suc- 
cessive drops of mercury 
which fall over from a. If 
the mercury in A has fallen 
down through 1) into I, E, 
and V, the chamber is a 
vacuum. 

When the exhaustion of 
G has not been carried 
very far, the successive 
threads of mercury falling 
down E (and represented 



in the figme) succeed each other comparatively slowly, and 
they can be seen forcing the gas which reacts against their 
fall ; but when the exhaustion is nearly complete, these 
drops fall much more freely through the now exhausted 


TJ 2 
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space ; and when there is only a very small quantity of gas 
left in (r, the drops falling from a on the top of the mercury 
surface, produce a sharp metallic sound, like that of 
a water hammer. This sound is an indication of a high 
degree of exhaustion. 

When the exhaustion is complete the surface of the 
mercury in II will he at the barometric height above 
the level in F, and the difference of the level of the mer- 
cury in j/5 and 0 will also be the barometric height. 

The object of allowing the tube from F to dip into a 
much wider tube, B, is, partly, to let any air that may be 
carried down with the mercury from F escape into the 
atmosphere through the mercury in the wide tube, and 
partly to avoid filling F a very great number of times ; 
this incessant filling will not be necessary if the tube B is 
very much wider than the other tubes. 

The object of turning up the end of the tube H in 
the mercury in V is to allow the gas (whatever it may be) 
that is expelled from G through this end to be collected 
in another vessel, a tube from which is led to the point 
at the end of II. 

The object of having the tubes C, B and the chamber A 
is (when A is vacant of mercury) to catch in this chamber 
any air that may have been carried over by the mercury 
from F, so that the exhaustion in the tube II shall be 
performed by mercury devoid of air- Hence the chamber 
A is called an air trap. So far as the principle of the 
Sprengel pump is concerned, we might dispense with 
the tubes (7, J and the air trap, A, and connect B directly 
with I — and the Sprengel pump is, in fact, usually so 
represented. ' 

66. Manometers. A manometer is an instrument for 
measuring the intensity of pressure of a condensed or an 
exhausted gas. The instrument has various forms, and the 
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principle of all will be easily understood from tbat repre- 
sented in Fig. 78. 

Let IIFJEl) be a vertical bent glass tube, having a portion, 
FjI), of one leg enlarged into a capacious reservoir, and let 
two necks C, D, project from this reservoir 
so that vessels may be connected with the 
reservoir by means of indiarubber tubes 
fitting on C and I). The leg HF is closed 
at the top. 

Suppose the cross-section of this leg to 
be uniform, as also that of the reservoir 
except near its ends. Let mercury be 
poured into the instrument, and when the 
air thus imprisoned in HF assumes the 
temperature and pressure of the surrounding 
atmosphere (which enters at C and JD) let 
AB be the level of the mercury in both legs, 
and let the number i be marked on the 
leg HF where the surface of the mercury stands, this point 
being, of course, in the prolongation of BA. The number 
indicates that when the air in HF occupies the length HI, 
at a given temperature, its intensity of pressure is i atmo- 
sphere. Let c be the length HI. 

Now suppose that it is desired to fill a globe, or other 
vessel, with air at a great pressure and to measure the 
intensity of the pressure. Let the vessel be connected with 
the neck C, and let B be connected with a condensing 
pump. When this pump forces air in through B, and 
therefore through C into the vessel, the surface of the 
mercury falls in the reservoir EB and rises in the tube 
HF. After the pump has been working for any time, let n 
atmospheres be the intensity of pressure of the air in the 
reservoir (and therefore in the vessel which was to be 
filled) ; let FQ, be the depressed surface in the reservoir, 



Fig. 78, 
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and let the surface of the mercury in IIF be at a?, which is 
X inches or millimetres above the level AJB. If the 
intensity of pressure of the air in the reservoir is n atmo- 
spheres, the number n is to be marked at the level x on the 
tube EF Let the depth of PQ below AB be y inches or 
millimetres ; a = area of cross-section of HF, A = that of 
the reservoir ; and let k inches or millimetres represent 
an intensity of pressure of i atmosphere. Then the dif- 
ference of level between the point x and the surface PQ 
being- x -fy, and the volume of the air in EF being now 
a (o—x) with an intensity of pressure denoted by nh—x—y^ 
we have by Boyle’s law 

a{c-—x)[nh—x — y) = acJi. 

But evidently Ay = ax-, hence 

a(c—x)^nk—^i -f ^x]^—ack — o, 

which determines the number, n, to be marked on any 
part of the tube. 

67. Hydrometers. These are instruments for the deter- 
mination of the specific gravities of 
liquids and solids. We shall describe 
two only. 

The Common Eydrometer, Pig, 79 , is used 
for finding the specific gravities of liquids. 
It consists of a glass bulb, or cylinder, A 
terminating at one end in a long narrow 
graduated stem, and at the other end in a 
small bulb, P, which contains a little 
mercury, the object of which is to keep 
the instrument vertical when it is im- 
Mg. 79. mersed in a liquid. 

If when immersed in one liquid it floats 
with a volume v immersed, and in another with a volume 
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v', tlie specific weig*lits of tliese liquids beings w and w , 
respectively ; and if F is the weight of the instrument 
itself, we have 

'Q.vo — W\ d. id — TF, 


so that the specific weights are inversely as the volumes 
immersed. 

The volume of the portion AB irrespective of the stem 
can be found by graduating the stem (supposed of uniform 
bore) into any number of equal parts, and then observing 
the weight, F, of the instrument. Let masses j?, p be 
successively attached to the top of the stem, and with 
these let the instrument float in water up to the nih and 
f/th division, respectively. Then if F is the volume AB, 
and a the volume per division of the stem, 

{V na) w — W+p ) {V da) — W , 
which determine V and a. 

If when the hydrometer is immersed in two different 
liquids the readings on the stem are n and d, we have 

„ r+n'a 
id ~~ V + na 

which shows that if a is very small, n and n must be very 
widely different, i. e., the instrument is exceedingly sen- 
sitive to small differences of specific weight. 

Sikes’s Hydrometer is a form of the above in which 
the stem is a very thin flat strip of metal, for which, 
of course, a is very small. 

Nieholsods Bpdrometer. This hydrometer is employed to 
measure the specific gravities of both solids and liquids. 
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It consists of a hollow metallic cylinder, Fig-. 80, having- 
a very fine stem on which there is 
a fixed mark, P ; the lower end of the 
cylinder is connected by a wire with a 
closed cone, P, which is heavy enough 
to keep the stem vertical ; the base, C, 
of this cone serves as a platform on 
which a solid body can be placed ; the 
stem terminates in cup, B, in which 
solids can be placed. 

To find the specific gravity of a 
solid, place masses in B until the mark 
P is just sunk to the surface of the 
water ; then place the given body in 
B: this will cause P to sink lower; 
remove weight from B until P again 
reaches the surface; if the weight removed is then W 
is the weight of the given body. Now remove the body 
from B to the platform C, and add weight, W', to B until 
P sinks to the surface ; then IH is the weight of a volume 

W . 

of water equal to the volume of the body; and is the 



required specific gravity. 

To find the specific gravity of a liquid, let H be the 
weight of the hydrometer itself; let the instrument be 
immersed in the given liquid ; add weight, y, to B until P 
sinks to the sinface ; let be the weight which must 
be added to B to cause P to sink to the surface when the 
instrument is immersed in water ; then evidently the 

specific gravity of the given liquid is — - • 
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Miscellaneous Examples. 


1. A semicircular area is immersed vertically in -water, with 
its diameter in the surface ; show how to divide it into n sectors 
all equally pressed, 

Ans. Divide the diameter into n equal parts, and draw 
ordinates at the points of division : then the points in which 
these ordinates cut the circumference determine the sectors. 


2. If 10^, Wq are the apparent weights of a given body in 
fluids whose speci'fic gravities are Sy, s^, show that 

'^1 (^2 - ^3) + ^2 (^3 - ^1) + (^1 — S2) = o- 

3, A ship sailing from the sea into a river sinks m inches, 
and, on discharging F tons of her cargo, she rises n inches ; 
calculate the mass of the ship assuming her sides vei’tical at the 
water line, and that 3 is the specific gravity of sea water with 
respect to fresh (about 1-025). 


Ans. -v -— -r . F tons. 

n {s— i) 

4. A uniform rod, AB, of length 2 a is moveable round 
a horizontal axis fixed at A which is in a liquid of specific weight 
■w ^ ; the end B projects into a liquid of specific weight Wy which 
rests on top of the other liquid; find the positions of equilibrium, 
and determine whether they are stable or unstable. 


If 2/1 is the depth of A below the sui'face of the lower liquid, 
6 = inclination of AB to the vertical, w — specific weight of 
rod, the oblique position is given by the equation 


sec (7 = 


W^ — W-y 


and if it exists, it is stable. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 


MOLECULAR EOECES AND CAPILLARITY. 

{This Chapter may he omitted on first reading?^ 

68. Molecular Forces. Common observations on the 
resistance which solid bodies oppose to any effort to elongate 
or twist them have compelled physicists to assume- the 
existence of forces between the molecules of such bodies 
other than the ordinary action of Newtonian gravitation. 

Thus, let us fix our attention on any one molecule, 
inside a body. It is surrounded by a group of molecules, 
and if we take all those molecules which lie within a sphere 
of extremely small radius whose centre is there is 
a special action exerted on m by each molecule within this 
sphere, those molecules nearest to m exerting a more 
powerful action than those near the surface of the sphere. 
This holds, whatever be the sizes, the shapes, or the 
distances between the molecules. 

Beyond a certain distance, e, from m these special actions 
are assumed to be insensible ; this length e is the radius of 
the aforesaid sphere, called the sphere of molecular activity. 

Now if dm and dm' are two elements of mass, the linear 
dimensions of each being infinitely sm.aller than the length of 
any line from the surface of the one to that of the other, it is 
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assumed that these elements exert on each other a force 
whose magnitude is (i) 

where r is the distance between the elements — i. e., the 
length of a line drawn from any point on one to any point 
on the other — and this force acts in the line joining them. 

If the elements dm and dm' were homogeneous spheres, 
such a law of force as (i) could he assumed to hold, though 
their dimensions were even large compared with the 
distance between their centres, which distance would be 
the value of ^ in (1); but if they are not spherical, such 
a law could not be admitted (because it would be utterly 
devoid of meaning) if the elements are so close together 
that their linear dimensions are of the same order of mag- 
nitude as lines drawn from points on the surface of one 
to points on the surface of the other. 

Now there are several suppositions that may be made 
with regard to the ai'rangement of matter in a body, such 
as the following : — 

I. The matter is absolutely continuous within the 
volume of the body, there being no vacant spaces, however 
small. 

3 . The matter consists of molecules (in the chemical 
sense) which are packed very closely together, their linear 
dimensions being great compared with the distances 
between their surfaces. 

3. The matter consists of molecules (in the chemical 
sense) which are very distant from each other, so that the 
space surrounding any molecule is comparatively void of 
matter. 

If the third supposition is made, it is clear that the 
application of mathematical calculation becomes exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible. It is true that Lame in his 
Flasticite des Corys Solides objects strongly to the method 
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applied Idj Navier and others in the theory of Elasticity, 
because, in applying the Integral Calculus to the deter- 
mination of the action produced on a molecule of a body by 
the neighbouring molecules, they thus assume the con- 
tinuity of matter, an assumption which Lame describes as 
a ' hypothese absurde et completement inadmissible.’ His 
own method is a molecular one in which the existence 
of vacant spaces between the molecules is admitted; and 
the process of integration round a molecule is replaced by a 
process of mere algebraic summation — which, no doubt, is 
a much safer process, and should be adopted if it could be 
legitimately applied. It is not, however, satisfactorily 
applied by Lame, since he has no hesitation in assuming a 
molecule to be wherever he wants one, and this assumption 
is not essentially diflPerent from integration. 

If the second of the above suppositions is adopted, the 
matter surrounding a molecule, although not continuously 
filling space with mathematical strictness, may be assumed 
to be practically continuous, and the method of integration 
round a point becomes permissible as a very close approxi- 
mation to the truth. The shapes of the molecules may 
possibly be such as to allow of their filling space much 
more effectively than if they were spheres. 

But in adopting this supposition when calculating the 
forces produced on any molecule, m, by those within the 
range, e, of molecular force, it will be necessary to imagine 
m and any very close neighbour, as both divided into 
infinitely smaller elements, of which dm is the type for the 
first and dm' that for the second, each of these elements 
being now infinitely smaller than the distance between 
them, and then assuming the force between them to be 
given by the expression (i). Thus for a pair of molecules 
so close that it is logically impossible to define anything 
that could be called the ‘ distance between them ’ we 
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must imagine a special process of integration performed 
before we proceed to calculate the action of the more 
distant molecules within the sphere of molecular activity. 

Such a process it is, of course, quite impossible to follow 
in detail because the form of / {f) and the shapes of mole- 
cules are unknown ; nevertheless, on account of the 
symmetry of arrangement of molecules round all points in 
a homogeneous body, it is possible to represent the result of 
such a process by a mathematical expression and to base 
further calculation thereon. 

Various forms for /(r) have been suggested, such as 

JB 

A and : these are, of course, merely conjectural; 

r 

but it is conceivable that the observation of certain pheno- 
mena measurable in the total might afford a clue to, if not 
a necessary demonstration of, the law of this assumed 
molecular force. 

If, then, we admit the second supposition, with the 
above notions, the first of our three suppositions becomes 
unnecessary, and Lamffs objection to the integration 
method loses its force. 

In the study of the forms assumed by the surfaces of 
liquids in contact with each other and with solid bodies it 
is with these molecular forces that we have chiefly to deal. 
Indeed, the curious forms of such surfaces become explicable 
on no other hypothesis than that of the existence of very 
intense molecular forces having an extremely small range 
of action. 

Supposing that the force between two elements of matter 
is given by the expression (i), its component along any 
fixed line (axis of x) is 

-f ('^) dm dm\ 
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if the co-ordinates of dm and dm' are x and x', so that the 
total component force acting on dm has for expression 

( C rrf rp 

'^f{r)dm', 

■ V 

if the integration is performed with reference to r, the 
limits of r being o and e. Now, since the forces are zero 
beyond the distance e, no error is introduced by assuming 
r to extend to oo , so that such an expression is often 
written in the form 


dm / 
J(\ 


'X —a? 


f(r) dm'. 


Some notion of the magnitude of e may be obtained 
from experiments such as the following. Quincke covered 
surfaces of glass with extremely thin layers of different 
bodies, and on these layers then deposited drops of mercury 
and other liquids. Now it will be seen presently that 
there is a definite angle between the tangent plane to the 
free surface of a liquid and the tangent plane to a solid 
Avith which it is in eontaot ; this angle is constant all 
round the curve in which the two surfaces intersect ; and it 
matters not whether the solid is a millimetre or loo milli- 
metres thick, the value of the angle does not alter. But if 
the solid is, say, the millionth of a millimetre thick, the 
angle alters. Covering the surface of glass with a layer of 
sulphide of silver, Quincke found that there was no change 
in the angle between the surface of the drop of mercury and 
the plate until the thickness of the silver layer was reduced 
46 

— g mm. ; and when the glass was coated with a layer 


to 


10” 


of iodide of silver, no change was observed until the 
thickness of the layer was reduced to mm., or, say, the 
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Fig. 81. 


wave lengtk of yellow light. These thicknesses, then, 
indicate the order of magnitude of the distances at which 
molecular attractions are sensible. 

Granting the existence of these molecular forces, it 
follows very obviously that within a layer of a fluid just at 
the surface, and of the 
extremely small thick- ^ 

ness e, there is a oP— ^ " 

special intensity of 
pressure which in- ^ 

creases in magnitude 
as we travel from 
any point P (Pig. 81) 

along the normal Fh to the surface, AB, of the fluid, 
towards the interior of the fluid. 

For, consider a molecule of the fluid at P ; round P 
as centre describe the sphere of molecular activity ; of this 
only a hemisphere, ale, exists within the fluid, so that 
the molecular forces acting on the particle P come from 
the molecules of this hemisphere. Now it is obvious that 
the symmetrical grouping of these molecules about the line 
Bh results in their producing a resultant force on P inwards 
along Bl. 

Describe a surface, A' B', parallel to AB at the distance 
e, or, Bl, from AB. 

Consider now the molecular actions on a molecule Q 
anywhere within this layer. Describe round Q the sphere, 
amine, of molecular activity. Of this sphere the portion 
ape does not contain any molecules of the fluid L, so that 
the action at Q is due to the portion amine, and the result- 
ant force will obviously be directed along the normal Qp 
and will be less than the force at P, since there is some 
component of force in the sense Q,p. Finally, consider 
a molecule at any point B, on the inner surface A!B', and 
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we see that since this molecule is completely suiTOunded 
by attracting molecnles, there is no resultant force what- 
ever. 

Now if Fis the force exerted at Q per unit mass, and du 
denotes an element of length of the normal Q,h at Q, 
measured towards h, while denotes the pressure intensity 
at Q due to the forces under consideration, we have 

(’-) 

dn 


w being the density of the fluid. 

Since as we travel along the normal Fb from F towards 
h, or from Q towards h, the force F constantly preserves the 
sense Fb, although with diminishing value, we see that 

^ is constantly positive, that is, -cr continuously increases 

inwards until the surface jFF' is reached, when F vanishes 

J 

— = o, i. e.j ■or becomes constant when we pass inwards 
dn 

through A'B', 

Hence the intensity of pressure due to molecular forces 
is constant throughout the interior of the fluid below A 
but it varies within the layer between AB and A'B'. 


It is a matter of doubt with physicists whether we are or 
are not entitled to assume in the case of a liquid that the 
density within the layer contained between the surfaces AB 
and A'B' is constant and equal to the density within the 
main body of the liquid. M. Mathieu, following Poisson, 
denies this constancy {TIteorie de la Capillarite), but 
arrives, by the method of Virtual Work, at results of the 
same form as those obtained on the supposition of constant 
density. 

Whatever may be the nature of the molecular forces, 
at any point close to the surface of separation of a liquid 
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from another medium, we can represent the magnitude of 
the resultant molecular force of the liquid on a molecule 
•m. by the expression > 


where co is the area of that paid} of the surface of the sphere 
of molecular activity which exists round m within the 
liquid , and this force vanishes when (a ss /j.7rc^. Or we 
might represent this resultant force ^along the normal 
to the surface) by 

where is the distance of the molecule m from the surface ;■ 
and the force = o when e = e. Of course the form of the 
function F is unknown, but it is the same at all points 
which aie at the same normal distance from the surfaccj 
and this fact is sufficient for the purpose of calcula- 
tion. 



69 . Calculation of Molecular Pressure. Let JB (Fig. 
82) be the bounding surface of a liquid, P any point on the 
surface, I’M the 
tangent plane at 
P, y/P' the surface 
parallel to yfP with- 
in the liquid at the 
depth e ; take an 
infinitely small ele- 
ment, (T, of area at 
P, and on the con- 
tour of this area 

describe a right cylinder, PP, extending indefinitely into 
the liquid. Consider now the action of molecular forces 
only on the liquid contained within this cylinder PP. 

If TO- is the intensity of molecular pressure at P, and the 
cylinder is terminated at P by a normal section, 'Stro- is the 
pressure exerted on this section ; then, for the equilibrium 
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of the fluid in the cylinder we see that wo- must he equal to 
the integral of the molecular attraction exerted by the 
whole mass of the fluid on the portion of fluid contained in 
this slender canal. Now below the point P there is no 
change in the molecular pressure, and there is no molecular 
force exerted on the elements of liquid ; hence we mig it 
have taken the slender canal as reaching only to P'. 

Let Q be any point in the canal between P and P 
and let dm bean element of mass at Q. We shall calculate 
the attraction produced by the whole body of liquid below 
AE in the direction QP, which we know to be the direction 
of the resultant molecular attraction. 

Now the total action on the canal PP' (or PP) can be 
calculated on the supposition that the liquid extends up to 
the tangent plane TM, and then deducting the attraction, 
in the sense QB, which is due to the meniscus, ABMT, 
of liquid thus added. The attraction of this added meniscus 
is obviously in the sense QP, so that this must be added to 
the attraction of the liquid terminated by TIL Let the 
attraction of this fictitiously completed liquid on the canal 
PP' be denoted by Po- where K is obviously the same at 
all points on the bounding surface AP. 

Let the plane of the figure be a normal section of the 
surface AB making the angle 6 with the principal section 
at P whose radius of curvature is P^ , and let the radius of 
curvature of the other principal section at P be • 

Let any point, N, be taken on the tangent TM] let 
yp — Xj and on the element of area og dx 0 at iV construct 
the small cylinder iVP terminated by AB. 

If w is the mass per unit volume of the liquid, the mass 
of this cylinder is BB .wxdxdd \ and if its distance, NQ, 
from Q is r, the molecular force which it produces on 

dm Q is wdmxdxddfiQ') . NL (i) 
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Now if p is tlie radius of curvature of tlie section AB^ 
we have 2 

FfL = — j nearly ; 

%p ^ 

and if PQ = the component of the force (i) along QP is 
obtained by multiplying it by - ; hence this component is 


, zx^dxclO , 

warn fi'n. 

2,rp ^ 




Integrate this with respect to 0, keeping x and r con- 
stant. 

Now (Salmon’s Geometry of Three Dimensions^ Chap. XI) 
we know that 


cos^ d sin^ 9 
+ 


-Si 




and the integration in 9 from o to ^tt makes (a) become 




\ zx^dx . 

-) -;:-/(>■) • 


a r 

But since ~ + xdx — rdr, and (3) becomes 


(3) 


2 • • • (4) 

Let 

f{r)dr = -d<f){r), (5) 

then since f(r) rapidly diminishes with an increase of r, 
(}) (/) is a positive quantity. 

The resultant action of the meniscus on dm is obtained 
by integrating (4) from r — z to r = €, or to r =00 , 
Hence the resultant is 

X 2 
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Now 0 (oo ) = 0, and 

0 (r) :=^^rhl>{r) + CiJr 0 (r) dr, 

nm 

r -r^d(l^{r)=^ ;r«0(^) + aj r<l>{r)dr, 

Jx * 

tUorofore (6) IjecomcB 

r*” 

TT W ^ ^ ^ (/‘) • • • ( 7 ) 

Again, let 

f 0 [r) dr ■=— (I {t), ( H ) 

where 0 (r) ib ohviouHly poHitivo ; thcunylhre, Hinec* 0 ( sc ) 
is evidently zero, (7) hoconieB 

Trw(^y^> + ^ 0 * " ' ' 

Now put dm at Q equal to winlz, and (9) heeonn'B 


7rw'^(r(^y^, + 0 1 • • • • (^ ^) 

and tlie integral of tliia from z ~ o to z — PP\ or = oc , 

is the total action of the mciiiacsuH on the canal PR. 

00 

Denoting by 7 /' the integral z\}r {z) dz, tbin action in 

TOVi/Q+ ^r) (") 

and lienee equating cto- to the sum of (11) and the forct^ 
K(t, we have 

-nr = K+TTl(r JI (yy + yy)) • . ■ • ( l 

which is the form obtained by Laplace lor the molecular 
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pressure intensity at all points in the liquid telow F. (See 
the Mecanique Celeste, Supplement to book X.) 

We have supposed the surface of the liquid at P to 
be concave towards the liquid. If it is convex, 


CT = K—Ttw^ 



Hence we have the following- obvious consequences. 

I . If a liquid is acted upon by molecular forces only 

I I 

(no eoaternal forces) the quantity -y must be constant 

at all points of its bounding surface ; for, otherwise we 
should obtain conflicting values for the intensity of mole- 
cular pressure at one and the same point in the body of the 
liquid, 

a. The molecular pressure at a point strictly 07 b its 
bounding surface is zero ; for on the portion of liquid 
contained within the canal PP' and included between P 
and a point infinitely close to P the resultant force exerted 
by the fluid is infinitely small (since the mass contained is 
infinitely small). 

3. The value of the intensity of molecular pressure at 
a point within the body of a liquid is not a constant 
related solely to its substance ; it depends on the cur- 
vature of its bounding surface. If this surface is plane, the 
intensity is K. 


4. If (owing, as we shall see, to the action of external 
forces) it happens that some parts of the bounding sm-face 
are plane, others are curved and have their concave sides 
turned towards the liquid, and others again have their 
convex sides towards the liquid, the intensity of molecular 
pressure just below the second kind of points is greater and 
below the third less than it is at the plane portions. 
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(We shall presently see how this is verified in tlie rise or 
fall of liquid in capiUary tubes when gravity is the ex- 
ternal force.) n IX. 

The constant K can be easily enpreased m terms of the 
ftmction i thus: let GJ), Fig. 83, represent the ptoe 

surface of a liquid, the 
^ liquid lying below CD; 
at any point A on the 
surface take an infinitely 
small element of area, cr, 
and describe on it a normal 
cylinder or canal, AMB, 
extending into the liquid 
indefinitely ; then Ka- is equal to the whole force produced 
on the liquid within this canal by the whole body of liquid 
below CB. 

Take any point Q on Cl)', let AQ = ob, and take the 
circular strip Z’nxdx round ; along this strip describe 
normal canals (represented by QP) extending indefinitely 
into the liquid ; take any point, P, in one of these canals j 
let PQ = y ; take any point, M, in the canal at A, and let 
am = Then if 5 = area of normal section of the canal 
QF, the element of mass at P is swdi/, and its action on a 
mass vn atJf is Tnswdyf where f = MF ; the component 

of this along MB is or m,swf[v)dr', 

therefore taking the points P at a constant distance y 
from Cl) all round the strip %-nxdx, we see that their 

action on m, is 'mwmxdx .f{r) dr. 

Integrating this from r = MQ, to r — cc, we have 
(putting MQ = rj) 

a^wmxdx , (p (tj). 

Now we must integrate with respect to x from o to co , 
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and observe that sad,x ■=■ dr^, so that, the limits of are 
MA (or z) and 00 . Thus we get 

J P 00 

Z 

i, e., %'nwm>\i{z\ 

which is therefore the action of the whole mass of liquid on 
the particle at M. 

Also m =■ War dz\ therefore the action on the canal AU is 

p 00 

airw^cr J ■^{z)dz, 
do 

pco 

K — Q,Tiw‘^ I {z)dz. 
do 

This constant K is called by Lord Bayleigh the infrinsio 
pressure of the liquid, PMlosopkieal Magazine, October, 
1890. 

70. Pressure on Immersed Area, Suppose a vessel to 
contain a heavy homogeneous liquid of specific weight w, 
and let jP be a point in the liquid at a depth z below 
the plane portion of the free surface. Then, as has been 
shown in the earlier portion of this work, the intensity 
of pressure at P due to gravitation is wz ; and, as has just 
been proved, the intensity of pressure at P due to molecular 
forces isPf, the intrinsic pressure. Hence the total inten- 
sity of pressure is 

Now it is known that K is enormously great : Young 
estimated its value for water at atmospheres, while 

Lord Eayleigh (P/dl. Mag., Dec., 1890) mentions, with 
approval, a hypothesis of Dupre which leads to the value 
25000 atmospheres for 'water. The hypothesis is that the 
value of K is deducible from the dynamical equivalent 
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of tliB latent heat of water ; that evaporation may be 
regarded as a process in which the cohesive forces of the 
liquid are overcome. Now the heat rendered latent in the 
evaporation of one gramme of water = 600 gramme-degrees 
(about), or 600 x4a x io« ergs, and i atmosphere = 10" 
dynes per square centimetre ; hence K = 25000 atmo- 
spheres (about). 

If this is so, the question must naturally present itself 
to the student : what becomes of our ordinary expressions 
for the liquid pressure exerted on one side of an immersed 
plane area ? Instead of being merely Azw, must it not be 
very vastly greater — in fact (^ w -j- X ) ? And moreover 
it should always act practically at the centre of gravity 
of the area. 

We shall see, however, by considering closely the nature 
of molecular forces, that this large pressure does not 
influence in any way the value of the pressure exerted 
by a liquid on the surface of an immersed body. Let 
us revert to Kg. 82 and consider the result arrived at 
in Art. 69. This result may be stated thus : at all points 
on the surface which terminates a liquid — whether this be 
a free surface or a surface of contact with any foreign body 
— there is a resultant force intensity due to molecular 
actions ; this diminishes rapidly as we travel inwards along 
the normal to the surface, and vanishes after a certain 
depth has been reached. 

If we consider a slender normal canal of any length, Eli 
(Tig. 82) at the boundary of a liquid, this canal will 
experience/rora the surrounding liquid itself a resultant force 
acting inwards along its axis PR ; this force is due to 
molecular actions and the imperfect surrounding of points 
near the liquid boundary (as explained in Art. 69), and its 
effects are felt along only a very small length PP' (or e) of 
the canal. If the boundary of the liquid at P is plane, and 
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the canal has a cross-section o-, this resultant inward mole- 
cular force on the canal is K<t. 

Now let Kg'. 84 represent a vertical plane, AB, immersed 
in a liquid having a portion, at least, of its surface, LM., 
horizontal, and let us con- 
sider the pressure exerted 
per unit area on this plane 
AB at P at the left-hand 
'side. At P take an infini- 
tesimal element of area, cr, 
and on it describe a hori- 
zontal canal of any length 
PQ, closed by a vertical area 
at Q. Consider the equilibrium of the liquid, in this 
canal. 

Now since AB is a foreign body, there is a termination 
to the liquid along the surface AB, and hence there will be 
resultant molecular force exerted by the liquid at points on 
and very near AB. Hence if along the canal BQ, we take 
the length PP'= e, the liquid in PQ experiences a result- 
ant molecular force from the surrounding liquid, of magni- 
tude K. a-, this force acting from P towjirds <2 and being 
confined to the length PP'. In addition, the solid plane 
AB exerts a certain attraction, a. o', on the liquid in the 
canal, together with a certain pressure, q.<r, on it. Finally, 
at . Q the canal experiences the pressure (wz -1- F) o from the 
liquid. Hence we have 

(wz + K) o = Fa- + (^ — a) (T, 

q—a = wz, 

which shows that K disappears. Now the action of the 
canal on the plane at P is exactly (2' — a) K the sense 
QP, and this action is that which is described in ordinary 
language as the pressure on the plane at P . 


L M 



Eig. 84. 
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If the immersed plane is inclined, as at Gl), the resultant 
action of the liquid on the plane at P on the element of 
surface <r is seen in the same way to be by considering 
the equilibrium of a canal PQ normal to the plane, PQ 
being equal to e, the radius of molecular activity. 

Laplace is somewhat obscure on the subject of the action 
between a liquid and an immersed plane (see Supplement 
to Book X, Mhanique Celeste, p. 41). Thus he says: the 
action experienced by the liquid in the canal PQ is equal, i®, to 
the action of the fluid on this canal, and this action is equal to 
A”; 2°, to the action of the plane on the canal ; “'but this action 
is destroyed by the attraction of the fluid on the plane, and 
there cannot result from it in the plane any tendency to move ; 
for, in considering only reciprocal attractions, the fluid and the 
plane would be at rest, action being equal and opposite to 
reaction ; these attractions can produce only an adherence of the 
plane to the fluid, and we can hei*e make absti’action of them.' 
He is considering the action experienced by the canal at the 
extremity P where it touches the plane. But, in considering 
the forces exerted on tlie Jkdd by the plane, it does not seem 
allowable to balance any force exerted by the plane on the canal 
by an opposite force produced on the plane by the fluid. 

According to the view which we have taken, the action which 
is commonly called the fluid pressure on the plane is, in reality, 
a difference action — the difference between a pressure proper 
and a molecular attraction between the fluid and the plane. 

71 . Liquid in contact with a Solid. Admitting the 
existence of molecular forces operative within infinitesimal 
distances, the surface of a liquid near its place of contact 
with a solid body must, in general, be curved, even 
when gravity is the only external force acting throughout 
the mass of the liquid. 

For, let PAP, Fig. 85, represent the surface of a liquid 
in contact at P with the surface PQ of a solid body. 

Consider the forces acting on a molecule at P. We have 
gravity in the vertical direction Pw ; also the molecular 
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ted by tbe solid evidently produce a resultant 
bbe normal to tbe solid at P ; and tbe molecular 
fcbe fluid molecules adjacent to P produce a 
Pf, acting* somewbere between tbe tangent 
)be liquid surface at P and tbe surface of tbe 

all cases tbe resultant force, due to all causes, 
a molecule of a perfect fluid at its free surface 
)rmal to tbe surface. Hence tbe resultant of tbe. 
Pw, and Pf will 
tbe normal to tbe 
ce at P ; and, in 
tiis resultant will 
ong Pw^ so that 
5 of tbe fluid at P 
[•eneral, horizontal, 
m of tbe surface 
)m tbe solid body 
se, that of a bori- ^5- 

le ; because at sucb 

A and B there are only two forces acting, viz., 
id tbe molecular attraction, tbe latter of which is 
tbe surface, and if tbe resultant of it and gravity 
mal, tbe force of gravity must act in tbe normal, 
irface must be horizontal. 

plication of Virtual Work. When, under tbe 
iny forces whatever, a system of particles assumes 
ration of equilibrium, this configuration is sig- 
T the fact that if it receives, or is imagined to 
ly small disturbance whatever, tbe total amount 
done by all tbe forces acting on tbe various 
s zero. 

all now apply this principle to tbe equilibrium 
L contained within an envelope ACB (Fig. 86), tbe 
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surface of tlie liquid being- AEBy and the forces acting- 
being — 

1°, molecular forces between particle and particle of 
tbe liquid, 

molecular forces 
between the envelope 
and the liquid, 

3°, Any assigned 
system of external 
force. 

Let m, m! denote in- 
definitely small ele- 
ments of mass of the 
liquid at a distance r, 
and assume the force 
between them to be 
mm'f{r) (i) 

Let IX denote an element of mass of the envelope, and -ni 
any element of mass of the liquid very close to p, and 
assume the force between m and ju. to be 

mixF{r) (2) 

The value of r in ( i ) must be < e, otherwise the force 
between the elements of mass would be zero ; and r in (2) 
must be < e', the radius of molecular activity for the solid 
and the fluid. 

The virtual work of the force (i) is — mfd f {r)dT. Now 
if, as in Art. 69, we put 

/ f{f)clr = (^(?-), 

T 

F {r)dr = vj> (?•), 
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the total work done by the molecular forces for any system 
of small displacements is 

^ 6 (y) + 8 2 rn/ui// (r), .... (3) 

the summations extending- to all pairs of elements between 
which the molecular force is exerted, and one -half of the 
result of the summation relating- to pairs of liquid elements 
being- taken, because this summation will bring in each 
term twice. 

If V is the potential, per unit mass, at any point of the 
liquid where the element of mass dm is taken, the virtual 
work of the external forces is 

bjvdm ( 4 ) 

Hence the equation of virtual work for any system of 
displacements of the liquid elements is 

b[/Fdm + l2mm' c(}{r) + 2mix\lr(r)] = o. . . ( 5 ) 

It will be necessary, therefore, to calculate the functions 
hmm' ^{r) and 

Since if we take any one element m of the liquid and 
perform the summation cj) (r) round it, the process 
is confined within the sphere of radius e having m for 
centre, we may obviously put 

<\> [t) - L, (6) 

L being a constant throughout the whole of the fluid 
contained in the vessel and bounded — not by the surface 
AI>B but— by the parallel surface A'B' (see Fig. 8 %) which 
is at the constant distance e below ABB, and also by 
a surface inside the fluid parallel to that of the vessel 
at a distance e from the surface of the vessel ; for each 
element m within this space is completely surrounded by a 
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liquid spliere of radius e, while the liquid elements between 
the surfaces AB and A'B', and between the vessel and the 
second surface named are not completely surrounded. Or, 
if we please, we may imagine the summation L to extend 
up to the bounding surface AB and to that of the vessel, 
and subtract a summation relating to a fictitious layer, 
A!'B'', above AB of constant thickness e, included between 
AB and A"B" (Fig. 87), and a fictitious layer outside the 
surface of contact with the vessel, also of thickness e. 

Hence if If is the whole mass of the liquid, the summa- 
tion can be expressed in the form 

M.L—cr mm' (p (r), (7) 

in which a denotes a summation confined within the super- 
ficial layer, which is everywhere of the constant thickness 
e, and which embraces the free surface and the surface of 
contact of the liquid with the vessel. 

As regards the summation Swp,\// (f), it is obviously 
confined between two surfaces each of which is parallel 
to the sm’face, ACB, one inside the liquid and the other 
inside the solid envelope, the distance between these 
surfaces being a e'. 

Hence equation (5) becomes 

d [/" F'dm — ^ o-mm' (p (r) + SmiJi,\f/ (r)"] = o. . ( 8 ) 

Now we can easily see that the summation cr is propor- 
tional to the sum of the areas of the surface AB and that 
of contact with tbe vessel ; for, if we draw any surface, 
XT, Fig. 87, parallel to AB and A"B" within the fictitious 
surface layer above indicated, and at any point Q on XI' 
take the element dm of mass, describing round Q a sphere 
of radius e, the summation dm . crm' <p> (r) will extend to the 
volume of the sphere included between AB and A"B " ; and 
if is the normal distance, Q,p, of Q, from AB, the summa- 
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tion o-m' (f) (r) can obviously be written wYl(z); also if dS 
is a small element of area of XY at Q, we can take 

dm = w d8dz, 


where w is the mass 
per unit volume of 
the fluid ; hence we 
have for this element 
of the fluid the term 
w^dS .Tl [z) dz. 



Pig. 87. 


Now we can make 

a summation from ptoq along a cylinder whose cross-section 
is everywhere dS if the radii of curvature of the surfaces 
AB, XY, A"B" are infinitely greater than e. The result 
of this summation is 



the definite integral being the same at all points, y, of AB, 
If the definite integral is denoted by A, and we then sum 
the results all over AB, we have AwS, where S is the area, 
of AB ; and similarly for the part of a which extends over 
the surface of the vessel. 

In the same way it is obvious that the term (r) is 

proportional to the product of the densities of the envelope 
and the liquid and to the area, 12, of their surface of contact. 
We may therefore write ( 5 ) iu the form 


/rdm--.(S+a) + k.Sl 


O, 


( 9 ) 


where 1; and A are constants which depend on the densities 
of the liquid and solid and on the laws of intermolecular 
action. 

A result of the same form will obviously hold if the 
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density of the liquid varies both at the surface AB and at 
the surface of contact with the envelope, provided that the 
thickness of the stratum of variable density near AB 
is everywhere the same, and the same at all points along" 
each surface, XT, parallel to AB ; and similarly for the 
stratum near the envelope. 

Hence, then, the work done by the molecular forces for 
any imagined displacement is entirely superficial, and its 
two parts are proportional to the small increments of the 
area of the surface AB of the liquid and the surface of 
contact with the envelope. 

We shall now calculate hS and 812. 

In Fig. 86 the new surface, A'L'I'B'N', of the fluid 
(resulting from the imagined small disturbance of the fluid) 
can be considered as consisting of two parts : firstly, the 
portion bounded by the curve ciSr... which is formed 
by the feet of the normals to this new surface or to the old 
one (since they differ infinitely little in position) drawn at 
all the points A, I, I, B, ... of the contour ALIBN and 
secondly, the small strip included between the contour 
A'L'B'N' and the curve cibr so that 8 /S' is the area of 
this strip plus the excess of the first of these portions over 
the area of the old surface of the fluid. Also 8 12 is repre- 
sented in the figure by the sm-face BILBI'B'N'SB minus 
the surface ABB' A' SNA, each of these lying on the interior 
of the vessel. 

A simple geometrical investigation of the first part 
of 6 /S' is as follows: at any point P (Fig. 86) on the old 
surface of the fluid draw the two ’principal normal sections, 
PQ, P/ (Fig. 88) of the surface, and the normal, BC^ G^, to 
the surface at P; take the element of area, BQFJ, deter- 
mined by the elements PJ - ds^ and PQ = ds ^ ; this is an 
infinitesimal rectangle since ds^ and ds^^ are at right angles. 

Let (7i and (72 be the centres of curvature of the principal 
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sections, and IC, = ll„PO, = S„ the .^dii of eurrature of 
these sections. 


Produce the normals to the surface 
at the points PQFJ to meet the new 
surface of the fluid in FQ'F'F, and 
denote PP by 8%. Then we determine 
the small rectangular area F'Q'F'J' on 
the new surface, and the excess of this 
above PQFJ when integrated over the 
whole of the old surface is the first part of 
h 8 . The figure assumes that the co7icave 
side of the surface is turned towards the 
liquid. 



^«'= + J) PQ. 


Ji- F' 



Kg. 88. 


therefore if area PQFJ, and clS+bdS=z ai-ea FQ'F'J', 
we have ’ 



Hence the first part of 8 /S is 


..... (10) 

To find the second part of b 8 , i. e., the sum of all such 
elenaents as iPP'b, let cl w be the element of area IF B'B of 
the interior of the vessel, and let 9 be the angle between 
the tangent plane to the surface of the liquid at B 
and the tangent plane to the surface of the vessel at B, 
1. e., the angle between the plane il'B'b and the plane 
II' B'B’, then 

area il'B'h = cos 6 .dca. . , 

Y 


. . (ll) 
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Hence the second part of 8 ^ is 

f cos Q (la) 

taken all round tke curve of contact of tke fluid and tke 
vessel. 

Then, we have 

bS = b 9 idS + JcOB 6 d(a ; . . (13) 

and (9) becomes 

+ — k COB 6) dca, (14) 

since 8f2 is obviously the integral of all such elements as 

n'JB'E,i.e.,/d(a. 

Now observe, however, that (14) is the equation of 
Virtual Work irrespective of the condition that the volume 
of the fluid remains the same after dis]3lacement as before. 
The excess of the new volume over the old is obviously the 
sum of such prismatic elements of volume as that contained 
between the areas PQFJ and P'Q,'F'J' (Tig. 88) whose 
expression is bndS, added to the sum all round the curve 
ABLIBNA of such wedge elements as libBB'I'. The area 
of this wedge is 8«o . cos 0 d co, if bn^ denotes 2 i, the normal 
distance between the new and the old surface of the fluid at 
any contour point, I ; and hence the sum of the wedges 
will add nothing to the contour integral 

f {'iX—k—k cosd) da> 

in (14), since each element of this sum is an infinitesimal 
compared with dw. 
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Hence, the whole volnroe of fluid being constant, 
finds ■^o 

We know from the principles of the liagrangian method 
[Statics, vol. ii., chap, xv.) that the condition of unchanged 
volume combined with the principle of Virtual Work 
is expressed by mmltiplying the left-hand side of (15) by an 
arbitrary constant, h, and adding it to the left-hand side of 
(14). Hence, then, the complete equation is 

+ cos 6) dca =1 o. (16) 

We may finally simplify the term IfYdm, It means 
simply the variation of the potential of the external forces 
due to changed configuration of the liquid ; and this varia- 
tion is due merely to the two wedges BILRI'B'N'SB and 
ABL A SNA, being positive for one and negative for the 
other. The tj^pe of the variation is the variation for the 
element of mass contained in the small prism PB', Fig. 8 ( 5 , 
that is winds ] so that if V is the potential of the external 
forces (per unit mass) at any point P on the surface of the 
liquid, the work of these forces for any small change of 
configuration is ^ 

and therefore (16) finally becomes 

+ — cos 9 )dco = o. (18) 

The first integral is one extended over the surface of the 
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liquid, and the second is one relating only to its contour, 
i. e., its bounding curve ALIBSNA. 

Now, owing to the perfectly arbitrary displacement 
of every point on the surface, each element of the first 
integral must vanish, and hence at every point of the 
surface we have 



which is the equation of the surface. 

Every element, also, of the contour integral must vanish, 
and hence at all points of contact of the surface of the 
liquid with the vessel 

%'K. ' — k f \ 

cos 6 — — — 3 (ao) 

which shows that the liquid surface is inclined at the same 
angle to the surface of the vessel all rpimd. The angle 6 
is called the angle of contact of the liquid and the solid, 
which we shall definitely suppose to be the angle contained 
between the normal to the liquid surface drawn into the 
substance of the liquid and the normal to the solid drawn 
into the substance of the solid. 

1{ \>h, the angle of contact is imaginary, and equili- 
brium of the liquid in the vessel is impossible. 

If the convex side of the surface is turned towards 
the liquid, we shall have 
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and (19) is replaced by 



Iftbe density of the liquid is not constant (owing to the 
variable molecular pressure) in the layers near the surface, 
it will be the same at all points on a surface parallel to AB 
(Fig*. 83) at a distance <€ from AB\ and hence it is 
obvious that the virtual work of the molecular forces 
for any small displacement will still be proportional to the 
variation, hS, of area of the surface, but the value of 
the constant h, will not be the same as on the supposition 
of constant density. The equation of Virtual Work, will, 
then, be still of the form (9), and the results (19) and (20) 
will still hold. 

If above the surface AB there is another fluid, virtual 
work of its external and molecular forces will give terms of 
the same form as before, as will be shown in a subsequent 
article. 

If at each point of the free surface of a liquid there is an 
external pressure whose intensity at a typical point on the 
surface is pgs virtual work of this pressure must be 
brought into equation (9) or (16). This virtual work 
is obviously so that the equation (19) of the 

free surface becomes 

/J' /’ I I 

+ ;^) = o- • • • (32) 

From (20) we see that the angle of contact of a liquid 
TT k 

with a solid will be < - if A. > - , i. e., the surface of the 
% 2 

liquid will be convex towards the liquid at the place of 
contact. If the law of attraction between the liquid 
elements themselves is the same as that of attraction 
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between a liquid element and an element of the solid 
in contact with it, (f) and in (5) differ only by constant 
multipliers ; and we can state the last result thus : if the 
attraction of the solid on the fluid is greater than half the 
attraction of the fluid on itself, the surface of the fluid will 
at the curve of contact be convex towards the fluid ; and if 

^ TT 

6 will be > -, i. e., the surface of the fluid will be 

concave towards the fluid. We shall subsequently see that 
in the case in which a capillary tube dips into a liquid 
which is under the action of gravity, the liquid must rise 
in the tube in the first case, and fall in the second. These 
results were first enunciated by Clairaut. 

The experimental determination of the angle of contact 
of a liquid and a solid has been made by means of the 

measurement of a 
large drop, OCyD, 
Fig. 89, of the liquid 
placed on a hori- 
zontal plane, AB, 
made of the solid. 
If the drop is a very 
large one, it is virtually a plane surface at its highest 
point 0. Suppose the figure to represent a vertical section. 
Then at any point JP the two principal sections are the 
meridian curve FO and the section made by a plane per- 
pendicular to the plane of the paper through the normal to 
the curve at F. The curvature of this section may be 
neglected in the case of a large drop ; and if p is the radius 
of curvature of the meridian at P, we have from (13) of 
Art. 69 the intensity of molecular pressure at P equal to 
T 

-A + — , where P is a constant. At 0 the intensity of 
molecular pressure is P, and if the depth, Fm, of P below 
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the tangent Ox is y, the intensity of pressure at P is also 
K + wy, hy transmission from 0 . Hence 



If the arc OP = s and Q is the angle made by the tangent 

at P with Ox, - = ^, and sin 0 = — ; hence (2c?) becomes 
p ds' ds ^ 

wydy = T^xnQdQ, 

wy"^ . . . . (24) 

Let the angle of contact at Q be i, let Oy — a \ then 

= 2 P(i + cos i) (25) 

Let CD be the equatorial section of the drop ; then 
at C we have ^ and if the depth, b, of C below 
0 is measured, we have 

— 2 T. (26) 

This last gives T, which is called (see Art. 76) the surface 
tension of the liquid in contact with au’ ; and then (25) 

cosi = p-i, ...... (27) 


which determines the angle of contact. 

The above arrangement is suitable in the case of a drop 
of mercury. 

To find the angle of contact between water and any 
solid body, a somewhat similar method has been employed. 
Imagine Kg. 89 to be inverted, and suppose JB to be the 
horizontal surface of a mass of water (which then occupies 
the lower part of the figure}. Along this surface fix a plane 
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of the g-iven substance, and under this plane insert a large 
bubble of air, QCOD^ the lowest point of the bubble 
being 0 . 

Then, exactly as before, by measuring the thickness, Oy, 
of the bubble, and the depth of C below AB, we obtain the 
angle of contact at Q between the water surface and that 
of the solid (the water surface being bounded by air). 

a — Oy, and h = the vertical height of C above 0 , 
we have, as before 

I wl'^ = T, 

\wa^ = f'(i 4-cos 

i being the angle of contact GQ^A. 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to find a definite 
value of the angle of contact between a given liquid and a 
given solid, because any contamination or alteration of 
either surface during the experiment will affect the result. 
Thus, the angle of contact between water and glass is often 
said to be zero, while some experimenters quote it at 26°. 
Again, it is known that in the case of mercury and glass 
the angle varies with the time during which they are 
in contact : at the beginning of an experiment the angle 
was found to be 143'' some hours afterwards 129°. 

73. Analytical investigation of general case. The 
expression (13) of Art. 72- can be analytically deduced from 
the general theory of the displacements of points on any 
unclosed surface. Thus if, as in Statics, vol. ii.. Art. 291, 
we denote the components of displacement of any point 
(a, y, by u, V, w, and if at any point, P, Fig. 86, on the 

surface we put ^ =^, — = 3-, e = Vi + we know 

that the change, bdS, of the infinitesimal area dS at P is 
given by the equation 
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;cl% dv 
dy 

Also [Statics, Art. 383) 

dw 
dx 
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(I) 

(^) 

(3) 




dy' 


dw 


Now, by tlie method of integration by parts, we have 
the double integral equal to 


/ 


— {( I + —jpqudx + (1 + p^) vdx — qjq vdy 

yptody -^-qwdx) 

ffL di±£_^Mu,(4.i±£- Lm 

J J (. ^dx e dv e ' ^dv e dx t' 


^dx 


dy e 


^dy 


in which, of course, the single integral is one carried along 
the bounding curve, ALBN (Fig. 86) of the surface, while 
the double integral is one carried over the surface itself. 

Dealing with the double integral in (5) first, we easily 
find that the coefficient of u is 


[i^p^)t+{i+q^)r~Q,pqs 
■A ^3 J 


(^) 


, dp , dq dp 

where r = t — -f- s — ^ 
dx dy dy 
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But (Salmon’s Geometry of Three Dimensions, Chap. XI) 

I I 

the multiplier of — in (6) is Similarly the 


■'1 -^2 

coefficient of v in the double integral is 




that of w is ; so that the double integral in (5) is 

-^2 


• • • (7) 

But, n, V, to being the components of displacement of 

the point P, and the direction-cosines of the 

normal to the surface at P, the projection of the displace- 
ment of P along the normal, which we have called hn, 
is given by 

= {pu + qy — m) dS. 

Hence (7) is 

as before found. 

Dealing now with the single integral in (5), and carrying 
it continuously round the bounding curve, we see that the 
sign of every term in dx must be changed, as is fully 
explained in Statics, Art. 316 a. 

Of com’se this integral is one which we may consider as 
carried round the projection on the plane xy of the bounding 
curve. Hence the correct form of the single integral is 

— {{1 -\-f)udy+pqudx—{i+p^)vdx—pq^vdy 

■\-pwdy -^qwdx], (8) 
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in which u, v, w are components of displacement of the 
points on the surface, of the solid body where it is 

do' — I 

intersected by the surface of the liquid ; so that if — — 

6 

are the direction-cosines of the normal to Ch at any point, 7, 
wo have now w^p'u + q'v. 


Also, the projection of the element 7a) of area of the 

surface of the vessel at I on the plane of is ud^ — vdx, 

so that 1 f f 1 7 \ 

7 a) = d {tidy —V dsa). 

And since dx, dy, dz are proportional to the direction- 
cosines of the element IB of the bounding curve which is 
at right angles both to the normal to the liquid and 
to the normal to the solid, we have 7 j 7 a? + ^7y — 7^^ = o and 
y'dx + p^dy—dz = o, from which 

{p-lf)dxy{^-g;)dy = o. 


Hence the terms multiplying ~ in ( 8 ) are equivalent to 
{PP' + {udy — vdx), i. e., to e cos 0 dca ; so that ( 8 ) is 

simply /cosSiio, 

as was found in (la). Art. 7 a. 

(The alteration of signs in the terms of the single 
integral in ( 5 ) which is rendered necessary by the carrying 
of the integral by continuous motion in the same sense 
round the bounding curve ALBN, or its projection on the 
plane xy, is a circumstance which, perhaps, the student 
would be very likely to overlook.) 

74. Liquid under the action of Gravity. In the 
particular case in which gravity is the only external force 
acting on a liquid which has air or any other gas above its 
surface, if z is the height of any point on the surface above 
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a fixed fiorizontal plane, V — —z, and as w' is negligible 
compared witb the equation (19) of the surface of 
the liquid is 

]c \ I 

+ — f = Constant, . . . (i) 


from which it follows that if there are any points on the 
surface at which the concavity is turned towards the liquid, 

i. ^ ^ positive, those points must be at a lower 

level than the points at which the surface is plane ; 
and points where the surface is convex towards the liquid 
must be at a higher level than the plane portions. 

Thus, supposing that two cylindrical capillary tubes, 
FB, immersed vertically in a given liquid, and of such 
different materials that the 
surface of the liquid in one 
is concave, and in the other 
convex, towards the liquid, if 
L is plane from which z is 
measured and if J?, U' are the 
radii of curvature of the sur- 
faces of the liquid within the 
tubes at C and F, and C' 
the heights of these points 




F 





©=i=s-:E 














u 

I^g. 90. 

above B, we must have 


. k fr k 


where z is the height of the plane portion, AB, BF, OE, of 
the liquid above B. 

A simple experiment with water serves to illustrate the 
result that if in a continuous body of this liquid there 
is a part of the surface plane and another convex towards the 
liquid, this latter must be at a higher level than the former. 
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Let a large glass vessel be connected witb a capillary tube, 
9^j water be poured continuously into tbe 

large branch. A stage will be reached at which the water 
in t will j'ust reach the top of this tube, and then the 
surface of the water is acb. If the glass is quite clean, this 
surface will have its tangent planes 
vertical round the rim db ; and the 
level of the water in the large branch 
will be at (7, which is lower than ab. 

As water continues to be poured in, ^ 
the surface in t will become quite 
horizontal and represented by the 
right line ah., and the surface in the 
other branch will be AB, which is at 
the same level as ab. Continuing to 
pour in water, the surface at the top 
of t will become concave downwards, as represented by adb, 
and then the level in the other branch is at B, which is 
higher than d. 

A side-figure at T shows how the surface of the liquid 
can be adb. The horizontal edges at the top of t are of 
appreciable breadth, and when the water rises above the 
line ab, the surface of the glass is the horizontal rim of the 
tube t (and the angle of contact being o°) the surface of the 
water at the rim lies horizontally. 

76. Rise or fall of Liquids in Capillary Tubes. It is 
a well known fact that if a tube of very small diameter is 
plunged into a mass of liquid contained in a vessel, the 
level of the liquid in the vessel will not, in general, be the 
same as its level in the narrow tube. What is the cause of 
this ? To say that it is ‘ capillary attraction ’ is to use an 
expression which is at once inaccurate and vague. To say 
that it is molecular attraction is to use an expression which 
is true but vague. This was evidently in the mind of 
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Laplace when lie said (Supplement to Book X, p. 5) that 
the attraction of capillary tubes has no influence on the 
elevation or depression of the fluids which they contain, 
except in determining the inclination of the surface 
of the fluid to the surface of the tube along- the curve 
of intersection of the free surface with the tube, and 
thereby determining the curvature of the free surface. 
That the angle of contact does determine the curvature 
of the surface when this surface is inside a very narrow 
tube is obvious. 

Bor, suppose that the angle of contact for glass and 
a certain liquid is 45°, and that the liquid is contained in a 
vertical glass tube one-tenth of a millimetre in diameter ; 
then it is evident that the free surface of the liquid within 
the tube must be very much curved, because its tangent 
planes where it meets the tube must all be inclined at 45° 
to the vertical, while its tangent plane at its vertex must 
be horizontal; and in order that such a great amount 
of change in the direction of the tangent plane should 
be possible, the surface must be very much curved. 

Now, great curvatm’e of surface means great intensity of 
molecular pressure, if the surface is concave towards the 
liquid, and small intensity if the surface is convex towards 
the liquid (Art. 69). 

Hence, owing merely to the fact that within a very 
narrow tube, the free Surface of a liquid is curved — and not 
to any special action due to the narrowne%% of the tube — 
this liquid must rise or fall within the tube below the level 
of the plane portions in any vessel into which the narrow 
tube dips. 

Let IE, Big. 90, be a capillary tube dipping into a vessel 
containing a liquid such that the angle of contact (as 

defined in Art. 72) for the liquid and the tube is < -• 
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In tliis case the surface is concave upwards, and therefore 

h 

the intensity of molecular pressure at F is Z— where 

Jaj 


B is the radius of curvature of the liquid surface at the 
lowest point of the surface at F (where the two radii Zj , 
Zg are evidently equal), and the liquid must rise in the 
tube until the intensity of pressure due to the weight of the 
column FE added to this molecular intensity produces 
the intensity of pressure which exists along BE. If is 
the intensity of atmospheric pressure, and EF — z, the 
intensity of pressure inside the tube at the level E is 
k 

PQ-{-wz-]rK—^\ and the intensity of pressure along the 


plane surface BE is + Z ; hence 


- jL 

^ wB 


. . (1) 


determines the height to which the liquid rises in the 
tube. 

Let i be the angle of contact of the liquid with the tube 
and r = internal radius of tube ; then B = r sec i, very 
nearly; hence 

Z — 

wr 



and the weight of the liquid raised in the tube above E is 
irrhaoBi (3) 


Equation (2) shows that the heights to which the same 
liquid rises in capillary tubes of the same substance are 
inversely proportional to the diameters of the tubes. 


If the tube is such that the anffle of contact is > -, the 

free surface within the tube is concave towards the liquid, 
and therefore the intensity of molecular pressure is greater 
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than at the plane surface Hence the liquid must he 

depressed in the tube, as represented in and the amount 
of depression is calculated as above. 

76. Surface Tension of a Liquid. The amount of rise 
or fallof a liquid, under the action of gravity, in a capillary 
tube is usually calculated by means of the introduction 
of the notion of sw^faee tension. The free surface of the 
liquid is considered to be in a state of tension resembling 
that of a stretched surface of indiarubber— with, however, 
this important difference, that, whereas the tension of the 
indiarubber surface increases if the surface is further in- 
creased, the tension of the liquid surface remains absolutely 
constant whether the surface expands or contracts. 

Let ABCjD, Lig. 9a, represent a part of the bounding 
surface of a liquid ; let any line QBB be traced on it ; and 

along this line draw small 
lengths dir into the 

liquid and normal to the 
surface. Consider now the 
action exerted over the area 
B,rp(iQ,P by the liquid at 
the right side on that at 

the left. 

One part of this action will consist of molecular attraction, 
towards the right ; and if the depth of the line qpr below 
QPIt is nearly equal to e (Art. 68) or greater than e, 
another part of the action will consist of pressure, towards 
the left, in the lower parts of the area QqrB. If qpr 
instead of being at an infinitely small depth is at any finite 
depth, the molecular attraction exerted across any of the 
lower portions of the area QqrB is exactly balanced by the 
molecular pressure on such portions. But if qpr is at 
a depth very much less than e, the molecular pressure 
(towards the left) on any part of the area (^qrU is negligible, 



Fig. 92. 
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and we may consider the portion of liquid at the right of 
the line as simply exerting a pull or tension on the 
portion at the left. Observe that on the line itself 

the intensity of molecular pressure is zero, and that if ^73/- 
is at a distance infinitely less than e from QPR, although 
the intensity of pressure on any portion of the area QqrR 
is infinitely small, the force of molecular attraction exerted 
across this area may be large. The value of the pressure 

depends on the force by a cliferential relation 

cln 

(see (a) of Art. 68), where F is the intensity of molecular 
force in the direction of the normal to the surface of the 
liquid at any point, R 5 and we know that at where 
F is greatest, is zero. 

Hence at points of the imagined surface QqrR of separa- 
tion which are infinitely near to the surface we are to 
imagine the stress to be merely tension ; at points whose 
distances from the surface become comparable with e we 
are to imagine this molecular pull, or attraction, as accom- 
panied by a contrary pressure ; and at points which are 
at and beyond the distance e from the surface, the molecular 
pull is balanced by the molecular pressure. 

Hence, however far the imagined surface Q^qrR extends 
into the liquid, the whole stress exerted on the liquid 
at the left by that at the right is confined to an action 
which terminates at a curve, qpr, at the depth e, this 
action being a mixed one consisting of molecular attraction 
and an opposing molecular pressure which latter grows 
in intensity from zero at the surface to a maximum value 
at the depth e. 

At any ypoint R on the surface the amount of this stress 
(which is, on the whole, a tension) per unit length of the 
curve RQ is called the surface tension exerted across the curve 
PQ by the liquid at the right on that at the left of PQ. 

z 
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It is obvious tbat tbo amount of tho stress per unit 
length is the same across all curves drawn at P on the 
surface, and is normal to these curves. This is another 
point of difFerence between the surface tension of a liquid 
and the stress of an elastic membrane ih general ; for, 
in the latter the stress exerted across any curve PQ at P is 
not, in general, normal to PQ, nor is it of constant magni- 
tude for all curves drawn in the membrane at P. 

Now, although it is obvious that, if we grant the 
existence of molecular forces, we must admit the existence 
of this mixed surface stress (i. e., within a layer of thickness 
€ at the surface) no such stress has explicitly presented 
itself in our investigation, by means of Virtual Work, 
of the conditions of equilibrium of the liquid. This fact, 
however, involves no difRculty or contradiction ; for, in 
taking the molecular actions exerted between all possible 
pairs of elements of mass, we are sure of having omitted no 
forces that act ; but in this way surface tension (which is 
obviously a resultant, and not a simple, action) could not 
have specially presented itself. 

Knowing now of the existence of this stress, we can see 
why the terms in the expression for the Virtual Work 
of the molecular forces, (9), Art. 7 a, consist of constants 
multiplied by the changes of the areas S+Sl, and 

For, if a smTace of area A is subject to a tension T which 
is the same at all points and of constant intensity in 
all directions round a point, the work done by the stress in 
an increase 8 ^ of the area is 

-T.hA. 

A liquid contained in a vessel, or resting as a drop 
on a table, is sometimes spoken of as having a ‘skin’ 
within which the liquid proper is contained. 

A drop of water hanging from the end of a tube and 
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ready to fall is spoken of as being* contained in an ' elastic 
bag*. Of course, if the surface of the liquid is oxidised, 
contaminated by foreign particles of any kind, or in any 
way rendered different from the liquid below the surface, 
we may, if we please, say that the pure liquid is contained 
within a surface which is not pure liquid ; but even such a 
contaminated surface is radically different from an elastic 
bag, for the magnitude of the tension in a stretched bag 
increases with the stretch of the bag, whereas the tension 
of the bounding layer of the liquid does not. In no case — 
either that of a perfectly pure liquid or that of a liquid 
with an oxidised or contaminated surface — is there any 
skin 01 bag. In the case of a hquid with a pure sur.fece 
there is no material thing at the surface which there is not 
everywhere else in the liquid ; and we must not imagine 
that, because we see a drop of water hanging, a globule of 
mercury lying on a table, or a column of water with a con- 
cave surface standing in a capillary tube above the level of 
the water outside, such conditions require bags for enclosing 
the liquids or skins by means of which to catch hold of 
them. We can assure ourselves that molecular forces, 
with special circumstances near the surface (owing to 
incomplete surrounding of molecules, &c.) will amply 
account for all such forms of equilibrium. 

The height to which a liquid rises in a capillary tube 
may be calculated by the introduction of surface tension. 

For, in Fig. 93, let the tube ABF A' have any form (not 
necessarily cylindrical) ; let I be the length of the cui’ve of 
contact of the liquid surface at BB' with the surface of the 
tube, let T be the surface tension of the liquid, and i 
the angle of contact with the tube. Then consider the 
equilibrium of the column in the tube above the level, OCx, 
of the plane portion outside. 

We may suppose the layer of particles round the tube at 
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JB 'wh.icli are in actual contact with, the tube as exerting* 
the tension T per unit leng-th of the curve I on the particles 
just outside them ; hence these supply an upward vertical 
force TIgo& i on the column BOO'B'. If o- is the area of 
the cross-section of the tube, and z — height of B above 
0, the weight of the liquid iswo-z. There is the downward 
atmospheric pressure, at B, and an upward pressure at 
O consisting of ^ and of a molecular part, Eo, and there 
is finally a downward molecular attraction exerted on those 
particles in the tube which stand on the area cr at 00 and 
are contained within the distance e from cr. 



E 

V 


A 


a' 




0 


c' 

( hmo 


o'"" 


Fig. 93. 


Now this downward attraction is precisely, equal to lOcr 
(Art. 69), so that this force balances the upward • pressure 
Ka, and we have for the equilibrium of the contained 
column ijji ^ (7 


If the tube is cylindrical, 


I ~ a 7r r, cr 


... r-r 


and we have 


as in ( 3 ), Art, 75- 


3 1 ' cos i 


wr 
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h . 

It is obvious that - in the general equation (9), Art. 72, 
2 

is the surface tension. 

By taking any element of area of the curved surface 
F VB', the principal radii of curvature of this element being 
Aj and and considering the equilibrium of the vertical 
cylinder described round the contour of this element, we 
at once deduce (i) of Art. 74 ; for, if clS is the area of 
the element, the component, along its normal, of the surface 

tension all round dS is T (~ -}- dS, and the vertical 

Bi B>2' 

component of this is T if ^o- is the horizontal 

projection of dSi also the weight of the column is ^vzda - ; 
therefore , _ 

Let the capillary tube be replaced by two very close 
parallel vertical plates, AB^ A'B'. 

Then, considering the equilibrium of the column BOO'B' 
of unit thickness perpendicular to the plane of the figure, 
we have ■iTmH=wzd, 

where d is the distance 00 ' between the plates ; hence 

2 y cose 
^ ” wd ' 


which shows that the liquid rises twice as high in a 
cylindrical tube as between two parallel plates whose 
distance is equal to the diameter of the tube. 

The existence of sui'faee tension in a liquid may be shown 
experimentally in many ways, of which we select two. 
Take a rectangle formed of brass strips or wires, AB, BG, 
CB, and BF (Fig. 94) of which the first three form one 
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rigid piece, while the last, is capable of sliding up and 
down on the bars AB and DC. The space, abed, enclosed 

by the bars being vacant, dip 
the sj^stem into a solution of 
soap in water, thus forming 
a film (represented by the 
shading) in this space. This 
film attaches itself to all the 
bars ; and if the moveable bar 
BE is not restrained by the 
hand, it will be drawn along 
the others by the film until it 
reaches BG. If the system is held in a vertical plane, 
being below BC,i\xe former will be raised, in opposition 
to gravity, if it is not too heavy. 

As a second example, take a circular brass wire. A, 
95j dip it into the soap solution, thus covering its area 


A 


D 


Fig. 94. 


on withdrawal 
with a thin film 
(represented by 
theshading); then 
form a loop of a 
piece of thread 
and place it gently 
on the surface of 
the film. This 
95- loop is represented 

by ab. Now per- 
forate the film inside the loop by a pin, and we shall 
see the loop of thread instantly drawn out into a circle, 
c, by the contracting film. By the formation of this 
circle the area of the remaining film is the least that it can 
be — a result which is necessary because, the virtual work 
of the tension being TbA, the static energy of the film 
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is proportional to its area, and every material system which 
is subject to given conditions assumes as a configuration of 
stable equilibrium one in which the static energy of its 
forces is least. 

The following table, taken from Everett’s Units a7i(l 
Fliysical Constants^ gives the values of a few surface tensions 
in dynes per linear centimetre at the temperature ao° C : 



Tension of surface separating 
the liquid from 

Air 

Water 

Mercury 

Water 

81 

0 

418 

Mercury 

540 

418 

0 

Bisulphide of Carbon 

32-1 

41-75 

37-6 

Alcohol 

25-5 


399 

Olive Oil 

36-9 

20-56 

335 

Petroleum 

31-7 

27*8 

284 


from which it is seen how large the surface tension is for 
mercury as compared with other hquids. 

77. Two Liquids and a Solid. To illustrate further 
the application of the principle of Virtual Work, take the 
case in which two liquids, w, w' (Eig. 96), are in contact 
with each other over a surface A and with a solid body. 
The liquid to is contained within the space represented by 
ABBC, and the second within CJDB'A'. Let S be the 
area of the free surface of the first, and the area of 
the solid in contact with this liquid ; and S' and be the 
corresponding things for the second liquid. 

Then, exactly as in Art. the Virtual Work of all 
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the forces acting will reduce to the sum of terms relating 
to the hounding surfaces alone ; and since the whole 
hounding surface of the liquid w is S + A + Q,, the virtual 
work of its own molecular forces will give the term 


-b{S+A + a); 


and we see that the equation of virtual work is 


5 J' Ydm + bj V'clmf ■ 


^^b{8yA + a)~-h{Sl + A + a') 


+ lbA + [jLbSl + l/btl'= o, (i) 

where the term lb A relates to the molecular forces exerted 

at the surface A between par- 
ticles of w and particles of w ' ; 
and ixb£L relates to the forces 
between the particles of the 
liquid w and the solid. 

Now, denoting hy bn, bn' 
elements of normals at points 
'on S, S' drawn outwards from 
the liquids ; bi/ an element of 
normal of A drawn outwards from 
the liquid w ; doo an element of 
12 at the intersection of S and 12 
(as in Art. 72), d\jr an element 
of 12 at the intersection of 12 and A ; dca' an element of Of 
at the intersection of 12' and S', and hj 6, y, 6' ■ the 
angles of contact with the solid at S, A, S', we have, 
exactly as shown in Art. 72, 

^12 z=. J' d (a y J' d^, 

S12'= J' dm ~ f d'^. 
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hS:=J(~ + i-) bndS+ /cos^fZo), 

biS'= !'(—+ bn'dS'+ /cos 6' cW, 
*-'12 

8A= f (— + — ) bvdA+ /cos 

J ^Pl P2‘' 

bfV dm z=. f YhndS-^ f VhvdK, 

h f rdm'r:= / rhii'dF-f V'bvdA, 

where p-^, p^ are the principal radii of curvature at anj 
point on A. 

To the left-hand side of (i) must be added the terms 
h f bn dS + Ji' f 8 dd^' -yh" Pbvd A, 

which are rendered necessary by the constancy of the 
volumes of the liquids in the supposed displacement of the 
system. 

As before, the coefficients of hn, bv, bn' must each be 
zero, as also the coefficients of the terms relating- to dm, 
dm', and Hence, for example, we have the equation 



at all points of 8, and similar equations at all points of 8' 
and A ; and at all points of meeting of 8 and H 

l^ r 

- (H-COS0} — /x = o, 

2 - 

which proves the constancy of the angle of contact at such 
points ; a similar result holding for 8' and while the 
terms relating to df give 

— — 3^) cosy = 2 , — — — 
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which proves the constancy of the angle of contact between 
the solid and the common surface of the liquids. 

78. Drop of Liquid on another Liquid. Let Fig. 97 
represent a drop of one liquid resting on the surface 
of another, the area of contact being A, the free surface of 
the drop being E and that of the supporting liquid 8 , 

If the sides of the vessel in which this liquid is contained 
are very distant from the drop, in considering a small 
deformation of the system and applying the equation (i), 
Art. 773 of Virtual Work, we may neglect terms relating to 
Si ; so that the equation is 

8 / Vdm + 8 / 8 (5+ A) - - 6 { 8 ' yjs)yll A 

=0. (I) 


s' 



This equation will, as has already been seen, give equa- 
tions satisfied at all points of 8 , 8 ', A, as well as equations 
relating to their common bounding curve. Considering 
merely the latter for the present, we may take 

S(/S' + A) 6(d" + A) + ^8A = o, . . (2) 

3 3 

in which the variations of the surfaces are only those 
portions at their common boundary curve ; or 
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= . . (3) 

or again 

Th 8 ^T’hFyT"hh^o, .... ( 4 ) 

where T, 1", T' are the surface tensions in the surfaces 

8 , S', A. 

Now when any surface S having for bounding edge 
a curve C receives a very small deformation whereby it 
becomes a surface 2' having for bounding edge a cmwe C', 
the Calculus of Variations leads (see Arts. 7a and 73) to the 
result that the variation 2' — S is obtained by drawing 
normals to 2 all round the contour C, these normals being 
terminated by 2' and enclosing a surface on 2', and then 
adding to — 2 a linear integral taken all along the curve 
C, the elements of this linear integral involving the dis- 
placements of points on C to their new positions on Cf. 
The term 12 — 2 is 



while the term given by the line-integral along C is (8) 
of Art. 73- 

Now take the case in which the figure of the drop 
and that of its submerged part are surfaces of revolution 
round the axis of z, and suppose Tig. 97 to represent the 
section of it made by the plane xz. Also let the displace- 
ment of the point P be confined to the plane xz, and let its 
components be u, w. Hence in (8) of Art. 73 we are 
to put q = o, V — o, and the terms of the linear integral 
which relate to the displacement of P are 

^{u+pw)d^. 
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where dy relates to P and a point on tlie curve (a circle) 
which is the common hounding* edge of the surfaces /S', /S', A, 
this circle being represented in projection on the plane 
of the figure bj the right line OE. We may, then, 
omit dy ; and the terms in ( 4 ) given by the three surface 
tensions are 


.T r T'\ /rp T'f r'p'\ 
(-+-, + ‘-77)« +(-V + 

^ P P P ^ \ P P P ' 


Now u and w ai’e quite arbitrary and independent, 
and the coefficient of every independent displacement 
for each point involved in the line-integral must be zero. 
Hence 


TEE' 

— + T H 7; — Oj 

e e € 




T'Y 


= o. 


But if the tangent line to 8 in the plane of the figure 
makes the angle 6 with the axis of x, we have 

I . P 

= sin 0 and - = cos 6 ; 

€ € 


similarly for the tangent lines to /S' and A ; so that these 
become 0 + r sin 6' +2'" sin o, 


Pcos 0 + E cos 0 ' + E' cos 0 "= o, 

which plainly assert that three forces, P, P', P", supposed 
acting along the tangents in the senses represented have no 
resultant ; in other words, if a plane triangle is formed 
by three lines proportional to the surface tensions, the 
directions of the distinct surfaces of the two liquids and 
that of their common sm*face of contact are parallel to the 
sides of this triangle. 
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Hence equilibrium of the drop is impossible unless each 
surface tension is less than the sum of the other two. 

79 . Liquid under no external forces. When a mass 
of liquid is in equilibrium under its own molecular forces 
only, its surface can assume several forms. In this case (19) 
of Art. 7 a gives as the equation of the surface 


I I 


— > 
a 


(I) 


where <35 is a constant length 

We shall confine our attention to surfaces which are 
of revolution, and we shall suppose the axis of revolution to 
be taken as axis of x. 

Now if at any point, P, of the revolving curve (Kg. 98) 
or meridian,' PPP, 
which by revolu- 
tion round the axis 
AB generates the 
surface, p is the 
radius of curvature 
and « is the length, 

Pn, of the normal 
terminated by the 

axis of revolution, the principal radii of curvature of the 
surface generated are p and u, so that (i) becomes 



r i\ 1 



jai Ji 

V 

iB- — — 


Pig. 98. 


I I _ t 
p n~ a' 


(a) 


Now let the tangent at P make the angle 0 with the 
axis of X, and let ds be an element of arc measured 

along the curve from P towards P ; tken p and 


y sec 0 ; hence ( 3 ) becomes 
d 9 cos 6 
~ ds y 


dd’ 


( 3 ) 
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do . „d6 

or, since = sin 0 

ds dy' 


id, . 1 

— • — (?/ cos 0) = — 

y dy ' a, 


wliere h is a constant. 


ycosO = '^^ + h, 


( 4 ) 

(J) 


"We may observe that if the constant — is zero, (j) gives 

as tbe property of the surface of the fluid that at every 
point the two principal radii are equal and opposite ; 
the two principal sections have their concavities turned 
in opposite directions. If the surface is one of revolution, 
this property at once identifies it with the surface generated 
by the revolution of a catenary round its directrix, and the 
surface is called a catenoid. 

Before proceeding to integrate (5), we can show that 
all the curves satisfying it are generated by causing conic 
sections to roll, without sliding, along the axis AB : the 
curves satisfying (5) are the loci traced out by the foci of 
these rolling conics. For, if Bn = 71, (5) gives 


f (!__!) = ]i, . 


{ 6 } 


Now if ^ is the perpendicular from the focus of an ellipse 
on the tangent at any point, and r the distance of this 
point from the focus, we have 


y (---) = 

\r 


yi 

'2,a 


• ■ (7) 


a and h being the semiaxes. Comparing (7) with ( 5 ), we 
see that B in Fig. 98 is the focus of an ellipse touching AB 
at 71 , the semiaxes being a and %ali, and this ellipse 
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is therefore invariable whatever be the j)osition of P on the 
meridian. The locus of P when the rolling conic is an 
ellipse is called the unduloid, and is the locus PBB actually 
represented in the figure. 

If the rolling conic is a parabola, the locus of the focus 
is a catenary, which gives by revolution the catenoid. 


If the rolling conic is a hyperbola, the locus is a curve 
having a series of loops, and the surface which it generates 
is called a nodoid. 

Since tan 6 = — } we have from (5) 


f + iah 

dx = ^ ; .dy. . . . 

a/ 4 d^y^ — ( y^ + da/iY 

. (8) 

jp + a ah 

“ a/ — y‘‘ + 4(2 (a — A}y^— 

• (9) 

y 2 ± 3 a /3 

— + . dy^ . . . . 

• (10) 

by putting a^ + ^2 = 4(2^ — 4(zi, and a^/8^ = ; 

so that 


a and /3 are the greatest and least values of the ordinate. 

Equation (lo) is best integrated by expressing y, and 
therefore x, in terms of a variable angle (j) ; thus, let 

= a® cos^ <P + sin^ (j), . . . . *(11) 

y = a a/i— /^^ sin^q!) (la) 

where P = - n-— . This gives, if A ^ i—F sin^</), 

dx-^a^ ± d^ ( 13 ) 

When 0 = o, y = a, and when = ^ , y =/3 ; so that if 
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D and JE are the points of maximum and minimum ordinate, 
all points between them on the curve are given by values of 

<6 between o and — • 

a 

In the common notation of elliptic integrals 

- 04 ) 

therefore we have the abscissa and ordinate of every point 
on the curve expressed in terms of the variable (j) by 
the equations , ^ 


y = a A (ij,). 


■ {> 6 ) 


In the unduloid the tangent can never be parallel to the 
clcG 

axis of y, can never be zero, so that in (lo) the sign 

+ in the numerator belongs to this curve, and therefore in 
(15) the signs + belong, respectively, to the unduloid and 
the nodoid. 


In the unduloid = o when tan </> = (^'f , or y = \/ a/3, 

and this gives the point of inflexion on the curve. 

If s is the length of the arc between JD and any point P, 
we have 5 = (a 4- j6) c/>. 

When a — /3, the surface generated becomes a cylinder. 

When a is very slightly greater than the generating 
curve becomes, approximately, a curve of sines. 

The case of a liquid unacted upon by any external forces 
was realised by M. Plateau by inserting a drop of olive oil 
in a mixture of water and alcohol arranged so as to have 
the same specific gravity as the oil. By seizing this drop 
between two wires in the shapes of any closed curves, or by 
allowing it to form round a solid of any shape held in 
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■fcl'ie waiiGr-alcoliol mixturGj wg caii obtain a larg’O miniTjGr of 
liquid surfaces each, satisfying* the common equation (i) of 
such surfaces. 

We shall subsequently see that the same surfaces can be 
produced by means of soap-bubbles instead of larg*e masses 
of liquids. 

F full account of all such experiments will be found in. 
Plateau s celebrated work, Statiqiie JEwMcimetitale et TJteorigiie 
(les Liquides soufnis aux seules Forces Moleculaires, 

80 . Xdquid. und.01’ action of Cxravity, Taking* now 
the case in which the only external force is g*ravity, 
the equation of its surface is of the form 
1 ^ I _ z~h 

(^) 

where 1i and a are constant lengths, and is the height of 

any point on the surface above a fixed horizontal plane • 
T . Jr 5 

also ad- — —■) where T is the surface tension . 
w 

We shall begin by investigating the form of the surface 
of a liquid in contact with a broad vertical plane, or wall. 

Let this plane be supposed normal to the plane of the 
paper, and let Pig. 93 represent the section of the plane and 
the liquid surface made by the plane of the paper (supposed 
also vertical), this section being far removed from the edges 
of the immersed vertical plane BAO. Of the two principal 
radii of curvature of the liquid surface at any point F one 
will be infinite, since one principal section at P is the right 
line through P perpendicular to the plane of the paper, and 
the other will be p, the radius of cm-vature of the curve 
ABC. 

Taking the axis of x horizontal and the axis of y vertical, 
we replace 2' in (i) by y, and the equation becomes 

I y—h 
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which shows that the curve AEG belongs to the class of 
elastic curves^ i. e., those formed by a thin elastic rod which 
when free from strain was straight, but under the action 
of terminal pressures is bent. (See Statics, vol. ii., Art. 
306.) 

Since at a considerable distance from the wall the surface 
is plane and p = 00, we see that if we measure y from the 
level the plane portion, the equation is 

py = «" (3) 


Let Oco be the plane level, which is now taken as 
asis of 33. 

dv 

Putting p — which in the figure is — the tangent of 

CvtXj 

the inclination of the tangent at E to the axis of x, we have 


I 

P 




dp 

dy 


(i+/)= 


and a first integral of (3) gives 


where C is a constant. Since p = o when y = o, G — ~ 2 , 
and then we have 


Putting 
we have 

Now if the 


-~=^=.dy ^±dx ( 5 ) 

yVdf.a^~y^ 

y — %a sin (p, (6) 

(-7^ ~2s,m<p) dcp — +— • ... ( 7 ) 

^sinc/) ^ - a 

angle of contact is acute (as represented 
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in the figure), ^ can never vanish, and ^ is continuously 

negative. Hence y is always < a a, and the negative 
sign in ( 5 ) is the one to he used. In this case the integral 
“^(7) is ^ . 

— - = acos(p + logg tan ^ ( 8 ) 


This shows that the plane surface of the liquid is in 
reality asymptotic to the curve APC, because when 4> = o, 


If the angle of contact is zero, we have ~ = 00 at 

ax ’ 

y — a^f a — OA. 

dtV 

If i is the angle of contact, ^ = — cot i at Ay and we 
haye from (4) qA = a (9) 

IFt 

— (lo) 


which determines the height to which the liquid rises 
against the plate ; and, if i is known, by measuring this 
height the surface tension T can be found. 

The equation ( 3 ) can be immediately deduced by elemen- 
tary principles from the notion of surface tension. For, 
let Q be a point on the curve indefinitely near P ; draw 
the ordinates Pwj, Qn, and consider the equilibrium of 
the prism of liquid PmnQ of unit breadth perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper. We may consider this j)nsm as 
kept in equilibrium by the surface tensions, each equal 
to T, at P and Q, and its weight, the atmospheric pressure 
cancelling at the top and bottom. Now the vertical upward 
component of I' at P is Psin 6, and the vertical component 

at Q is Psin 0 + (fe . ^ (Psin 6 ) ; hence 


A a 2 
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Tds (sin d) = wyclx, 


— ^cos Q—=.wy 


ds 


cl6 _ 
ds ~ 

P ~ 

doo 


dx 

ds 


wy, 

This equation is the 


since p = — j and cos 0 = , 
do ds 

T 

same as since — = a^. 

The integration of ( 3 ) may he effected in another way 
which gives the intrinsic equation of the curve. It can he 
written 


ds cd" 


(11) 


d^O _i dy _ I 
ds^ ds od 


sin 0 . 


(t2) 


(13) 


Now — - = ^ = o when 0 — o, therefore and 

P ds d 


we have 


do z . 6 

- 7 - = sin - 5 

ds a z 


(14) 




'- + C, 
a 


where C is a constant. Now at A we have 0 — i. 

% ^ 

therefore 

tanj = e “tan(^-^) . . . ( 15 ) 

is the intrinsic equation of the curve. 
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Pass now to the case in whieli two large parallel vertical 
plates, B' O' (Fig. 93), are immersed, very close together 

in a liquid. Let B VB' be the curve in which the liquid 
surface between them is intersected by the plane of the 
figure, T being the lowest point, or vertex, of the curve. 

One of the principal radii of curvature at every point, p, 
of this surface is still 00, and the other is p, the radius 
of curvature of the curve B7B' at the point. Hence, 
measuring the height of p above the plane surface Ox, 
we have still. _ ^2 , 


and if 6 is the inclination of the tangent at p to the 
horizon and 8 = 


therefore 


(Is 


sin d = ; 

(Is 


d^d __ sin d 


(Is 


s/q, 


V ( 7—008 6, 


. (16) 


where (7 is a constant. Hence 


yz=ia'7'X a/(7— COS 0 ; . . . . ( 17 ) 

and if Iv is the height of V above 00' , 

Ji z=z V G—i (18) 

An approximate value of h has been already found 
(p. 341). If the abscissa of p with reference to V as origin 

is a?, we have ^ = cos 6 ; therefore 
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Substituting for G in terms of k from (18), we have 

• ■ • (20) 


( . • 2 


dx = -. 


COB 6 do 


( — s + sim-) 

o.J 


(21) 


The value of x can be expressed in terms of the ordinary 
elliptic integrals by putting 6 = Tr — 2^. If then we put 


F: 


— 2—705 so that is < I, we have 
4a‘^ + /d ’ 


dx 


2 a {^]d ~2 d(j) 
~k 




where, as usual, A ((/>) — Vi -h^ sin^ ty. The limits of Q 


• 'XT 

being o and - — where i is the angle of contact, those of 

17 IT Z 

(p are — and — + - ’ The figure supposes the angle of 


contact to be acute, as when water rises between two glass 
plates ; if it is obtuse, as when mercury is depressed 
between two glass plates, the discussion proceeds in the 
same manner. 

Two plates close together in a liquid move towards each 
other, as if by attraction, whether the liquid rises or is 
depressed between them — as was first explained by Laplace. 
In all such cases of approach between bodies floating on 
a liquid the result is due to an excess of pressure on their 
backs, or remote faces, over the pressure on their adjacent 
faces. Thus, on the plate 0 £ above E the intensity 
of pressure is the same on both sides, being that of the 
atmosphere ; also below 0 the intensities are the same, and 
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again at both sides of OA ; but between A and B the 
intensity of pressure on the left side is that of the atmo- 
sphere while on the right it is less. For if on the surface 
AB between A and B we take any point B, at a height 0 
above 0®, the intensity of pressure exerted by the liquid on 
the plane is p^—wz, where — atmospheric intensity, 
since it has been shown in Art. 70 that the intrinsic 
pressure K disappears. Hence the total pressure on the 
plane AB from left to right is less than that from right to 
left ; and similarly hxA'B ' ; therefore the planes approach. 
The same result follows if (as in Fig. 90) the liquid is 
depressed between both planes. 

But if the liquid rises in contact with one plane and 
is depressed in contact with the other, the two plates 
are urged away from each other. 

Suppose the liquid to rise in contact with the plate AB 
(Fig. 99) and to fall in contact with the plate A!B ' ; then 
the level of the liquid 
at the left of the first 
must be higher than 
that at the right ; and 
the depression of the 
liquid at the right of 
the second plate is 
greater than at the left. 

Evidently, then, the 
portion AB of the first 
plate experiences an ex- 99 - 

cess of pressure towards 

the left, while, the pressure at the left of B'A' being 
greater than that of the atmosphere, the second plate 
experiences an excess of pressure towards the right. Thus 
the plates move away from each other. 

This can be shown experimentally by placing on the 
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surface of water two small pieces of cork, one of which 
is clean and the other greased. 

Next, taking the case in which a liquid rises inside 
a narrow vertical cylindrical tube, the free ■ surface of 
the liquid inside the tube will he one of revolution 5 
and if y is measiu-ed from the line Ox, which is the 
level of the plane surface, the equation of the surface 
of the liquid is 

I T _ 

n (^3) 


where p is the radius of curvature of the meridian at any 
point, and n the length of the normal between this point 
and the axis of the tube. 

If the horizontal line through the lowest point, V, 
of the meridian (Eig. 93) is taken as axis of x, the equation 
becomes 

I I . 

P n d^ (^ 4 ) 

j • j? j d - sin 6 „ 1 I 

and if we put j- and — for - and - , this becomes 

X p % ’ 


1 d 

X dx 


(x sin 6) 


^52 ' 


(25) 


This equation cannot be integrated accurately ; but 
an approximate solution can be obtained by the following 
method, which is, in principle, the same as that employed 
by Laplace (Supplement to Book X of the Mecanique 
Celeste). 


Take a circle having its centre on the vertical through Y 
and having a radius c ; and let us determine this circle 
in such a way that its ordinate (for any abscissa) differs 
very little from the ordinate of the point, y, on the curve 
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of tlie liquid wliicli has the same abscissa. The ordinate of 
the circle is given by the equation 

y — h— \/c^— 


so that for any point on the curve we have 


ij = l—Vc^-0B^y C • • 

where f is a very small quantity. This gives 


dy 


+ 




dx .dc^ — x^ 

. . x{c'^—x^)^dC 

« sin d = — I ^ r — - > 

G dx 


(If c 

neglecting the square of ^ • Hence (25) becomes 
d ^x"^ ^ X {c'^—x‘^)i _ lix 4- xy 


dx Ic 


c‘^ dx] 


(26) 

(27) 

(28) 




.X, (29) 


by neglecting C value of y. Integrating between 

X = o and x = x, 

x{c^-x^)^ dC + 

c dx~ ad^ 3 «" 3 ®'* 

H C i'\ Cx 

dx~~ ^ 2 «^ [P—uFf 

+ _f!__ 1 (31) 

3a^a? 3flt2 x{P—x^Y 
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. > rkyl) 


£ c 




+ ^ (c + v'c" -»") + c?, (32) 

where C is a constant to he determined. 

Now this equation would make ^ = 00 when ic = c, 
which would, of course, he absurd. Hence we must have 


h+h I c 

• (33) 

%d^ '^cd ^ 

Again, y — 0 when a? = 0, ^ = 0 at ^ 

(32) becomes 

and 

C=e -6 + — -W . . 

3«'^ %c ’ 

• (34) 

so that from (36) 


3a^ ® ac 

• (35) 


which is the approximate equation of the curve when c is 
known. Now we know that at the points B\ of contact 

• d’V 

with the tube ^ = cot i, and therefore if r is the radius of 
the tube, 


cot i = 



c3 y 




• (36) 


which determines c ; and ^ is then known from (33). 

As a first approximation, (36) gives c = r sec i from 
which, more accurately, 


6> = r sec ? I 




sin^ i{i~ sin i) 


3« 


cos* z 


}• • • (37) 
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Finally, take the case in which liquid is contained 
between two vertical plates which make with each other 
a very small angle. Let the plates be Ay Ox, A'yOx' 
(Fig. too), intersecting in the vertical line Oy, and making 
with each other the very small angle e, or x Ox'. Let the 
curves in which the liquid surface intersects the plates 
be yFQx, yP'Q'x'. It is required to find the nature of 
these curves. 

Take any two indefinitely near points, F, Q, on one 
curve ; let the corresponding points on the other be F', Q', 
the lines FF', Q Q' being normal to 
the plates and in the liquid surface ; 
draw the ordinates Pm, Qn, &c., and 
consider the separate equilibrium of 
the small prism FQ'm. 

If Fm = y, Om = x, the weight 
of this prism is ewxydx, where 
mn = clx, and it is balanced by 
surface tension round the contour 
FQq'F'. Let T be the sm-face 
tension, and 6 the inclination of 
the tangent to the curve PQ at P to Ox. 

Then the amount of tension on FF' is T . €X, and its 
vertical component is ePicsin^; therefore the vertical 
component of the tension on Q Q' is 

^ ^ r„d(x sin 9) ^ 

cTxsinO + iT 1 dx. 

ax 

Also the tension on PQ acts in the tangent plane to 
the liquid surface and at right angles to the line PQ. Now 
if i is the angle of contact (i. e., the angle between this 
tangent plane and the plate yOx\ we easily find that 
the direction-cosines of the tangent plane are proportional 
to sin 9, cos 6, cot i, while those of the line P Q are cos 9, 
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— sin 0, o. Hence the direction-cosines of the line of action 
of the tension on PQ are sin 0 cos % cos 0 cos % sin i ; and 
if PQ = cls^ the vertical component of the tension is 
Tds . cos 0 cos«j or Pcos i while the tension on P'Q' 
gives the same amount. Hence for the equilibrium of 
the prism we have 

r.m • ^ (a? sin 0) , , , 

aPcos « = ewajy + eP— 

which shows that the second term on the right-hand side 
is of the order d. 

Neglecting it in comparison with the first, we have for 
the ajDproximate equation of the curve 

% T cos i 3 cos i 

.... (39) 

T 

where, as previouslj, . 

The curve is, then, approximately a rectangular hyperbola 
— a result which is commonly assumed in virtue of the fact 
that the elevation of a liquid between two parallel close 
plates varied inversely as the distance between them. 

81. Liquid Films. The forms which can be assumed by 
the surface of a liquid which is under the influence of none 
but molecular forces can be produced by means of thin 
films of liquid, such as soap-bubbles. Imagine a thin film 
of liquid in contact with aii' at both sides of its surface, 
the intensity of pressure of the air being, in general, 
different on these sides. 

Let ABCD, Fig. 1 01, be a portion of such a film ; let P 
be any point on its surface; let PQ, BS be elements of the 
arcs of the two principal sections of the surface at P ; at Q 
and 8 draw the two principal sections QP and 8B, Thus 
we determine a small area on the surface. 
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Let the normals to the surface at P and B intersect 
in (^ 2 , and those at P and Q in G^. Then FC^ =Pj, 
PC '2 = Pgs where P^, 
are the principal radii of 
curvature of the surface at P. 

Let PQ = ds^, BS = ds^, 
p — intensity of air pressure 
on the lower or concave side 
of the surface at P, and 
y>o = intensity of air pressure 
on the convex side. Then 
{p—p^ds-^^ds^ is the result- 
ant air pressure on the area 
BQ^BS in the sense C^B \ 
and for the equilibrium of 

the element this must be equal to the component of force 
in the sense PC', given by the surface tension exerted on 
the contour of the element, assuming that the film is so 
thin that the action of gravity is negligible. Now if 
T is the tension per unit length along B8, the whole tension 
on B8 (which acts at its middle point perpendicularly to 
BS) is T . ds^, and the component of this along the normal 

to the surface is Tds„ . sin or TdSn . . The ten- 

^ 3 ^ iB^ 

sion on QB gives a component of the same magnitude; 

. T 

hence the sum of these is ds.^ ds ,^ ; similarly the sum 

-^1 

of the normal components of the tensions acting on the 

T 

sides BQ, and SB is ds-^ ds^ ; so that the normal eompo- 
nent of the tension acting on the whole contour BQPBS is 






B. 


(1) 
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If the thickness of the film exceeds 2 e, where e is the 
radius of molecular activity, there will he surface tension 
exerted both at the upper and at the under side of the 
surface, this action being- confined (as explained in Art. 76) 
to a layer of thickness e at each of these sides; so that 
we must replace T in (i) by 2 T, and the equation of 
equilibrium is 

+ 

Hence, since p and Pq are the same at all points of 
the film, the equation of its surface is 


^ ^ = const.. 




( 3 ) 


and the forms of these films are the same as those of 
the surface of a liquid which is not acted upon by any 
external force, i. e., the shapes of thin films are the 
same as those of drops of oil in the water-alcohol mixture 
of Plateau (see p. 35a). 

The equation (a) can be otherwise deduced without 
considering the separate equilibrium of an element of 
the film. Por, the intensity of pressure at any point 
inside the film (beyond the depth e) due to the convex side 

ispQ + K+T + -^) ; and the intensity of pressure at 

the same point due to the inner, or concave, side is 

Equating these, we have (a). 

For a spherical bubble B^ = B^=z r, 

4 ^ = {p~p^)r 


( 4 ) 
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whicli shows that for all sizes of the hubbies the product 
{p—Po) r remains constant. 

One possible shape of the bubble is that of a cylinder 
closed by two spherical ends. If r is the radius of the 
cylinder, r that of each end, we have 

2T 


CHAPTEE IX. 


STEADY MOTION UNDER THE ACTION OE GRAVITY, 

82. Steady Motion. When a fluid is in motion and 
we confine our attention to any point, P, in the space 
through which the fluid moves, it will he readily under- 
stood that the magnitude and direction of the velocity 
of the molecule which is passing through P at any instant 
may not he the same as the magnitude and direction of the 
velocity of the molecule which is passing through P at any 
other instant. If these should he the same at all instants, 
and if a like state of aflhirs prevails at all other points, 
the motion is said to be steady. 

It is obvious, for example, that if a vessel is filled from a 
large reservoir of water, so that it is kept constantly full, 
while the liquid is allowed to flow out from an aperture 
made anywhere in the vessel, the motion at any fixed point 
in the vessel will he the same at all times. 

83. Methods of Euler and Lagrange. It is at once 
obvious that the problem of the motion of a fluid acted 
upon by given forces may be attacked by two different 
methods. For, firstly, we may make it our aim to discover 
the condition of things — i. e., the magnitude and direction 
of the resultant velocity, and the qnessure intensity — at 
each point, P, in space at any instant of time and at 
all times, and to do the same for all other points in the 
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space th.roug'h which, the fluid moves, and thus, as it wercj 
to obtain a map of the whole region — or a series of maps, 
if the motion is not steady — lexhibiting the circumstances 
at each point as regards velocity and pressure. 

Or, secondly, we may make it our aim to trace th.e path, 
and other circumstances, of each mdividual molecule through- 
out its whole motion. 

The second object is much more difiicult of attainment 
than the first, and, moreover, is not generally so desirable. 

The first method is sometimes called the statistical, or 
the method of Euler ; the second the historical, or the 
method of Lagrange. 

84. Flow through a tube ; work of gravity. Suppose 
a column of water to occupy at any instant a length AB oi 
a straight vertical tube of 
uniform cross-section, and let 
the end B of the tube be 
open. 

If in a small element, A t, 
of time a mass, A m, of water 
flows out, what is the work 
done by gravity on the water 
during this interval ? 

Divide the tube by a series 
of very close horizontal planes, 

JP, into sections such 

that the mass included between each adjacent pair is Aw. 
If A 5 is the distance between the middle points of suc- 
cessive layers, FQ, QB, &c., while Aw flows out the middle 
point of each layer will fall through the height A^, and 
the work done by the weight of this layer will be 

A w . A^ or Am . As, 

according as we use gravitation or absolute measure of 

B b 
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force. (If mass is measured in pounds and length in feet, 
the first expression gives the work in foot-pounds’ weight, 
the second in foot-poundals.) If we use the first, the work 
is S Am . A^, which can be written in either of the forms 

Aw. (A^-1-A/ + A/'+ ...), 

(Aw-t- Am'-f- A ...) A^, 

in which, of course, the successive distances A 5, A/, A/',,., 
are all equal, and the successive weights Aw, Aw', Aw",... 
are also all equal. 

Hence the work is 

A w X AB, 
or M X A iV, 

where M is the weight of the whole column. 

The first expression shows that the work clone is the same 
as if the mass Aw which flozos out at B fell through the 
height AB of the column. 

Precisely the same result holds if the shape of the tube 
is that represented in the right-hand figure. Let it be 
divided by close horizontal planes in the same manner 
as before. If now A 0 is the vertical distance between the 
middle point of the layer, PQ, and the middle point of 
the next layer, QP, the work done in the descent of the 
first layer into the position of the second is Aw. A^;, so 
that the work done by gravity on the whole tube of liquid 
while the quantity Aw flows out at P is 

A w X 

in gravitation units, where z is the diflerence of level of 
the ends C and B. 

This is again the same as the work of carrying A m- from 
C to P. 
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86. Stream Lines. The actual path of a particle of 
a moving fluid is called a stream line. If at any point. A, 
Fig. 103, we describe a very 
small closed curve and at each 
point on the contour of this 
curve we draw the stream line, 
such as Al?^ and produce it in- 
definitely, we obtain a stream 
tube. When the fluid is a 
liquid, the mass contained be- 
tween the normal sections of a 
tube at any two points, A, P, 
must always be the same ; and 
therefore the same mass of fluid 
crosses every normal section of the tube per unit of time. 
Hence if v is the resultant velocity of the liquid at P and 
(T the area of the cross-section of the tube, the product 

V(X 

is constant all along the tube. 

86. Theorem of Daniel Bernoulli. Consider at any 
instant the liquid contained in the stream tube between the 
normal sections at A and P, and suppose this liquid to 
occupy the volume A'P' at the end of an infinitesimal 
element of time ; let Vq , be the velocity, pressure 

intensity, and cross-section of the tube at A ; let -y, p, a- be 
the same things at P ; let and z be the depths of A and P 
below any fixed horizontal plane ; let be the distance 
between the cross-sections at A and A\ /\s beine* that 
between those at P and P ' ; and let w = weight per unit 
volume of the liquid. 

Now apply the equation of work and kinetic energy 
to the mass of liquid between A and P in the tube. The 
gain of kinetic energy in the small motion considered is 
kinetic energy of ^'P' — kinetic energy of AP, 

B b ^ 
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in wliicli, as the motion is steadj;^, the kinetic energy 
of the portion A'P is common to the two terms, and there- 
fore disappears. Hence the gain of kinetic energy is 

that of PP'— that of AA\ 

nj 2 

or Am- (i) 

%g 


where Am =. weight of PP'= weight of AA'. 

The external forces doing work on the column of liquid 
considered are 

gravity, the pressure at..^, the pressure at P. 


The work of gravity is 

Am.{z-z^), (2) 

by Art. 84. 

The pressure at A is (Tq, and its work = o-p. 
the pressure at P is p<r, and its work = —jpcr . As. Hence 
the work of the pressure is 


Am . . 

• [P—l^oh 

w 


(3) 


since (t . As — As^, i. e., the volume PP'= the volume 


AA!'^ 


Am 


w 


Equating (1) to the sum of (2) and (3), we have 


p 


Po 


+ - .... (4) 

%g w 2 g w ^ ^ ' 

in other words, since A and P are any two points along 
the stream line, 

p ^ 

— -f z ~ C , , .... 

%g w 


(5) 
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at every point of the stream line, C heing a constant for 
the stream line chosen ; bnt this constant may have 
different values as we pass from one stream line to another. 
This result is the theorem of D. Bernoulli. 

If at P we draw a vertical linej PQ, of such length that 

p — w.FQ., 

the height PQ is called the pressure head at P. If also QP 
is drawn vertically of such length that 

— QB, 

QB is called the velocity head at P. Let AB he the 
pressure head and BN the velocity head at A, Then (4) 

gives BB = ANyz~z^ 

where AL ~ z — Zq and is the perpendicular from A on the 
horizontal plane through P. 

Since PL is horizontal, it follows that BN is horizontal. 
Hence the theorem of Bernoulli may be expressed in these 
words : if at each yoiiit along a stream line there le drawn, ^ a 
vertical line whose length = the pressure head + the velocity 
head at the pointy the extremities of all these vertical lines lie 
in the same horizontal plane. 

If the liquid has a horizontal surface, CD, at rest at 
all points of which the intensity of pressure is constant 
(e. g., that of the atmosphere), the extremities of these lines 
drawn at all points of the liquid, and not merely along the 
same stream line, will all lie in the same horizontal plane. 
If Gffis the pressure head on the surface CD (about 34 feet 
if CD supports the atmospheric pressure), the extremities 
P,... of the vertical lines drawn at all points P,. .. lie m the 
horizontal plane through li. 
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For a liquid in equilibrium, Q coincides with E, since 
= o, and it has already been shown that the extremities 
of all vertical lines representing pressure heads lie in the 
same horizontal plane. The theorem of Bernoulli is the 
generalization of this result for a liquid in steady motion. 

An approximate method of indicating the value of the 
pressure intensity at any point P in a moving liquid 
consists in inserting a vertical glass tube, open at both 
ends, into the liquid, one extremity of the tube being placed 
at P. The liquid will rise to a certain height in this tube 
and remain at rest. Thus, if the tube is so long that the 
upper end is above the free surface CP, the liquid would 
rise in it to the height PQ, the remainder of the tube being 
occupied by air. Such a tube is called a pressure gauge \ 
but it is evident that it does not strictly measure the 
pressure, since the glass must, to some extent, alter the 
motion of the liquid. 

87. Plow through a small orifice. Let Fig. 104 re- 
present a vessel containing a liquid whose level is LM 

which flows out through a 
small aperture made any- 
where in the side of the 
vessel, and let the thickness 
of the side be so small that 
the liquid touches the inner 
edge, AB, of the orifice and 
thence passes out without 
touching the outer edge or 
any intervening part of the 
aperture. 

The curved lines in the 
figure represent the stream 
lines, or paths of particles, the forms and positions of which 
cannot, however, be determined mathematically. 
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We ai’e oblig'ed to have recourse to experiment for certain 
facts concerning' the issuing' jet. Firstly, it is found that 
after leaving the orifice AB, this jet contracts to a minimum 
cross-section, CD, beyond which, of course, the jet widens 
out again. This minimum cross-section is called tbe vena 
contracta. 

The ratio of the area of the vena contracta to that of the 
orifice AB is called the coefficient of contraction. 

For a circular orifice whose diameter is AIB, if CJD is 
the diameter of the vena contracta, it has been found 
experimentally that 

so that if S is the area of the orifice and (t that of the 
vena contracta, 

^ = -624. 

It has also been found that the distance, 10 , between the 
orifice and the vein is somewhere between -39 x AB^ and 
•3 X AB, where, as before, AB is the diameter of the orifice 5 
the uncertainty arising from the fact that in the neighbour- 
hood of the minimum section the diameter of the jet varies 
very little. All the streams which pass through the vena 
contracta cut its plane perpendicularly. By consideration 
of the general equations of motion, it will follow from this 
fact that the intensity of pressure is the same at all points 
in the vena contracta. At all points on the outer surface, 
ACB, BDF,(yl the jet the pressure intensity is, of course, 
the same as that of the atmosphere, if the jet flows into the 
atmosphere; also the velocities at all points of the vein are 
equal; but in the interior of the jet this pressure intensity 
. does not exist, except at points in the 
vena contracta. 
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Of course at the orifice AB the directions of motion are 
not all perpendicular to the cross-section of the jet, neither 
are the velocities all the same at points in this section. 


88 . Theorem of Torricelli. In the case of a jet escaping* 
into the air, the velocities of particles in the vena contracta 
are expressed by a very simple formula. 

In (4) of Art. 865 let p and .2; refer to a point, 0 , in the 
vena contracta while refer to the point, N, of the 

stream line through 0 which is on the free surface of 
the liquid. Then p =Pq, as we have said above, and 
as the velocities at the surface LNM are all very small, we 
may consider = o. 

Hence o , , 

'xgiz-z^) 


= ^gK (a) 


where li, or z—z^, is the vertical depth of the vena con- 
tracta below the free surface LNM. 

Hence when the particles reach the vena contracta, they 
have the same velocity as if they fell directly from, the free 
surface. This is known as Torricelli’s Theorem. Obviously 
it holds with considerable exactness in the case of a small 
orifice only. 


ExAMrUBS, 

1. The Sy])hon. We now take a few common practical illus- 
trations of the application of equation (4), Art. 86, which 
applies to the motion of a liquid acted upon by gravity. The 
first of the simple examples is furnished by the common syphon 
which is employed for the purpose of raising a liquid out of 
a vessel and lowering it into another vessel. The operation 
might, of course, in many cases be directly performed by taking 
the first vessel in the hand and pouring out the liquid bodily 
into the second ; but if, as often happens, the liquid is 
Sulphuric or Nitric Acid, which it would be most undesirable 
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to pour out with splashing, this method would not answer, and 
a syphon is used. The syphon is a hent tube (usually of glass) 
open at both ends, and with unequal branches. 

Suppose M (Mg. 105) to be the vessel which it is desired to 
empty into another (not represented in the figure), and suppose 
the liquid to be water. 

A bent tabe, JDABG, (the S3^phon) whose branch BC is longer 
than the branch BB is first filled with water, and the apertures 
at D and G held closely by the fingers. 

The end D is then inserted into the liquid 
in the vessel J/, the fingers removed from 
D and G, and the tube held in the hand. 

The result will be a flow of the liquid 
through G until, if D is kept close to the 
bottom of the vessel, nearly all the liquid 
is removed. 

Let be the atmospheric intensity of 
pressure, which exists on the surface 
of the liquid at A and also at (7 ; %, the 
velocity of liquid on the sui'face A, is nearly zero ; if w = velo- 
city of efflux at G^ z — depth of G below A, equation (4) of 
Art. 86 gives, since ABG may be taken as a simple stream line, 


B 



V 


Po 


+'-^-^=£2. 

2g w w 


V 


f 2gz, 


so that the flow will continue all through if C is at a lower 
level than D. Of course there will be a small residue of liquid 
in M, because when nearly all has flowed out, air will enter the 
syphon at Z>. 

If the liquid to be removed is an acid, as sulphuric or nitric, 
the syphon must be filled with it at the beginning by first 
inserting the end D into the vessel and then sucking the air 
out through G until the liquid rises in the syphon and falls in 
the leg BG to a lower level than A ; and this suction may 
be effected by joining another tube to the end C by means of a 
short piece of indiarubber tubing which can be subsequently 
removed. 

2. Herd s Fountain. Hero of Alexandria (izo, b.c.) constructed 
a fountain, which is represented in Fig. 106. It consists of two 
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glass globes, M and N, and a dislx, DD. Eacli globe is partly 
filled with water and partly with air at the atmospheric pressure. 
The globes are fitted with necks and are held together by 
two glass tubes, A, B, each open at both 
ends, which pass through necks fitted to 
the globes. The extremities of A are 
in the air in the globes ; the lower ex- 
tremity of B dips nearly to the bottom 
of the liquid in M, while its upper end 
barely projects into the dish Dl). A 
third tube, C, open at both ends, passes 
through the neck of i 7 , its lower end 
dipping nearly to the bottom of the 
liquid in A, while its upper end pro- 
jects beyond the upper surface of the 
dish. 

In this state of affairs the water is at 
rest in both vessels, the intensity of 
pressure on both water surfaces being 
jPo , that of the atmosphere. 

If now water is poured into the dish, 
it will fall through B into M and drive 
some of the air into N whei-e the surface 
pressure on the water becomes greater 
thanyjp, and as a result the water from 
A is forced up through the tube G into 
the air. 

To calculate the height to which it 
rises, let z be the difference of level between the water in M and 
that in A ; let c = difference of level between that in D and 
that in A 3 and let h = the height of the top of the iet above 
the water in B. 

Then, since the pressure intensity of the air in A = that in 
y (« + c) ; since the velocity of the water at the surface 
in A is nearly zero, and is also zero at H, where the pressure 
intensity is p,,, we have from (4) of Art. 86 

-f- » 4- c— (c + 7 t) = -^ 5 

W ^ ^ IV 



h = z, 
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i. e., the height of the jet above the water in D is eq^nal to the 
difference of level in M and N. 

3. MariottpJs Bottle. It is sometimes desired to produce 
a narrow jet of water flowing for a considerable time with 
constant velocity. Of course a very large reservoir with a very 
small aperture made in the side would produce the result ; but 
such a reservoir is not always at hand. 

The result can also be produced by means 
of a broad flask fitted with a stop-cock 
near the bottom. Fig. 107 represents the 
flask. The stop-cock (not represented) is 
fitted at G, and the aperture is supposed 
to be very small compared with the cross- 
section of the flask. The flask is first 
quite filled with water, the stop-cock 
being closed. In the top of the flask 
there is a neck fitted with a cork, and 
into this is inserted a tube, FIL, open at 
both ends, the tube also being quite filled 
with water. 

Now let the stop-cock be opened, and water will flow out, 
because the atmosphere presses at H and at the outside of G, 
and between G and H there is a column of water. The water 
that first flows out comes from the tube HD alone, the flask re- 
maining filled to its upper surface ; and, moreover, the velocity 
of efflux will be variable as the level sinks in HD. But when 
the tube is emptied of water, some air will be forced through D 
by superior atmospheric pressure, and it will rise to the upper 
part of the flask, and will begin to force down the water of 
the flaslf. 

This being the case, the intensity of pi’essure at D in the 
water is the atmospheric intensity, and we may assume that 
Po is also the intensity all over the horizontal plane, LM, 
through D, because the motion of particles in this plane is 
very slow. The air at the top aided by the water above LM 
will keep the pressure intensity approximately equal to at 
points in LM other than D. 

Now let z = GM = vertical distance of orifice below D, the 
lower extremity of the tube; let v^,Pq in (4) of Art. 86 refer 
to D, while v is the velocity at G. Then, since p^ is also 
the pressure intensity at G, 
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zg w w 

v = V zgz, 

■whicli shows that the velocity is constant whatever the position 
of the tipper surface, AB, of the water in the flask. 

The tube must, of course, have such a position that D is 
above the aperture. If the water, instead of escaping into the 
atmosphere, escapes into a medium (gaseous or liquid) in which 
the pressure intensity at G is jg, we shall have 

zgUy^ — -)• 

V w ' 

This vessel is known as Mariotte’s Bottle. 


89 . Discharge from a small orifice. If a liquid devoid 
of friction escapes from a small orifice in a vessel in which 
the free surface is maintained at a constant level, the 
velocity in the vena contracta is given by the equation 

^ %gli (1) 

In the case of water, however, it is found that the velocity 
is not quite equal to this amount, but is very nearly a 
constant fraction, ju, of the value given by (i). The fraction 
M is nearly equal to unity (about •97). We may therefore 

put 

V = IX V %gk (a) 

Again, if B is the area of the aperture, and c denotes the 
coefficient of contraction (Art. 87), the area of the cross- 
section of the vena contracta is C/S'; so that the volume of 
water issuing from the vessel per unit of time is 

CfxS V a g It (3) 

If the unit of length is a foot and the unit of time 
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a second, this will be the discharge in cubic feet per second, 
and multiplying it by w, the mass of the liquid per unit 
volume (in this case pounds), we obtain the mass dis- 
charged per unit of time. 

Practically the product c\j. may be taken as •62,. 

90. Plow through a large orifice. The determination 
of the discharge through a large orifice cannot be satis- 
factorily accomplished by theory. 

Suppose, for example, that the 
orifice is a rectangle, AS CD, with k 
vertical and horizontal sides, and 
that DM (Pig. 108) represents the 
level of the free surface in the 
vessel, the flow being supposed to 
take place through the orifice 
towards us as we look at the figure. ]Tig, 108. 

Divide the area of the aperture 
into an indefinitely great number of narrow horizontal 
strips, of which that between the horizontal lines m and n 
is the type. 

Let the depths below LM of the lines AD and -S (7 be /q 
and /^2J I’ospectively, those of the lines m and n being z and 
z-\-dz. Let AD = h ; then, supposing that the aperture 
between on and n alone existed, the volume of the discharge 
would be given by (3) of last Article, in which S — bdz. 
Denoting the product c/x by h, and by dQ the mass dis- 
charged per unit time through the strip, we have 

d(^ —khw ffgz .dz (i) 

Now the assumption that k is constant for all the strips 
enables us to find Qj "t^otal discharge ; but clearly this 
assumption cannot be strictly correct, for each strip does 
not discharge as if it alone existed as an aperture. 
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Assuming* h to be constant, we integrate (i) from 
z = Ji-y to z = and obtain 

Q = -I khw 'Z 2g {k^—ky) (2) 

To calculate the energy per second which flows through 
the orifice, if v is the veloeit of the portion dQ„ its 
kinetic energy is 

— . clQ, i. e. zd Q. 

'^9 

Energy per unit time is called Power . Hence if dP 
is the power of this flow, 

dP = khw 'Z%g .z^ dz, 

P z=^khw V'Hg{ky- 7 iy). . . . (3) 


If in this expression length is measured in feet, time 
in seconds, and w in pounds, since the unit of power called 
a Horse-Power is 550 foot-pounds’ weight per second, we 
get the Horse-Power of the discharge equal to the right- 
hand side of (3) divided by 55o. 

If ABC is small compared with the depth k-^, and if 
k is the depth of the centre of area of the orifice, we can 
easily find from (a) that 

Q = kw 8 igk, (a) 


where 8 — the area of the orifice. Eor if AB — za, we 
have /iy = (i + , k-^^ — k(yL — I)? and expanding in 

(t 

powers of ^ ’ 'we see that the term ^ disappears, and (a) 

is true if we neglect the small fraction • 

As another example of the same kind, suppose the orifice 
to be circular (Pig. 108). 
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Let h be the depth of 0 , the centre of the orifice, below 
the level, LM, of the water in. the vessel or reservoir, 
let r be the radius of the circle, and break up the area 
by a series of indefinitely close horizontal lines. If P 
is any point on the circumference of the circle, OA the 
vertical diameter, and IPO A — 8, the area of the strip at 
P is % 0'^ sin ^ QdO \ therefore the discharge, d Q, through 
this strip is given by the equation 

dQ^ =■ ik'P'w f %g{h — rcc)^Q).B\rP6cld. . . (4) 

Supposing r to be small compared with h, it will be 

T 

sufhcient to expand the radical in powers of j as far as the 
second. Then 

.2 

dQ = f igh (^T — COS0— -^2 sin^^i^^. (5) 

Integrating from 0 = o to ^ = tt, we have 

■ q = Ttlr'^w figh (i - (6) 

91 . Fluid, revolving about vertical axis. If a vessel, 
represented in a vertical section by AGP, Fig. 109, and 
containing a fluid, is set rotating round a vertical axis, Cz, 
after a short time the fluid, owing to friction between its par- 
ticles and against the surface of the vessel, will rotate like a 
rigid body with the angular velocity a> ; each particle, P , 
will describe a horizontal circle with this angular velocity, 
so that if PN is the perpendicular from P on the axis 
of rotation, the resultant acceleration of the particle is 
directed along PN from P towards N, and is to^. NP 
in magnitude. Denote NP by r, and consider an indefi- 
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Bitely SBiall particle of BDass chn at P ; then the resultant 
Brass-acceleration of this particle is 

(l) 


and this vector is directed from P towards N. [The reversed 
mass-acceleration, — ay^rdm, is called the 
force of inertia of the particle, or its 
resistance to acceleration. It is most 
important to understand that this force 
of inertia is not a force acting on the 
particle, hut one exerted ly it on the 
surrounding medium, or, generally, on 
the agent or agents accelerating its 
motion. Thus, then, if a is the vector 
representing the resultant acceleration 
of a particle, dm, a force completely 



represented hy 


■a. dm in absolute units, or 


— - .dm- in gravitation units, 
d 

is the resultant force exerted ly the particle on the agents 
acting upon it. 

Now the fundamental principle of all Dynamics is this : 
for each particle of any material system (whether rigid body, 
natural solid, liquid, or gas) the resultant mass-acceleration 
is in magnitude and direction the exact resultant of all the 
forces acting upon the particle. These forces will, in 
general, consist partly of ]pressures from the surrounding 
particles, partly of attractions from these particles, and 
]Dartly of attractions from bodies outside the system. If we 
consider the equivalence of the resultant mass-acceleration, 
adm, to these forces under three separate heads, we deduce 
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three great principles of Dynamics. Thus, if we consider 
that a dm has — 


I. The same virtual work for any imagined displace- 
ment of the particle, 

a. The same moment about any axis, 

3. The same component along any line, 

as the whole system of forces acting on the particle, and 
that this is true for every particle of the system, we have at 
once the principles of — 

I. Kinetic Energy and Work, 

a. Time-rate of change of Moment of Momentum, 


3. Motion of Centre of -Mass, 

for every material system. If the forces acting are 
measured in gravitation units, their complete equivalent is 

— dmi\ 

9 

Suppose that at any point, P, Eig. 110, we take as the 
element dm a very short and thin cylinder, abed, of the fluid 
having its axis along the tangent at P to 
any curve AB. Let the length be ~ ds\ let 
(T be the area of the cross-section, ab, of the 
cylinder ; let P be the external force per unit 
mass exerted on the fluid at P, and there- 
fore Fdm the force on the cylinder, not in- 
cluding the pressure exerted on its surface by 
the surrounding fluid ; let a be the resultant 
acceleration of the particle ; and let y be 
the intensity of pressure on the face ab, and therefore 
dp 

p + 



Mg. no. 


ds 


ds that on cd. 


Then dm = wade., if w is the mass of the fluid per unit 
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volume at P ; and if we resolve forces in the direction 

of the tangent at P to the curve, we see that wu-cls has 

the same component along this tangent, in the sense PP, as 

F.wads and —%-ds.a, the length of the arc s being 
ds 

measured from A. Hence if a, is the component of a along 
the tangent at P and B is the component of P, we have 

= (a) 

g w ds 

This equation connects the acceleration in any direction 
with the force intensity and the rate of change of pressure 
intensity in that direction. 

Now suppose the external force to be gravity. Taking 
the right line iVP (Fig. 109) as the direction of s, (3) 
becomes 


V) . — = 


r_ 


dr^ 


(3) 


and again, taking the vertical downward direction at P 
as that oils, (3) becomes 


o = w— 


dp 

dz 


(4) 


where z is the depth of P below any fixed horizontal 
plane. 

Now is a function of r and z only, so that 
^ dr dz 
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where (7 is a constant^ which may he determined from ' a 
knowledge of y at some one point. If^^o value of jy 

at 0, the point in which the free surface cuts the axis 
of rotation, and if 0 is taken as origin, since r = e = o nt 
0 , we have 0 — ; hence 

•joy^ N 

y:=p^ + w[— + 2) ( 6 ) 

At all points on the free surface p p^, therefore the 
equation of this surface is 


2 «.2 


r 


^9 


yz 


o, 


(7) 


showing that the z of every point on it is negative, i. e., all 
these points are higher than 0 . This equation denotes 

n Q 

a parabola whose latus rectum is > and the free surface is 

therefore a paraboloid generated by the revolution of this 
surface round Oz, 

If the vertical upward line Oz is taken as axis of x, 
and a tangent at 0 as axis of y, the equation of the para- 
bola is, in its usual form, 


ss ^9 
if — Ar-x. 


( 8 ) 


If the fluid contained in the vessel is a gas, equations 
(a), (3), (4) still hold, and, in addition, p = kiD (Art. 48) ; 
hence (5) becomes 

— Ary (9) 


y 


1 \ 
ft Vtt+v 


\ (10) 

where A is a, constant to be determined either from a 


c c » 
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knowledge of p at some point or from the given mass of the 
fluid. Equation (10) shows that for a gas the free surface 
and the surfaces of constant pressure intensity are still 
paraboloids. 

In the same way, if the vessel contains two fluids that 
do not mix, their surface of separation is a paraboloid 
of revolution. For if w, w' are their specific weights, we 
have (if they are liquids) 



2 *2 

p'—w' + z) + C' for the other, 

and since at all points on the surface of separation p = p', 
we have the equation of a paraboloid of revolution, as 
before. 

The equation of the free surface can also be deduced 
from the principle of Virtual Work thus. When the 
position of relative equilibrium has been assumed, imagine 
the bounding surface AOB to be very slightly displaced and 
to become A' O' B'. 

Then the variation contemplated in the equation of 
Virtual "Woi'k may be confined to the surface particles 
occupying the volume between the surfaces AOB and 
A'O'B'. As in Fig. 85 , p. 316, a part of this volume 
will be positive and a part negative. The principle of 
Virtual Work applied to any system of particles in motion 
is sim ply that the sum of the virtual works of the mass- 
accelerations of the particles is equal to the sum of the 
virtual works of the forces (in absolute measure) external 
and internal acting on the system. Now the resultant 
acceleration of a particle dm at a distance r from the axis 
of revolution is coV, towards the axis, and the resultant 
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mass-acceleration of this particle is oa^rdm, whose virtual 
work is —(d^rdmhf. The external force acting on the 
particle is its weight, gdm, whose virtual work is ghz . dm, 
if z is measured downwards from a fixed plane. 

Hence 

— (jyfrhr .dm = gfhz .dm, 

+ o. 

where, as in Art. 7a, 8 » is the aihitrary normal displace- 
ment of the element dS of the surface AOB. Hence 
as 8«. is arbitrary at all points, we have 

(o^rhr - 
yhz = o, 

9 

the integral of which gives the equation (6) of the free 
surface before obtained. 

Examples. 

1. A cylinder contains a given quantity of water. If it^ is 
rotated round its axis (held vertical), find the angular velocity 
at which the water begins to overflow. _ t .1 

Let AOB represent the surface of the rotating liquid, the 
points A and B being at the top of the cylinder ; let r and 7 i_be 
the radius and height of the cylinder, and c the height to which 
the cylinder, when at rest, is filled. ^ ^ , 

Then since B is on the parabola, if f is the depth of 0 below 

AB, 20 j. / \ 

= C) 

<0 

But the volume of the water remains unchanged, and it is the 
volume of the cylinder minus the volume of the paraboloid AOB. 

This latter is ^ . G‘- Hence 




CO = 


2 f g{h—c) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 
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The above is on the supposition that the water begins to over- 
flow before the vertex, 6>, of the parabola readies the base, ( 7 , of 
the cylinder. In this case, with any angular velocity, u), if PQ 
is the level to whicli the water rises, and LM is the level at 
which the water stands when at rest, it is easily proved that 


depth of 0 below LM — height of PQ above LM. . (4) 

Take now the case in which c is so small in comparison with. 
h that 0 reaches G (or the base begins to get dry) before the 
water begins to overflow. The angular velocity at which 0 


reaches C is . Let co = (i + %) ^ ; then if 0 ' (below 

G) is the vertex of the parabola, we have 


CO' ■=■ 2n{i-\-n)c, (5) 

the height of PQ (the water level) above the base is 2c{i-{-n) ; 
and if the free surface cuts the base in P, we have 


CR = r 



( 6 ) 


which is the radius of the dry circle on the base. The water 
will begin to overflow when the height of PQ above the base is 



which is quite different in form from (3) ; so that if c is in- 
finitely small, i. e., if there is only an infinitely thin layer of 
water put originally into the cylinder, it will not begin to over- 
flow until 0) is infinitely great ; and in this case GE = r, as it 
should be. 


2. A heavy cylinder floats with its axis vertical in a liquid 
contained in a vessel which rotates uniformly round a vertical 
axis ; find the length of the portion of the cylinder immersed. 

Let PQ, Fig. Ill, be the level of the liquid round the 
cylinder, and PPJLQ the immersed portion, the free surface 
being APOQB, and 0 the vertex of the parabola. 

Now, by the same reasoning as that in Art. 22, it is obvious 
that the resultant action of the liquid on the cylinder is the 
same as that which the liquid would exert on the liquid which 
would fill the volume POQDEP ; hence the weight, of the 
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cylinder must be equal to the weight of this volume of the 
liquid. 

Let T be the radius of the cy- • I 

Under and Om the perpendicular U bJ 

CO® r® k k 

from 0 ojx FQ-, then Om = 3 ^ ^ 

and the volume of the displaced 

liqui d 9 


Trr^FF-rol.FOQ 




^ Prl~y 

hence if w = specific weight of 
liquid, 

'nFw 

3. A vessel of given form containing water is set rotating 
round a vertical axis, the vessel and the liquid being in relative 
equilibrium ; find the greatest angular velocity of the vessel 
wliich will allow all the water to escape through a small orihce 

at the lowest point of the vessel. 

Let the vessel be ACB, Fig. 109, G being its lowest point, 
assume the free surface to pass through ( 7 , the latus rectum of 

the parabola being ^ ; then, taking G as origin, the tangent at 

Q as axis of y and the vertical upward line as axis of x, express 

the oOBdition that the parabola ^ interseote the curve 

in no other point than ( 7 . n i i 

Thus, if the vessel is a sphere (with another small hole at 
the top) of radius a, the parabola -will be completely outside the 

sphere if co^ = ^* 

4 A cylinder whose axis is vertical is filled with a given 
mass of gas and set rotating round its a:as } if 
assumed to move in relative equilibrium with the cylinder, find 
the intensity of pressure at any point. 
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"We have, measuring 2; from the top of the cylinder 

dp — wdi^EE ^ 

\ 2g J 

1 r® \ 

A 


^9 

p = Ae'' 


k 

Also if W is the weight of the gas put into the cylinder, we 
W = /wda, 

where d a = element of volume at any point, P (Fig. 109). Kow 
^ 9 IS the angle which the plane of P and the axis, 0^, of rota- 
tion makes with any fixed vertical plane, 

d a ■=. rdQ dr dQ dz\ 


"^9 J r dr dz. 


Integrating with respect to r, the limits of r are o and a, 
w ere a is the radius of the cylinder, so that the integrations in 
andl; Z independently, the Kmite of . being o 

_ _ T A h 

which determines A. 

the cyHnder is replaced by a spherical shell rotating 
about a vertical diameter, solve the previous problem. ^ 

i« t hemispherical bowl containing a given quantity of water 

eitv L ^ vertical diameter*, find the angular velo- 

city at which the water begins to overflow. 

bowl 

7. If in the last case the angular velocity is increased beyond 
the value , find how much of the bowl is dry. 
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2 0 

Am. It is dry to a vertical heiglit a j above the 

lowest point. “ 

8. If a hollow open cone with its axis vertical and vertex 
downwards containing a given quantity of water is made to re- 
volve round a vertical axis, discuss the question as to the pos- 
sibility of emptying the cone by increasing the angular velocity. 

9. A narrow horizontal tube, BG, has two open vertical 
branches BA and CD, water being poured into the continuous 
tube, thus formed, to a given height. If this tube is set rotat- 
ing round a vertical axis through a point 0 in BG, find the 
position of the liquid in its state of relative equilibrium. 

Am. If BO = m, OC — n, the difference of level in the 
2 

two vertical branches is — n®). 

2 y 


CHAPTER X. 


WAYE MOTION UNDER GRAVITY (SIMPLE CASES). 


92 . General Equation of Motion. For a particle of 
any shape which forms part of any moving* material system, 
we have the fundamental law of motion that the mass- 
acceleration of the particle is at each instant the exact 
resultant of all the forces acting* on this particle ; and from 
this it follows that, when the particle helong*s to a perfect 


9 


w cls^ 


(I) 


(p. 386) which may be considered as the equation of 
motion of the particle in any direction (tangent to the 
arbitrary curve AB at P, Fig. 110). 


Now if the direction of the curve AB at P is such that 
the intensity of pressure, does not vary from point to point 

along it, ^ will be zero, and we have 


which gives a rule for finding the direction of the surface 
of constant pressure intensity at P, viz., — draw a motor BA, 
Fig. 1 1 a, representing the resultant acceleration, a, of the 
particle at P, and also a vector BF representing the force, 
g .F, in absohi te units, exerted on the fluid per unit mass at B 
hy all causes other than the pressure of surrounding particles; 
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then the plane through P perpendicular to the right line AF is 
the tangent plane at P to the surface of constant pressure 
intensity. For, if AF meets tlie perpendicular PTm. r, tlie 
vector Pr is at once the component of a along* PT and the 

component g.F\ hence ^7 = 0 along PT at P. 

If the external force is 
simply gravity, we take 
PA to represent a and 
PF to represent g. 

The student may 
verify this construction 
in the case of a fluid 
revolving about a verti- 
cal axis (Art. 91). 

Instead of using the 
acceleration, PA, of the 
particle we may use the 
reversed acceleration, PA', or force of inertia per unit mass 
at P (Art. 91) ; and then the result is that the direction 
of the surface of constant pressure at P is at right angles to 
the resultant, of the external force and the force of inertia. 
(By the external force at P is meant, as before explained, 
the resultant of all forces, excluding pressures, which act 
on the particle.) 

The following is also an important result : if in the fluid 
we describe a surface of constant pressure intensity, i\, and 
also a very close surface of constant pressure intensity, 
^2 (i^i diflering 'by an infinitesimal amount), the 

normal distance between these close surfaces at any point 
P is inversely proportional to the magnitude of the force d> 
at P. 

For in Fig. 112, [a) or {h\ take on the line Pd> a point 
Q indefinitely close to P, and let the surface of constant 
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pressure through. Q he described. Then taking the equation 
(i) with reference to the direction PQ, denoting PQ 
by b. 71 , we have 


w An 


gS-a,, . 



if J^?2 and jo^ are measured in absolute units of force. 

Now Og means the component of PA along PQ in the 
sense PQ, and hence in Fig. [a] the right-hand side of (3) 
is the projection of PP along P^ minus the projection 
oiPA, which is obviously PT, which we have denoted 
simply by <l>. In Fig. (b) the projection of PA along P<I> 
in the sense P^ is negative, so that the right-hand side of 
(3) is the arithmetic sum of the projections of PA and PP, 
which is, again, Hence 


An 


_ ^ P% ~P\ 


w 




(4) 


and since at all points on the surface of constant pressiu’e 
through P we have p = ^j, and at all points on that 
through Q, p = t!s.n, or PQ, the normal 

distance between the two surfaces at any point, varies 
inversely as <1>. 

The case of a fluid at rest is, of course, a particular 
instance. In this case is simply the resultant external 
force per unit mass, and the normal distance between 
any two close surfaces of constant pressure varies inversely 
as this force. 

93 . Definition of a Wave. Any disturbance which is 
communicated from point to point of a body whereby each 
particle is displaced from its position of rest and the 
relative distances and directions of the particles are altered 
is called a %oave. As a rule, in such disturbances the 
displacement of each particle from its position of rest 
in the body is small — or, at any rate, small compared with 
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otber magnitudes which are involved in the particular 
case concerned. Moreover, the motions of the individual 
particles may he very complicated, or may be simple 
oscillatory motions in small circles or other closed curves. 
Thus, when in a long tube filled with air the air at one end 
is disturbed by a sudden impulse along the tube, the whole 
air column will be set in motion of a to-and-fro kind, and 
the disturbance will reach the far end of the tube, while no 
particle ever departs far from its position of rest. 

So likewise in the case of an iron bar which is struck at 
one end ; and so, again, in the well-known case of a long 
stretched string one end of which is fixed while the other 
end is agitated by the hand ; or both ends may be fixed 
while the string is rubbed by a bow at any intermediate 
point. In all these cases the disturbance which travels by 
communication from particle to particle throughout the 
medium is called a wave. 

84 . Trochoids. If a circle rolls without sliding along 
a right line, any point ‘carried’ by the circle traces 
out a curve called a trochoid. If the carried point is one on 
the circumference of the rolling circle, the trochoid becomes 
the common cycloid ; if the carried point lies outside 
the circumference, the trochoid is a looped curve ; and 
if it lies inside the circumference, the locus is devoid 
of loops. 

Thus, in Fig. 113, let the fixed line on which the circle 
rolls be LM ; let B be the rolling circle having its centre 
at 0 and touching the line at JB let .4 be the carried point 
at a distance OA, or r, from 0 , while OB — R. Then 
as the circle rolls along LM, its centre describes the line 
Ow, parallel to LM. Let C be the position of 0 at any 
instant ; then if d is the angle rolled through, we have 
OC — BI= BQ, where I is the point of contact of the 
rolling circle with LM, Now to find the position, P, 
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occupied by the point we may measure off the arc Bi 
equal to BI \ then BOi is the angle, 6, through which 
the circle — and every right line carried by the circle — has 
revolved, the sense of the rotation being denoted by the 



arrow a. Hence the line OA has revolved through this 
angle, and therefore if we draw CB parallel to Oi and equal 
to r, we obtain the position B to which A has come. 

The trochoid traced out by A is the wavy curve ABQ^ 
symmetrical at both sides of the line OA ; and obviously 
the trochoids described by all other points on the circle of 
radius OA will be merely the same curve in different 
positions. 

This curve will have a series of crests, such as that at A, 
and a series of hollows or troughs, such as that at Q — at 
which point the moving point A reaches a maximum 
distance, B, + r, from LM. 

We may put the case in another way. Instead of 
imagining a single circle, to roll into successive positions 
and to carry a point A with it, let us imagine at one and 
the same instant a series of circles, E.F,... each of radius 
Bi touching LM, and a series of points A, B,... taken on 
circles of radius r with centres 0, C, ...so that the angular 
deflection of the lines OA, CB, . . . from the vertical are pro- 
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portional to the distances of the centres from 0 ; then the 
points /i, P, ... all lie on a trochoid. If now these points 
A, P, ... are all revolving with the same angular velocity, 
CO, they will all at each instant lie on a trochoid, which will 
he merely the trochoid APQ in the figure displaced in 
a direction parallel to I/M. The trochoid will appear to 
travel towards the right or towards the left of the figure, 
so that there will no longer be a crest above 0, until all the 
moving points A, P,... have completed revolutions in their 
circles, and then a complete wave length (distance between 
two consecutive crests or two consecutive troughs) of the 
curve will have travelled past 0, and past every other fixed 
point. 

The radius r is called the tracing arm of the trochoid. 

Theorem I. If the radius of the rolling circle is taken 

equal to where o) is the angular velocity of the points 

yi, P, ... in their circles, the trochoid is a curve of constant 
intensity of pressure of a liquid whose surface particles when 
at rest under gravity are A, P, ..., and when set in motion 
revolve in the smaller circles with constant angular velocity 
0 ), all these circles lying in the same vertical plane. 

(We assume for the present that such a motion of the 
liquid particles is a possible one.) 

Tor, assuming that the typical particle P moves with 
constant velocity in the circle round C, its resultant acceler- 
ation is 0)2 ?• and is directed in PC'; also the direction of^ 
is 1C, therefore the direction of <I> is IP, because the re- 
versed acceleration is CP, and gravity is ol. IC, and the 
direction of their resultant is IP, which is the normal to 
the surface of constant pressure. But since I is the in- 
stantaneous centre of the rolling circle, IP is the normal to 
the trochoid ; therefore, &c. 

The trochoid AP Q being that occupied at any instant by 
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the surface particles of the liquid, the constant intensity of 
pressure along it is jOq, the atmospheric intensity. 

If jBJf and ^(9 are taken as axes of x and y, respectively, 
the co-ordinates of P are 


X ~ R 6 —r sin d, 
y — R—r cos Q. 


Theorem II, As we descend vertically into the fluid, the 
curves of constant pressure are also trochoids. 

To get the indefinitely near curve, qNm, of constant 
pressui’e ja, we produce the normal IP through P and on it 
take a length given hy (4} of Art. 93. 


Let, then, 
therefore 


PN=. 


P-Po 


Fig. 1 14. 


Now 4) = a>2.7P, 


PA 


P-Po 

WijPIP^ 


(I) 


We shall now show that the locus of A is a trochoid. 

Let P' he a point on the radius CP, 
let PP' — — dr, and consider the 
trochoid which is traced out hy P' 
as the circle of radius Cl, or R, rolls 
along LM. Let this trochoid receive 
a motion of translation P'V verti- 
cally downwards. It will then, in 
this new position, he the trochoid 
generated hy the rolling of a circle 
of radius R along a horizontal line at a depth equal to 
P'V helow PJ7, and if GC'—P'V, the centre of the circle 
which generates this trochoid is C'. 

We shall now show that the lengths PP' and P' Fean 
he determined so that the trochoid last mentioned shall 
pass through all the points N. 

Let L CIP = <p, and LICP = Q, as in Fig. 114. Then 



Kg. 1 14. 
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if PiV = sum of projections of PP' and FW along- IN, the 
trochoid will pass through N. Assume, then, 

PiV= •— (^r.cos (0 + <j!)) + P'F'. COS 0 . 

Putting P'V—dr], and observing that cos 0 = — — 

and sin 0 = — jp~ > have 

PN . IF — fdr ■{■Iicliri~{Ildr + rdr]) q,os 6 , . . ( 3 ) 

so that PN . IP will be constant, as (i) requires, at all 
points P of the surface trochoid, provided that 

Pdr-\-rdr] =. o, [3) 

and we can, of com’se, choose dr and d-ri so as to satisfy this 
condition. 

As we descend vertically in the fluid the relation (3) is 
that which holds between each trochoid and the next, so 
that if we integrate (3), we obtain the relation between the 
tracing arm and the depth, rj, below C, (or below the line of 
centres of surface particles,) of the centre of the correspond- 
ing circle. Denoting by the tracing arm of the surface 
trochoid, we have, therefore, 

r=:r^e ^ ( 4 ) 

Equation ( 3 ) then gives 

PN.IP^-'i-^.dr^, (5) 


and (i) shows that, if is denoted by djy. 


dp = 






• ( 6 ) 


from which and (4) the value of p is easily found in terms 
of r]. 

To show now that the assumed motion of the liquid is a 
D d 
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possiHe ouBj we shall adopt the method of Rankine (see 
his Miscellaneous Scientific Payers, p. 483 ). 

If the motion of the particles in vertical circles, as 
described, is possible, it will be equally possible supposing- 
the whole liquid to receive a horizontal motion of transla- 
tion equal to -Sco, i. e., the velocity of the centre C of the 
rolling* circle, in the sense LM ; and conversely. Now this 
motion combined with the velocity rco of P at right angles 
to CP will cause P to have a resultant velocity along the 
tangent to the trochoid at P ; for, a velocity co . CP at 
right angles to CP combined with a velocity co , 1C 
at right angles to IC will give a velocity w . 7P at right 
angles to IP, by the proposition of the triangle of velo- 
cities. 

Now supposing the liquid at P to be moving along the 
trochoid APQ, and also the liquid at N to be moving along 
the consecutive trochoid, mNq, so that the space between 
the two trochoids is a channel of flow, the same quantity 
of liquid must flow across each normal section PN of this 
channel in the same time ; and the fulfilment of this 
condition is not only necessary but sufficient for the possi- 
bility of the motion. 

But the condition is obviously fulfilled ; for, the velocity, 
V, of P along the trochoid is co . IP, and IP . PN has been 
proved constant, so that we have 

and V . PN is proportional to the quantity which flows 
across PN per unit time ; this is, therefore, the same at all 
points of the channel ; and hence the motion is possible. 

Observe that the motion here shown to be possible does 
not require the displacements of the particles from their 
original positions to be S7rLaU : the circles, each of radius r, 
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described by them may be of any magnitude, with the sole 
condition that the depth of the liquid must be very great, 
because at the bottom of the liquid mass the liquid must 
either be at rest or move along the bed ; and since all 
through the liquid the particles describe circles, these 
circles must become infinitesimally small at the bottom ; 
but since their radii are given by equation (4), if r becomes 
infinitesimal, rj must be very great. 

This wave is known as Gerstner’s Troc/ioidal Wave, having 
been first discovered by Gerstner ; it was afterwards dis- 
covered independently by Rankine. 

The line, OCob, on which lie the centres of the circles 
described by the particles of liquid forming the surface, 
does not coincide with the sm-face of the liquid when 
it is at rest, but is vertically above this surface. Let SW 
be the surface when the liquid is at rest ; let the tangent 
to the trochoid at the lowest point, Q, meet the vertical 
through Ain H', let Ox be at a distance z above 8 W, and 
let the perpendicular from Q on SW be Qn. Then the 
volume AJPQHA of disturbed liquid occupies the rectan- 
gular volume Hn when at rest. But the perpendicular 
from P on QII is r (i -}-cos d), while the distance of P 
from AH is BQ — r sin d ; hence the area APQHA is 

rf (l+cos«)(iJ-,'cos 9 )i«, ie.. Trr (P , 
while the area of the rectangle Hn is ttP (r—z) ; hence 



which is the height of the line of orbit centres above 
the surface of the still liquid. 

It is easy to show that at any instant after the regular 
wave motion has been established all those particles which, 

D d 
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wTien the liqtiid was at rest, lay on a vertical line will lie 
on a curve having this line for an asymptote. For, if we 
draw the vertical line 1C and produce it downwards into 
the liquid, the position of the particle P is obtained hy 
drawing CP equal to and making with IG the angle 6, 
OC 

or and if we take any other point, C', on IG and 

_ 1 

draw C'P' parallel to CP and equal to r^e where 
r/ = GO', we obtain the position of a particle P' which 
originally lay on the line Cl. As the point C' travels 
down IC, the radius C'P' diminishes, according to the above 
law, and hence the locus of P' approaches IC asymptotically. 

This curve possesses the simple property that if the 
tangent to it at any point, P', meets the vertical line IC in 
1\ the length C'T is constant and = R. From this the 
slope of the columns which were originally vertical is easily 
determined. 

The inclination of the surface of the wave APQ to 
the horizon, being zero at A and at Q, is a maximum 
at some intermediate point. In Fig. 114 it is obvious 
that 0 is the inclination of the surface at P, and that since 
IC r= R, and CP = ^ is a maximum when CP is per- 

pendicular to PI. In general 


cot <f) — 


R —r cos 9 
rsm9 


It is obvious that when any particle, P, completes a 
revolution in its circle, the wave has travelled horizontally 
over one wave-length, so that if T is the time of travelling 

O 

71* 

over a wave-length, « = ; and if t is the time since the 

crest, A.^ of the wave has passed over the point C, we have 

t 
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The wave-length. A, is or q<%R, and the velocity, 

V, of propagation of the wave is Sco, or since ^ 

D ■= gB, and A = iTvIi. 

If T is the time taken by the wave to travel a wave- 
length, X = v T therefore 


Momentum of the Wave. Consider the thin layer of 
liquid between two consecutive trochoidal surfaces, APQ, 
mMq, and take an element of this at any point P, the 
element being contained between two consecutive values of 
FJd, the normal distance between the layers. If ds is the 
element of length of the trochoid at P, the volume of the 
element of liquid is PiV. ds multiplied by its length per- 
pendicular to the plane of the figure. This last dimension 
we shall assume to be unity. Now ds — IP . d6, therefore 
the weight of the liquid element is 

w . IP . PN. d 6, 

which at all points is simply proportional to d9, since 
IP , PN is the same at all points on the smTace of the 
wave. 

Now the velocity of P is cor, whose horizontal component 
is cor cos 6 ; hence the horizontal momentum of the element 
is proportional to cos 6 dQ, and the total horizontal com- 
ponent for the half wave-length qH, or for a whole wave- 
length, is zero. 

This results from the fact that the particles near the 
crest. A, are moving backwards while those near the 
trough, Q, are moving in the reverse direction, as seen 
in the figure. 
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The horizontal momentum for a quarter wave is 

rf 

ra .w .IP . PN / cos (9 c? 6, i. e., 

Jo 

r<a .10. IP .PH. 

Here substitute for IP . PN from ( 5 ), and we have 

« 

— or —w . 0 ) dr ; 


and if we integ-rate this from r — to r = o, we obtain 
for the whole mass of liquid 

Energy of the Wave. Let us calculate the amount of 
Mnetic energy contained between the portion APq of the 
trochoid and the corresponding portion of the next con- 
secutive trochoid. 

The velocity of the particle at P being cor, the element 
of kinetic energy is 

w.IP.m.de.—, or 

whose integral for the half wave APQ is 
2 

~wn — {H—r'^) rdr : 

and the integral of this from r — r^ to r — o is 


since ~ — B. 


7Ta> 

Hi 


{H-\rQ^)r 


. 2 
0 5 


Calculate now the static energy of the layer APQ. The 
height of the element at P above the level, SW, of still 
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liquid is f cos 0 4- ^5 so that the element of static energ-y 

,.2 

is a; . IP . Pilia {f cos ^ + ^) ■ Now the integral of the 

term in cos 0 for the half wave length vanishes, and since 

— 7, is the same as 3 the static energy of the layer is 

3 11 ^9 

equal to the kinetic energy above found. The energy 
of the wave, then, is half kinetic and half static, 

96, Small Displacements, Assuming that the particle 
of liquid which, when at rest, occupies the point (a?, y, ii)y 
or P, never moves very far from this position while the 
liquid is in motion, the co-ordinates, 0:',^', 0', of its position 
P' at any instant may he denoted hy 

^s+^3 H + Vi ^+C 


where £, rj, C are small quantities each of which depends qn 
the time, t, as well as on the values of x, y, z. 

Confining our attention to the motion of a liquid under 
gravity, we shall assume the displacements of all particles 
confined to the vertical plane a7,y — i.e., we consider the 
motion to take place in two dimensions only — the motion 
being the same in all planes parallel to the plane x, y, 
shall take the origin of co-ordinates at a point on the bed 
of the liquid, the axis of x horizontal, and that of y verti- 
cally upwards. The displacement ^ is zero ; and the 

components of acceleration of any particle are and. . 

Hence for the motion of the particle the equations are, 
by (i) of Art. 93, 

cPi _ 9 clp (i) 


df 


w dx' 


d^r] _ 


y ^ 

w d/' 



■9 
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Again, 


doa' 


das d / 
dof dx~ 


dxl dx' 


and 


dy' dyl dy 


Also since the liquid is incompressible, £ and v must 
satisfy the condition 


d^ dr) 
dx dy~^’ 


(3) 


These equations contain the theoiy of small displacements 
ot a liquid acted upon gravity only, irrespective of the 
particular kind of motion which may exist in any case. 

W e shall now proceed to consider some particular kinds 
of motion in which the displacements of all particles 
aje small ; and we assume, as above implied, that the axis 
of IS in the direction in which the disturbance travels 
along the surface of the liquid. 

Be. OsoUlatory WaTOs. Assuming- the displacements 
ot the particles to be small, and also periodic, we shall have 




• (0 


where <1 is a constant ; for, it is well known that these are 
the equations of oscillatory motion, whose integrals o-ive 
f- Acos(«<_a). where A and a are ai-bitrary constants, 
with a similar ralne of 1, ; so that the values of £ and , 

repeat themselves whenever t increases by — . 

I^or such motion, then, the equations are 
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'fd’r] 


--9 + 


w cly' * 


Ai At] 

Ass Ay 


(3) 

(4) 


Hence ^ 

Ay 


At] 

Ax' 


o 


and since ^ and rj are small, 


... A A ..A A 
can take -7-7 = -7-, and -7-7 = 

Ax Ax' Ay' Ay 


Therefore also 


we 


A^ At] 

Ay Ay 


Prom (4) and (5) we have 


Ax^ 


+ 


A^^ 

Ay^ 


= o, or 




( 5 ) 

(^) 


and 


A9‘r] A’^r] 

And Ay^ 


o, or = o. 


• • (7) 


Now from (1) the value of i is A cos {nt~a), where A 
and a are independent of t hut may involve x and y. To 
satisfy (6) we shall assume this form for with the further 
assumption that the amplituAe ^ is a function of y alone, 
i. e., it depends on the depth of the disturbed particle only, 
while the phase, a, is the same for all disturbed particles 
which originally lay on the same vertical line. lienee the 
general value of £ will be given by 


i = Acos {nt — mx) + B sin {nt — mx), . . . (8) 


where A and B are functions of y only, and n and m are 
independent of x, y, and t. 

A similar expression gives the value of rj but the latter 
is, of course, deducible from £ by means of (4) and (5). 

The periodic nature of a wave disturbance travelling 
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through a liquid, or through any disturbed medium, will be 
readily understood from Fig. 1 15, in which AB represents 
the surface of the liquid when at rest, and 0 is the origin. 


Pig. 1 15. 

Let B be the position of a particle when the surface is at 
lest, AB being cc, and B' be its position at any time, t. 
Then, considering the value of f only (since rj runs through 
all its values in the same time as £), we see that when t is 

increased by the time the position of P' wiU be exactly 

the same as at the time t. Denote this interval bv 2 ' 
so that ^ ’ 


Then T is the time in which every j^article completes its 
oscillation. 

Again, considering the displaced positions of all particles 
at ^ the same time t^ let B" be the position occupied at 
this time by another particle, whose abscissa, along AB, 
was originally x'. 

Then, if nt~mx —nt — mx~2,TT, the displacements (^, 
of q will be exactly the same as those of B. This gives 

x'—x~-~, and this is therefore the distance, at each 
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instant, between all particles which are in the same state, 
ox yhase, of disturbance. This distance is the wave-length 
of the disturbance. Denoting it by A, we have 


A = 


% ' 7 T 

m 


(10) 


Of course the wave-length is also the distance between 
any two successive crests, C\ C". 

It is, then, obvious that the timey 1 \ taken hy any particle, 
F', to complete its oscillation is also the time taken hy the 
disturlance to travel over a wave-length. 

We now proceed to determine the values of A and B. 
Substituting the value (8) of ^ in (6) and expressing the 
fact that (6) is satisfied for all values of t, we have 

iFA 

, 

which give 


■ nFA — o and 


cPB 


clf 

A = Le^^ +Me-^^, 


m^B — o, . . . (ii) 


B = B'e^^ + M'e-^^, 


where Z, M, ... are constants, whose values must be deter- 
mined from considerations not yet mentioned. 

These values of A and B give 

^ -h cos [fit—mx) 

_1_ (jj'gmv ^ M'e~'^^) sin {nt — moo), (is) 


7 7 > 

To determine ri, equate -p to -p 3 and then integrate ; 

CvOO wV 

thus 

Y] = — {Ze^'^ — Me~^'^) sin iyit — nm) 

+ [Z'e'^^y — M'e~'^^) cos {nt — mx) ■\-f{y), (13) 


§ 
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where / {y) is an unknown function of y, to determine 
which equate to - and we find that f\y) = o, 
f[y) is a constant, G. 

We shall now assume the bed of the liquid to be a hori- 
zontal i3lane, so that the undisturbed liquid is of uniform 
depth, 7i. Now the displacement of every particle at the 
bottom takes place along the bed of the channel ; hence 
7 ] = o when y = o, whatever i may be. 

This gives a zero value to the above constant C, and 
»lso makes 

SO that we have 

f ^ cos {nt~mx) + E sin {nt—mx)], . (14) 

■x] = {~LBin(nt—mx) + L' cos{nt—mx)} . (15) 

There is this further consideration, that on the free 
surface of the liquid j!5 is at all times equal to the atmo- 
spheric intensity of pressure ; so that 


(Ip _ 

^ = o at the free surface. 


(16) 


Now since 


cljp 




we have from (2) and (3) 

^dp = n^{^dxyr]cly)—gdy\. . . .(17) 

in which, of course, the term ^dx + rj dy is a perfect differ- 
ential ; and (17) gives 


:p 


(~Z sin (p + Z' cos <p)—yy'+C, . (18) 


where <j} stands for nt~mx, and (7 is a constant. 
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Since /= if we use tlie hyperbolic notation 

_|_ g-my _ ^ cosh my ; e”**' — = a sink my, ( 1 9) 

we have 

w = a (Z sin A —X' cos ({))( cosh my -\-g sink my') 

w ' ^ m ^ 

-gyyC. (ao) 

Hence the value of y at the surface will be independent 
of t ii 

— cosh m/i — ^ sink = o, .... (ai) 

m 

since y = 7 >> for surface points. 

If V is the velocity of propagation of the wave 

X = vl\ (aa) 

so that (ai) becomes 

^ tank (5^') (*3) 

The velocity with which the wave is propagated will there- 
fore depend on the depth of the liquid and on the length of 
the wave. 

Long waves in shallow water. If the depth of the liquid 
is small compared with the length of the wave, 

2trh iith ^2 'iiTrh 

e ^ ye =a, neglecting and e ^ —e ^=477-; 
and in this case ^ ^ (^4) 

which gives the well-known result that in shallow water, 
all waves (provided their lengths are very much greater than 
the depth of the water) are propagated with the same 
velocity, which is that acquired by a body falling freely 
through a height equal to half the depth of the water. 

In this case it also appears from (14) and (15) that the 
maximum horizontal displacements of all particles are much 
greater than the maximum vertical displacements. In 


i 
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general, these equations show that the orbit described by a 
disturbed j^artiele about its position of rest is an ellipse 






cosy(ip^) siny(5^) 


= 4(i= + i;'U . { 25 } 


whose horizontal axis in the case of long waves in shallow 
water is much greater than the vertical axis. 

h 

The value of ^ in this case (i. e., when - is small) shows 

also that, to the second order of small quantities, it is true 
that all particles which were originally in the same vertical 
plane perpendicular to the direction of propagation of the 
wave, will at all times be in a common vertical plane 
parallel to the original one : the vertical motions of these 
points are, of course, different ; so that we can suppose the 
motion to he produced by parallel vertical planes of particles 
oscillating backwards and forwards horizontally, while the 
particles in these planes have small up and down motions 
in the planes. The problem of such waves is, indeed, often 
solved by starting with this assumption, and the equation 
(4) is then used in an integrated form as follows : let the 
vertical section IPy of the liqnid at rest have abscissa x ; and 
assume the particles in this section to occupy the plane 
E y' at any time when the liquid is in motion, the distance 
between the planes Ey and E'f being 

Let be a vertical section parallel to Ey, at distance 

from Ef, and let the particles in this plane occupy the 
plane Cfcf when the liquid is in motion; then, since 
^ =/(«^)» the displacement of (ff from its original position 

is f{x + Lx), i.e., f ^ ; and the abscissae of E'f and 

Qj(l being xy^ and x + + ^ + — Ax, the distance be- 
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tween these planes is A a?. We have now to ex- 

press the fact that the volume of liquid contained between 
the planes Fjp and Qq is equal to that contained between 
T'y' and Q'q. 

Let the elevation of P' above AB be e; then P'p'=h + €, 
and if the sides of the channel containing* the liquid are 
vertical and parallel, i.e., if the channel is a rectangular 
canal, its cross-section perpendicular to AB is of constant 
area, so that we have simply 

AA!S = {/i + e) (1 + ^) Ax, . . . {0,6) 

= ° 


Now this equation is the equivalent of (4), because if we 
integrate (4) with respect to y from the bottom to the top, 
i.e., from p to P, we have (since $ does not sensibly in- 


volve y) 


ell 

clx 


f dy 

«/o 


+ 


(It] 

dy 


dy- 0, 


or 4 -f- + e = o. 
ax 

Observe that this equation holds in all cases in which 
the vertical motions are small compared with the hori- 
zontal, and not merely in the case in which the motion is 
oscillatory, so that we are now dealing with the general 
equations (i), {%) of Art. 95 instead of the special equations 
(a), (3) of Art. 96, which are limited to oscillatory motion. 

Again, (a) of Art. 95 shows that if is very small, 

the value of y at any point in the disturbed liquid is 
yQ-\-w{h + ^—y') where Pg value of y on the free 
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surface ; hence from (i) of Art. 95, 


de 

df' ~ ^ dx 



(. 8 ) 


Now if v— V <7^, the integral of this equation is well 
known to he 

[x—vt) + \}/{x + vf), .... (29) 


where 0 and ■\}r are any symbols of functionality whatever. 

If (j) and \j/ are circular functions (sines or cosines) the 
disturbance is periodic, or oscillatory, because the values of 
^ are reiDi’oduced after a constant interval, and then the 
case becomes that which we have just discussed — viz., 
oscillatory motion in which the vertical displacement is very 
small with respect to the horizontal. 

In the general ease now supposed — viz., motion in which 
the vertical displacement is very small with respect to the 
horizontal, while the motion is not necessarily of the oscil- 
latory or periodic kind, the function denotes a 

disturbance travelling in the positive sense of x, while 
■^(x + vt) denotes one travelling in the opposite sense ; and 
the velocity of each is v. 

Waves in very deep water. Applying now the results 
obtained for periodic or oscillatory waves to the case in 
which the depth, h, of the liquid is vastly greater than A., 
the wave-length — as in the case of waves in the ocean — we 




o.'nh 


have e ^ negligible, so that tanh-— — = i, and (23} gives 


V — 



• (30) 


so that the velocity depends on the wave-length. 

Also the elhpses described by the particles become circles. 
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Channel of any uniform cross-section. In obtaining equa- 
tion (26} we have assumed the cross-section of the channel 
to be rectangular. But if the cross-section has any form, 
the corresponding equation is easily obtained. Let A be 
the area of the cross-section ; then, still expressing the fact 
that the volume between the planes iP'p' , is equal to 

that between Pp, if e is the elevation of F above the 
surface AB and I is the breadth of the channel at the level 
AB^ the area of the cross-section Fp' is A and we have 

^Air =(^ + ^e)(n-^) Aa;, . . . (31) 

jfli y , V 

= (3a) 

which shows that in the previous results for a rectangular 
channel we have merely to replace h hy '^3 since the 
dynamical equations, (i), (2) of Art. 95, still hold. Hence, 
in particular, the velocity of the disturbance is for 

lohy waves, 

Channel with sloping sides. The determination of the 
displacements of water contained in a channel of any cross- 
section — even when this cross-section is the same at all 
points along the channel— has not yet been effected. 

Moreover, the problem has not been solved even in the 
simple case in which the cross-section is a, triangle whose 
two sides are equally inclined to the horizon, except when 
the inclination is 45° or 30'’. The solution for the former 
ease was obtained by Kelland on the assumption that 
the motion of the water is irrotafional, i. e., that the com- 
ponents of displacement are the differential coefficients 
of a function of x, y, z. Thus, let the cross-section be 
an isosceles triangle whose inclined sides are AB and AC, 
its base BC being horizontal; let the horizontal line 
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tkrougli A be taken as axis of x, tbe vertical upward 
line tbrongk A as axis of and the axis of y parallel to the 
breadth of the channel. Let the small components of 
displacement of the particle which at rest occupied the 
point (», y, z) be r}, C Then the equations of motion are 

cW w dx 

dS__g_^ 

df ~ w dy 
dii^ ^ w dz 

With these must be combined the equation 



!Lf + ^ + 4f=o, (34) 

dx -dy dz 

which implies the incompressibility of the liquid. 

Now whatever values we determine for £, 77, C must 
satisfy the boundary condition,, viz., that the displacement 
of every particle which, when at rest, lay on the side AB 
must be along* AB, and the displacement of eveiy particle 
which lay on AC must be along ACi i. e., the values of 

7], C must be such that 

when y — z = o we have 
and when y + z = o we have t] + C — ®* 1 

Suppose f, rj, C "to be the diflPerential coefficients with 
respect to x, y, r;, respectively, of some function 0, and 
assume . , , , 


41 ~f{y,d) . cos [nt — mx). 
Then (34) gives 

(I'^f 2^ r. 
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To satisfy this assume 

= . . . (37) 

where ^ is a constant. 

Then (36} gives 

+ (^38) 

which will be satisfied by assuming 

h — m cos a, I ■= m sin a. 

Calculating r) and ( from (37) with these values of k and 

I, we find that the conditions (a) will be satisfied if a = — • 

Hence the required function 0 whose differential coelficients 
give the displacements is given by 

wy mp mz mz 

cf) = A{e'^^ + e '^''^) {e^‘^ -ye '^'^) cos (nt — mw). (39) 

The subject of Wave Motion will be found treated 
at length in Basset’s Hydrodynamics^ vol. ii., Greenhill’s 
Wave Motion in Hydrodynamics (reprinted from the American 
Journal of Mathematics), Airy’s Article on Tides and Waves 
in the Encyclopasdia Metropolitana, and the Mathematical 
Papers of Stokes and of Green. 
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Absolute temperature, 191, 257. 
Adiabatic transformation, 246. 

work done in, 249. 

Air thermometer, 197. 

Air, moist, weight of, 234. 

Andrews’s experiments on lique- 
faction, 269. 

Angle of contact of liquid and solid, 
324. 

Aqueous vapour, pressure of at boil- 
ing point, 236. 
present in air, 267. 

Archimedes, principle of, 115. 
screw of, 278. 

Area, plane, pressure on, 45, 102. 
not influenced by molecular forces, 
311. 

Atmosphere, any layer of liquid may 
be treated as, 42. 
pressure at any height in, 80. 
Avogadro, law of, 196. 

Balloon, pressure not uniform on, 

117. 

Barometric foimula, 209, 238. 
Bellows, hydrostatic, 20. 
pump, 275. 

Bernoulli, theorem of, 371. 

Boiling point of water at various 
pressures, 237. 

Boyle and Mariotte, law of, 21, 186, 
187, 189. 


Bramah’s press, 19. 

Buoyancy, principle of, iii, 113, 
122, 179. 
centre of, 1 1 3. 

Capillary surface in front of vertical 
plane, 353. 

between two parallel planes, 357- 
in cylindrical tube, 360. 
between inclined planes, 363. 
tubes, I’ise or fall of liquids in, 
333 - 

Carnot’s cycle, 246. 
view of heat, 253. 

Catenoid, 350. 

Centre of pressure, 52. 

position of on plane area, 53. 

„ „ on parallelogram, 54. 

„ „ on triangle, 55, 56, 57. 

„ „ in general, 1 00. 

„ „ referred to principal 

axes, 102. 

change of by rotation of area, 
104. 

Compressibility, cubical, 20. 

Compression of water in ocean, io 7 - 

Condensing air pump, 286. 

Co-ordinates, polar and cylindrical, 

93. 

Critical temperature of gas, 209. 

Curl of force and vector, 84, 87, 
181. 
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Dalton and Gay-Lussac, law of, 190. 

related to Boyle’s, 193. 

Density, 24. 

laws of, whicli allow equilibrium, 
88, 89, &c. 

of water at any depth in ocean, 
107. 

Displacement, constant, theorem on, 
153- 

work done in, 175- 
Diving bell, principle of, 201. 

Efficiency of reversible engine, 254. 
Energy of a gas, function of tem- 
perature alone, 241. 

Equilibrium, general equations of, 
82. 

necessary condition of, 84. 
Equipotential surfaces, 85. 
Expansion, coefficient of for gas, 
190. 

Films, liquid, 364. 

Eire engine, 276. 

Floating body, positions of, 145. 
Fluid, perfect, definition of, 3. 
Forces, bodily and surface, 12. 
fictitious, introduction of, 1 1 7- 
gravitation and absolute measure 
of, 78. 

Free surface of a liquid, 39. 

everywhere at same level, 39- 
French Commissioners’ formula, 236. 

Gas, perfect, definition of, 21, 185. 
pressure at top of house apparently 
greater than at bottom, 80. 
general equation of transformation 

of, 195. 207. 

weight of, 205. 

pressure of, on kinetic theory, 217. 
Gases, mixture of, 226. 
mixture with vapours, 233. 


Gases, liquefaction of, 268. 
Gay-Lussac’s law, 190. 

Geissler air pump, 287. 

Gerstner’s trochoidal wave, 403. 
Green’s equation, 177. 

Hero’s fountain, 377. 

Heterogeneous fluid, equilibrium of 
body in, 130, 132. 
buoyancy in, 179. 

Hydraulic Press, 17. 

Screw, 277- 

Screw, differential, 281. 

Ram, 282. 

Hydrometers, 294. 

Hygrometer, 265. 

Irrotational motion, definition of, 
417. 

Isothermal transformation, 186. 
work done in, 200. 

Joule’s equivalent, 239, 240. 

experiment on energy of gas, 241. 

Kinetic theory of gases, 216. 

Laplace’s formula for molecular- 
pressure, 309. 

Latent heat of steam, 261. 

Level surfaces, 85. 

Level of free surface of water, 39. 
Line and surface integrals, iSi. 
Lines of resistance in masonry dams, 
63- 

Liquefaction of gases, 268, 272. 

Manometers, 292. 

Mariotte’s bottle, 379. 

law, 21, 186, 187, 189. 

Mass moments, theorem of, 30, 
M^Cay’s proof of theorem on centre 
of pressure, 60. 
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Metacentre, 154. 

experimental detennination of, 
159 - 

Metacentric evolute, 165. 

Moist air, -weight of, 234. 

Molecular forces, 298. 

Moment of stability, 1 56. 

Motion of fluid, equation of, 386, 
394 - 

Mountain, height of, by barometer, 
209. 

height of, by boiling point, 238. 
Nodoid, 351. 

Orifices, flow through, 380. 
Oscillatory waves, 408. 

Parallel forces, centre of, 28. 

Pascal’s principle, 13, 42. 

Pressure, intensity of, constancy 
round a point, 6, ii. 
intensity of, due to gravity, 38, 77. 
uniform on closed surface has no 
resultant, 113. 
molecular, 305. 
intrinsic, of liquid, 31 1. 
gauge in a stream, 374. 
of water vapour at boiling points, 
237 - 

Prism, floating, positions of, 149. 
Pumps, water, 273. 
air, 284. 

Quincke, on range of molecular 
forces, 302. 

Eegnault’s formula for total heat of 
steam, 261. 

Relative volume of steam, 215. 
Revolving fluid, 383. 

Saturated vapour, 231. 


Screw of Archimedes, 2 78. 

Separate equilibrium, principle of, 5. 
‘Skin’ of a liquid, 339. 

Specific weight and gravity, 22. 

heat of a gas, 244. 

Sprengel pump, 291. 

Stability of floating body, 139, 158. 
in two fluids, 166, 
of floatingvessel containing liquid, 
168. 

in heterogeneous fluid, 170. 
Steam, total heat of, 260. 

Strain and stress, intensity of, i , 4. 
Stream lines, 371. 

Superposed liquids, 40. 

Surface, closed, subject to uniform 
pressure, 113. 

unclosed, resultant pressure on, 
118. 

of floatation, of buoyancy, 146. 
tension of a liquid, 336, 342, 
of constant pressure in moving 
fluid, 395. 

Syphon, 376. 

Temperature, critical, of a gas, 269. 
Tension in a liquid surface, 336, 

342. 

Thermal unit, 239. 

Torricelli, theorem of, 376. 
Transformation, reversible, 254. 
Triangle of surface-tensions, 348, 
Trochoids, 397. 

TJnduloid, 351. 

Vapours, 228. 

saturated, 231. 

Vector, curl of, i8r. 

Velocity of mean square for a gas, 
225. 

Vena contracta, 375. 

Virtual Work, 136. 
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Waterfall, pressure clue to, 218. 
Waves, velocity of, in. shallowwater, 
413 - 

deep water, 416. 

Wet and Dry Bulb Thermometer, 

265 - 


Work done in lateral displacement 
of floating body, T75. 
expansion of gas, 199, 249. 
external and internal in evapora- 
tion of water, 263. 


The End. 
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